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DISSERTATION    Hi: 

6  N 

POETICAL  IMITATION, 

1  Undertake,  in  the  following  difcourfe, 
to  cbnfider  TWO  qtiEStiONS,  in  which 
the  credit  of  almoft  all  great  writers,  fmce 
the  time  of  Homer,  is  vitally  concerned. 

Firft,  "  Whether  that  conformity  in  Phrafe 
c<  or  Sentiment  between  two  writers  of  dif- 
"  ferent  times,  which  we  call  IMITATION, 
"  may  not  with  probability  enough,  for  the 
"  moft  fart,  be  accounted  for  from  general 
"  caufesi  arifing  from  our  common  nature-, 
"  that  is,  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural 
*'  faculties  on  fuch .  objects  as  lie  in  common 
"  to  all  obfervers" 

Secondly,  u  Whether;  in  the  cafe  of  con- 
"  fejjed  Imitations,  any  certain  and  necejfary 
"  conclufion  holds  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
"  natural  GENIUS  of  the  imitator  ?" — 
QUESTIONS,  which  there  feems  no  fit  me- 
;  III.  B  thodf 


2          A   DISCOURSE   ON 
thod  of  refolving,  but  by  taking  the  mat- 
ter pretty  deep,  and  deducing  it  from  its 
firft  principles. 

SECTION  I. 
ALL  Poetry,  to  fpeak  with  Ariftotle 
•**•  and  the  Greek  critics  (if  for  fo  plain 
a  point  authorities  be  thought  wanting)  is, 
properly,  imitation.  It  is,  indeed,  the  no- 
bleft  and  mod  extenfive  of  the  mimetic 
arts  i  having  all  creation  for  its  object, 
and  ranging  the  entire  circuit  of  univerfal 
being.  In  this  view  every  wondrous  original, 
which  ages  have  gazed  at,  as  the  offspring 
of  creative  fancy  ;  and  of  which  poets 
themfelves,  to  do  honour  to  their  inven- 
tions, have  feigned,  as  of  the  immortal  pan- 
oply of  their  heroes,  that  it  came  down 
from  heaven,  is  itfelf  but  a  copy,  a  tran- 
icript  from  fome  brighter  page  of  this  vail 
volume  of  the  univerfe.  Thus  all  is  de- 
rived; all  is  unoriginal.  And  the  office  of 
genius  is.  but  to  felect  the  faireft  forms  of 
things,  and  to  prefent  them  in  due  place 
and  circumftance,  and  in  the  richeft  colon r- 
mg  of  exprej/ion,  to  the  imagination.  This 
primary  or  original  copying^  which  in  the 
6  kleas 
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ideas  of  Philofophy  is  Imitation,  is,  in  the 
language  of  Criticifm,  called  INVENTION. 

Again  i  of  the  endlcfs  variety  of  thele 
'original  forms,  which  the  poet's  eye  is  in- 
cefFandy  traverfing,  thofe,  which  take  his 
attention  moft,  his  active  mimetic  faculty 
prompts  him  to  convert  into  fair  and  living 
refemblances.  This  magical  operation  the 
divine  philofopher  (whofe  fervid  fancy, 
though  it  fometimes  obfcures  [a]  his  rea- 
foning,  yet  never  fails  to  clear  and  bright- 
en his  imagery)  excellently  illuilrates  by 
the  fimilitude  of  a  mirror ;  "  which,  fays 
*'  he,  as  you  turn  about  and  oppofe  to  the  fur- 
u  rounding  world,  prefents  you  inftantly  with 
*{  a  SUN,  STARS,  aud  SKIES  ;  with  your 
*'  OWN,  and  every  OTHER  living  form ;  with 
**  the  EARTH,  and  its  feveral  appendages 

<f  of   TREES,     PLANTS,    and    FLOWERS  [£]" 

Juft  fo,  on  whatever  fide  the  poet  turns  his 
imagination,  the  (hapes  of  things  immedi- 
ately imprint  themfelves  upon  it,  and  a  new 
correfponding  creation  reflects  the  old  one. 

[a]  MttMatt  «,  fays  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTir?, 
fpeaking  of  his  figurative  manner,  TO  <r»<pls  «)  gfya 
volt!  V7otfenr*r;irw.  [T.  ii.  p.  204.  Ed,  tiudfon.] 

\b}  PLATO  DE  REPUE.  Hb.x. 

B  ?:  This 
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This  (hadowy  ideal  world,  though  unfub- 
ilantial  as  the  American  vifion  of  fouls  [<:], 
yet  glows  with  fuch  apparent  life,  that  ii 
becomes,  thenceforth,  the  object  of  other 
mirrors,  and  is  itfelf  original  to  future 
reflexions.  This  iecondary  or  derivative 
image,  is  that  alone  which  Criticilm  con- 
fiders  under  the  idea  of  IMITATION. 

And  here  the  difficulty,  we  are  about  to 
examine,  commences.  For  the  poet,  in  his 
quick  refearches  through  all  his  (lores  and 
materials  of  beauty,  meeting  every  where, 
in  his  progrefs,  thefe  reflefted  forms  \  and 
deriving  from  them  his  (lock  of  imagery,  as 
well  as  from  the  real  fubfifting  objects  of 
nature,  the  reader  is  often  at  a  lofs  (for  the 
poet  himfelf  is  not  always  aware  of  it)  to 
difcern  the  original  from  the  copy ;  to  know, 
with  certainty,  if  the  fentiment  or  image, 
prefented  to  him,  be  directly  taken  from 
the  life,  or  be  itfelf  a  lively  tranfcript, 
Cti'y,  of  fome  former  copy.  And  this  diffi- 
culty is  the  greater,  becaufe  the  original, 
as  well  as  the  copy,  is  always  at  hand  for 
the  poet  to  turn  to,  and  we  can  rarely  be 
certain,  fincc  both  were  equally  in  his 

[>]  Spectator,  X°  56. 

power, 
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power,  which  of  the  two  he  chofe  to  make  the 
objecl:  of,  his  own  imitation.  For  it  is  not 
enough  t6  fay  here,  as  in  the  cafe  of  reflec- 
tions, that  the  latter  is  always  the  weaker, 
andof  courfe  betrays  itfelf  by  the  degree  of 
faintnefs,  which,  of  neceflity,  attends  a  copy. 
This,  indeed,  hath  been  faid  by  one,  to 
whofe  judgment  a  peculiar  deference  is 
owing.  QUICQUID  ALTERI  SIMILE  EST, 

NECESSE     EST    MINUS     SIT     EO,     QUOD     IMI- 

TATUR  \d].  But  it  holds  only  of  Uriel  and 
fcrupulous  imitations.  And  of  fuch  alone, 
I  think,  it  was  intended  •,  for  the  explana- 
tion follows,  ut  umbra  corpore,  &  imago 
facie,  &?  aftus  hiftrionum  verts  affeffibus ; 
that  is,  where  the  artift  confines  himfelf  to 
the  fingle  view  of  taking  a  faithful  and  ex- 
adt  tranfcript.  And  even  this  can  be  allow- 
ed only,  when  the  copyift  is  of  inferior,  or 
at  moft  but  of  equal,  talents.  Nay,  it  is 
not  certainly  to  be  relied  upon  even  then  •, 
as  may  appear  from  what  we  are  told  of 
an  inferior  painter's  [Andrea  del  Sarto's] 
copying  a  portrait  of  the  divine  Raphael. 
The  ftory  is  well  known.  But,  as  an  apho- 
rifm,  brought  to  determine  the  merits  of 
IXJ  QUINCTIL.  lib.  x.  c.  ii. 

B  3  imitation. 
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imitation,  in  general,  nothing  can  be  falfer 
or  more  delufive.  For,  i.  Befides  the  fup- 
pofed  original,  the  object  itfelf,  as  was  ob- 
ferved,  is  before  the  poet,  and  he  may 
catch  from  thence,  and  infufe  into  his  piece, 
the  fame  glow  of  real  life,  which  animated 
\hsfirft  copy.  2.  He  may  allb  take  in  cir- 
cumftances,  omitted  or  overlooked  before 
in  the  common  objecl:,  and  fo  give  new  and 
additional  vigour  to  his  imitation.  Or,  3. 
tie  may  poflefs  a  ftronger  and  more  plaftlc 
genius,  and  therefore  be  enabled  to  touch, 
with  more  force  of  exprefiion,  even  thofe 
particulars,  which  he  profefledly  imitates. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  the  difficulty  of 
diftinguifhing  betwixt  original,  andfecondary, 
imitations  is  apparent.  And  it  is  of  im- 
portance, that  this  difficulty  be  feen  in  its 
full  light.  Becaufe,  if  the  fimilarity,  ob- 
ferved  in  two  or  more  writers,  may,  for 
the  moft  part,  and  with  the  higheft  proba- 
bility, be  accounted  for  from  genera! prin- 
ciples, it  is  fuperfluous  at  lead,  if  not  un- 
fair, to  have  recourfe  to  the  particular 
charge  of  imitation. 

Now 
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Now  to  fee  how  far  the  fame  common 
principles  of  nature  will  go  towards  effect- 
ing the  ftmilarity,  here  fpoken  'of,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  confider  very  diftinftly, 

I.  THE  MATTER  ;  and 

II.  THE  MANNER,  of  all  poetical  imita- 
tion. 

I.  In  all  that  range  of  natural  objecls, 
over  which  the  reftlefs  imagination  of  the 
poet  expatiates,  there  is  no  fubject  of  pic- 
ture or  imitation,  that  is  not  reducible  to 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  clajfes. 
i .  The  material  world,  or  that  vaft  compares 
of  corporeal  forms,  of  which  this  univerfe  is 
compounded.  2.  The  internal  workings  and 
movements  of  his  own  mind,  under  which  I 
comprehend  the  manners,  fentiments,  and  paf- 
fions.  3.  <Thofe  internal  operations,  that  are 
made  objedive  to  fenfe  by  the  outward  ftgns 
of  gefiure,  attitude,  or  aftion.  Befides  thefe 
I  know  of  no  fource,  whence  the  artift  can 
derive  a  fingle  fentiment  or  image.  There 
needs  no  new  diftin£tion  in  favour  of  Ho- 
mer's gods,  Milterfs  angels,  or  Shakefpear's 
witches  i  it  being  clear,  that  thefe  are  only 
B  4  human 
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human  characters,  diverfified  by  fuch  attri- 
butes and  manners,  as  fuperftition,  religion, 
or  even  wayward  fancy,  had  affigned  to 
each. 

i.  The  material  univerfe,  or  what  the 
painters  call  fill  ///<?,  is  the  objeft  of  that 
ipecies  of  poetical  imitation,  we  call  defcrip- 
tive.  This  beauteous  arrangement  of  na- 
tural objects,  which  arrefts  the  attention  on 
all  fides,  makes  a  necefTary  and  forceable 
impreflion  on  the  human  mind.  We  are  fo 
conftituted,  as  to  have  a  quick  perception  of 
beauty  in  the  forms,  combinations,  and  afpefts 
of  things  about  us ;  which  the  philofopher 
may  amufe  himfelf  in  explaining  from  re- 
mote and  inefficient  conficlerations  ;  but 
confcioufnefs  and  common  feeling  will  never 
fuffer  us  to  doubt  of  its  being  entirely  na- 
tural. Accordingly  we  may  obferve,  that 
it  operates  univerfally  on  all  men  ;  more 
efpecially  the  young  and  unexperienced  ; 
who  are  not  lefs  tranfported  by  the  novelty, 
than  beauty  of  material  objects.  But  its  im- 
preffions  are  ftrongeft  on  thofe,  whom  na- 
ture hath  touched  with  a  ray  of  that  cele- 
ftial  fire,  which  we  call  true  genius.  Here 
the  workings  of  this  inftinctive  fenfe  are  fo 

powerful, 
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powerful,  that, -to  judge  from  its  effects, 
one  fhould  conclude,  it  perfectly  intranced 
and  bore  away  the  mind,  as  in  a  fit  of  rap- 
ture. Whenever  the  form  of  natural  beauty 
prefents  itfelf,  though  but  cafually,  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet ;  bufied,  it  may  be,  and  in- 
tent on  the  inveftigation  of  quite  other  ob- 
jects; his  imagination  takes  fire,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  he  reftrains  himfeif  from 
quitting  his  proper  purfuit,  and  flopping  a 
•\yhile  to  furvey  and  delineate  the  enchant- 
ing image.  This  is  the  character  of  what 
we  call  a  luxuriant  fancy,  which  all  the  ri- 
gour of  art  can  hardly  keep  down  :  and  we 
give  the  higheft  praife  of  judgment  to  thofe 
few,  who  have  been  able  to  difcipline  and 
confine  it  within  due  limits. 

I  infift  the  more  on  this  ftrong  influence. of 
external  beauty ',  becaufe  it  leads,  I  think, 
to  a  clear  view  of  the  lubjecr  before  us,  fo 
far  as  it  refpects  defcriptive  -poetry.  Thefe 
living  forms  are,  without  any  change,  pre- 
fented  to  obfervation  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try. There  needs  but  opening  the  eyes, 
and  thefe  forms  necefiarily  imprint  them- 
felves  on  the  fancy ;  and  the  love  of  imita- 
tion, which  naturally  accompanies  and  keeps 

pace 
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pace  with  thisfenff  of  beauty  in  the  poet,  is 
continually  urging  him  to  tranflate  them  in- 
to defcription.  Thefe  defcriptions  will,  in- 
deed, have  different  degrees  of  colouring  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  genius  in  the  imita- 
tor ;  but  the  outlines  are  the  fame  in  all ; 
in  the  weak,  faint  fketches  of  an  ordinary 
Gothic  defigner,  as  in  the  living  pictures  of 
Homer. 

An  inftance  will  explain  my  meaning. 
Amidft  all  that  diverfity  of  natural  objects, 
which  the  poet  delights  to  paint,  nothing  is 
fo  taking  to  his  imagination,  as  rural  fce- 
nery  •,  which  is,  always,  the  firft  paflion  of 
good  poets,  and  the  only  one  that  feems,  in 
any  degree,  to  animate  and  infpirit  bad 
ones.  Now  let  us  take  a  defcription  of  fuch 
a  fcene;  fuppofe  that  which  Aelian  hath 
left  us  of  the  Grecian  TEMPE,  given  from 
the  life  and  without  the  heightenings  of  po- 
etic ornament ;  and  we  (hall  fee  how  little 
the  imagination  of  the  moft  fanciful  poets 
hath  ever  done  towards  improving  upon 
it.  Aelian' 'j  defcription  is  given  in  thefe 
words. 

"  The  Theffalian  TEMPE  is  a  place, 
€<  fituate  between  Olympus  and  Ofla ;  which 

"  are 
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"  are    mountains    of  an   exceeding    great 
«  height ;  and  look,   as  if  they  once  had 
"  been  joined,   but  were  afterwards  fepa- 
"  rated  from  each  other,  by  fome  god,  for 
,"  the  fake  of  opening  in  the  midft  that 
<c  large  plain,   which  ftretches  in  length  to 
"  about  five  miles,  and  in  breadth  a  hun- 
"  dred    paces,   or,    in    fome   parts,   more. 
^  Through  the  middle  of  this   plain  runs 
"  the  Peneus,  into  which  feveral  lefler  cur- 
"  rents  empty  themfelves,  and,  by  the  con- 
"  fluence  of  their  waters,  fwell  it  into  a  ri- 
"  ver  of  great  fize.    This  vale  is  abundantly 
"  furnimed   with  .all   manners   of  arbours 
"  andrefting  places ;  not  fuch  as  the  arts  of 
"  human  induftry  contrive,  but  which  the 
•'  bounty  of  fpontaneous  nature,  ambitious, 
*c  as  it  were,   to  make  a  Ihew  of  all  her 
"  beauties,  provided  for  the  fupply  of  this 
"  fair  refiderw:e,  in  the  very  original  ftruc- 
"  ture  and  formation  of  the   place.     For 
•'  there  is  plenty  of  ivy  fliooting  forth  in  it, 
"  which  flouriihes  and  grows  fo  thick,  that, 
"  like  the  generous  and  leafy  vine,  it  crawls 
"  up  the  trunks  of  tall  trees,  and,  twining 
"  its  foliage  round  their  arms  and  branches, 
"  becomes  almoft  incorporated  with  them* 

"The 
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"  The  flowering  fmilax  [<?]  alfo  is  there 
"  in  great  abundance ;  which,  running  up 
'*  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  and  fpreachng 
**  the  dole  texture  of  its  leaves  and  tendrils 
"  on  all  tides,  perfectly  covers  and  (hades 
"  them  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  the  bare  rock  is 
"  feen  j  but  the  whole  is  hung  with  the  ver- 
"  dure  of  a  thick,  inwoven  herbage,  prefent- 
"  ing  the  moft  agreeable  fpectacle  to  the 
*>  eye.  Along  the  level  of  the  plain,  there 
"  are  frequent  tufts  of  trees,  and  long  conti- 
"  nued  ranges  of  arching  bowers,  affording 
"  the  moft  grateful  (helter  from  the  heats  of 
"  fummer  ;  which  are  further  relieved  by 
"  the  frequent  ftreams  of  clear  and  frefh 
"  water,  continually  winding  through  it. 
"  The  tradition  goes,  that  thefe  waters  arc 
"  peculiarly  good  for  bathing,  and  have 
"  many  other  medicinal  virtues.  In  the  thic- 
<c  kets  and  bufhes  of  this  dale  are  number- 
"  lefs  finging  birds,  every  where  fluttering 
"  about,  whole  warblings  take  the  ear  of 
"  pafiengers,  and  cheat  the  labours  of  their 

\i\  Botaniils  give  it  the  name  of  oriental  bintl-weal. 
It  is  laid  to  be  a  very  rambling  plant,  which  climbs 
up  trees,  and  rifes  to  a  great  height  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  particularly  flourishes. 

"  way 
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"  way  through  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pe- 
"  ueus,  on  either  fide,  are  difperfed,  irregu- 
"  larly,  thofe  refting  places,  before  fpoken 
u  of;  while  the  river  itfelf  glides  through 
"  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  with  a  foft  and 
"  quiet  lapfe  ;  over-hung  with  the  {hades  6F 
"  trees,  planted  on  its  borders,  whofe-  inter- 
"  mingled  branches  keep  off  the  rays  of  the 
"  fun,  and  furnifh  the  opportunity  of  a  cool 
"  and  temperate  navigation  upon  it.  The 
"  vvorfhip  of  the  gods,  and  the  perpetual 
"  fr^grancy  of  facrifices  and  burning  odours, 
"  further  confecrate  the  place,  &c."  \Var- 
Hift.  lib.  III.  c.  i.] 

Now  this  picture,  which  Aelian  took 
from  nature,  and  which  any  one,  if  he  hath 
not  feen  the  feveral  parts  of  it  fubfifting  to- 
gether, may  eafily  compound  for  himfelf 
out  of  that  flock  of  rural  images  which  are 
repofited  in  the  memory,  is,  in  fact,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  all  thofe  lufcious  and  luxuriant 
paintings,  which  poetry  hath  ever  been 
able  to  feign.  For  what  more  is  there  in 
the  Elyfmms^  the  Arcadias^  the  Edens,  of 
antient  and  modern  fame  ?  And  the  com- 
mon objeff  of  all  thefe  pidtures  being  conti- 
nually prefent  to  the  eye,  what  way  is  there" 

of 
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of  avoiding  the  mod  exact  agreement  of  re- 
prefentation  in  them  ?    or  how,  from  any 
fimilarity  in  the  materials,  of  which  they  are 
formed,  mall  we  infer  an  imitation  ? 

This  agreeable  fcenery  is,  for  an  obvious 
reafon,  the  mod  frequent  objeft  of  defcri- 
ption.  Though  fometimes  it  chufes  to  itfelf 
a  dark  and  fombrous  imagery;  which  na- 
ture, again,  holds  out  to  imitation  ;  or  fancy, 
which  hath  a  wondrous  quicknefs  and  faci- 
lity in  oppofing  its  ideas,  readily  fuggefts. 
We  have  an  inftance  in  the  picture  of  that 
horrid  and  detefted  vale  which  Tamora  de- 
fcribes  in  TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  It  is  a 
perfect  contraft  to  Aelian's,  and  may  be 
called  an  Anti-tempe.  Or,  to  lee  this  oppo- 
fition  of  images  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  U Allegro  and  //  Penfe- 
rofo  of  Milton ;  where  he  hath  artfully 
made,  throughout  the  two  poems,  the  fame 
kind  of  fubjecls  excite  the  two  paffions  of 
mirth  and  melancholy. 

When  the  reader  is  got  into  this  train, 
he  will  eafily  extend  the  fame  obfervatiorr 
to  other  inflances  of  natural  defcription-< 
and  can  hardly  avoid,  after  a  fe\v  trials,  com- 
ing to  this  fhort  conclufion,  "  that  of  all  the 

"  various 
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"  various  delineations  in  the  poets,  of  the 
"  HEAVENS,  in  their  viciflitude  of  times  and 
u  feafons;  of  the  EARTH,  in  its  divcrfity  of 
"  mountains^  valleys,  promontories ,  &c.  •,  of 
"  the  SEA,  under  its  feveral  afpects  of  tur- 
"  buknce  or  ferenity ;  of  the  make  and 
"  ftrufture  of  ANIMALS,  &c.  it  can  rarely 
"  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  copies  of  one 
"  another,  but  rather  the  genuine  products 
"  of  the  fame  creating  fancy,  operating  uni- 
"  formly  in  them  all." 

Yet,  notwithftanding  this  identity  of  the 
fubjed:- matter  in  natural  defcription,  there 
is  room  enough  for  true  Genius  to  fhew 
itfelf.  To  omit  other  confiderations  for  the 
prefent,  it  will  more  efpecially  appear  in 
the  manner  of  Reprefentation  ;  by  which  is 
not  meant  the  language  of  the  poet,  but 
fimply  the  form  under  which  he  chufes  to 
prefent  his  imagery  to  the  fancy.  The  reader 
will  excufe  my  adding  a  word  on  fo  curious 
a  fubjed:,  which  he  will  readily  apprehend 
from  the  following  inftance. 

Defcriptions  of  the  morning  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  poets.  But  this  appearance  is 
known  by  fo  many  attending  circumftances, 
that  there  will  be  room  for  a  confiderabkr 

variety 
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variety  in  the  pictures  of  it.     It  may  be 
defcribed  by   thofe  Jlains   of  light,    which 
ftreak  and  diverfify  the  clouds ;  by  the  pecu- 
liar  colour   of   the   dawn  ;    by  its  irradia- 
tions on  the  fca  or  earth  -,   on   fome  pecu- 
liar objects,  as  trees,  hills,  rivers,  &c.     A 
difference  alfo  will  arife  from   the  fituation, 
in  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelvcs  ;    if  on  the 
feajhore,  this  harbinger  of  day  will  feem  to 
break  forth  from  the  ocean ;  if  on  the  land, 
from  the  extremity  of  a  large  plain,  termi- 
nated, it  may  be,  by  fome  remarkable  ob- 
ject, as  a  grove,  mountain,  &c.     There  are 
many  other  differences,  of  which  the  fame 
precife  number  will  fcarcely  offer  itfelf  to 
two  poets  •,  or  not  the  fame  individual  cir- 
cumftances  •,  or  not  difpofed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.    But  let  the  fame  identical  circum- 
ftance,  fuppofe  the  breaking  or  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  dawn,   be    taken   by  different 
writers,  and  we  may  ftill  expect  a  confide- 
rable  diverfity  in  their  reprefentation  of  it. 
What  we  may  allow  to  all  poets,  is,  that 
they  will  impersonate  the  morning.     And 
though  this  idea  of  it  is  metaphorical,  and  fo 
belongs  to  another  place,  as  refpecting  the 
manner  of  imitation  only  •,  yet,  when  once 

conftdered 
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confidered  under  this  figure,  the  drawing  of 
it  comes  as  dire&ly  within  the  province  of 
description,  as  the  real  literal  eircumftances 
themfelves.  Now  in  defcriptions  of  the 
morning  under  this  idea  of  a  perfon,  tha 
very  fame  attitude,  which  is  made  analogous 
to  the  circumftance  before  fpecified,  arid  is 
to  fugged  it,  will,  as  I  faid,  be  reprefented 
by  different  writers  very  differently.  //<?- 
mer,  to  exprefs  the  rife  or  appearance  of 
this  perfon,  fpeaks  of  her  as  Jhooting  forth 
from  the  ocean : 

-AH  ftKEANOlO  POAnN 

J1PNT0. 

Virgil^  as  rifing  from  the  rocks  of  Ida* 

Jamque  jugis  fummae  furgebat  Lucifer  Idae, 
Ducebatquc  diem. 

Shakefpeare  hath  clofed  a  fine  defcription  of 
the  morning  with  the  fame  image*)  but  ex- 
preffed  in  a  very  different  manner  ; 

— '  - '  Look  what  Breaks 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eajl  : 
Night's  candles  are  put  out:  and  JOCUND  CAY 
STANDS  TIPTOE  ON  THE   MISTY  MOUN- 

TAINS  TOP* 
VOL.  Ill,  C  The 
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The  reader,  no  doubt,   pronounces  on 
firft  fight,  this  defcription  to  be  original. 
But  why  ?    There  is  no  part  of  it,  which 
may  not  be  traced  in  other  poets.     The 
gaining  of  the  clouds,  and  putting  t  out  the 
Jlars,  are  circumftances,  that  are  almoft  con- 
ftantly  taken  notice  of  in  reprefentations  of 
the  morning.     And  the  laft  image,  which 
ftrikes  mod.  is  not  cfientially  different  from 
that  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  It  would  exprefs 
the  attitude  of  a  perfon  impatient,  and  in 
ac"b  to  make  his  appearance.     And  this  is, 
plainly,  the  image  fuggefted  by  the  other 
two.     But  the  difference  lies  here.     Ho- 
mer's exprejjion  of  this  impatience  is  general, 
ilPNT®.     So  is  Virgil's,  and,  as  the  occa- 
lion  required,  with  lefs  energy,  SURCEBAT. 
Shakefpeare's  is  particular :  that  impatience 
is  fet  before  us,  and  pictured  to  the  eye  in 
the  circumftance  tfftanding  tiptoe ;  the  at- 
titude of  a  winged  mefienger,  in  adt  to  moot 
away  on  his  errand  with  eagernefs  and  pre- 
cipitation.    Which  is  a  beauty  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  Ariftotle  fo  much  admired 
in  the  POAOAAKTTAO2  of  Homer.    "  This 
"  image,  fays  he,  is  peculiar  and  fingularly 
"  proper  to  fet  the  objeft  before  our  eyes. 

"Had 
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"  Had  the  poet  faid  $OINIKOAAKTTAO2, 
"  the  colour  had  been  fignified  toogenerallyt 
"  and  ftill  worfe  by  Epr0POAAKTTAO$. 
(t  POAOAAKTTA02  gives  the  precife  idea* 
"  which  was  wanting  [/]." 

This,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  one  of  the 
fureft  characteristics  of  real  genius.  And  if 
we  find  it  generally  in  a  writer,  we  may  al- 
moft  venture  to  efteem  him  original  without 
further  fcruple.  For  the  mapes  and  ap- 
pearances of  things  are  apprehended  only 
in  the  grofs,  by  dull  minds.  They  think 
they  fee ;  but  it  is  as  through  a  mift,  where  if 
they  catch  but  a  faint  glimpfe  of  the  form 
before  them,  it  is  well.  More  one  is  not  to 
look  for  from  their  clouded  imaginations* 
And  what  they  thus  imperfectly  difcern,  it 
is  not  pofiible  for  them  to  delineate  very 
diitindtly.  Whereas  every  object  flands 
forth  in  bright  funmine  to  the  view  of  the 
true  poet.  Every  minute  mark  |nd  line- 
ament of  the  contemplated  forny  leaves  a 
correfponding  trace  on  his  fancy.  And  ha- 
ving thefe  bright  and  determinate  concep- 
tions of  things  in  his  own  mind,  he  finds  it 

, RHET.  lib.iiu  c.xu 

C  2  no 
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no  difficulty  to  convey  the  livelieft  ideas  of 
them  to  others.  This  is  what  we  call  paint- 
ing in  poetry ;  by  which  not  only  the  ge- 
neral natures  of  things  are  defcribed,  and 
their  more  obvious  appearances  fhadowed 
forth ;  but  every  fmgle  -property  marked, 
and  the  poet's  own  image  fet  in  diftincl:  re- 
lief before  the  view  of  his  reader. 

If  this  glow  of  imagery,  refulting  from 
clear  and  bright  preceptions  in  the  poet, 
be  not  a  certain  character  of  genius,  it  will 
be  difficult,  I  bdieve,  to  fay  what  is :  I 
mean  fo  far  as  defcriptive  poetry,  which 
we  are  now  confidering,  is  concerned.  The 
fame  general  appearances  muft  be  copied 
by  all  poets  ;  the  fame  particular  circum- 
ftances  will  frequently  occur  to  all.  But  to 
give  life  and  colour  to  the  felected  circum- 
ftance,  and  imprint  it  on  the  imagination 
with  diftinclnefs  and  vivacity,  this  is  the 
proper  office  of  true  genius.  An  ordinary 
writer  may,  by  dint  of  induftry,  and  a  care- 
ful ftudy  of  the  beft  models,  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  work  of  painting  ;  that  is,  hav- 
ing ftolen  a  ray  of  celeftial  matter,  he  may 
now  and  then  direct  it  fo  happily,  as  to 
animate  and  enkindle  his  own  earthly  lump ; 

but 
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but  to  fucceed  conftantly  in  this  art  of  de- 
fcription,  to  be  able,  on  all  occafions,  to 
exhibit  what  the  Greek  Rhetoricians  call 
$ANTA2IAN  j  which  is,  as  Longinus  well 
exprefles  it,  when  "  the  poet,  from  his 
"  own  vivid  and  enthufiaftic  conception, 
««  feems  to  have  the  objecl,  he  defcribes, 
.."  in  actual  view,  and  prefents  it,  almoft, 
"  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  [^]  •,"  this  can 
be  accomplimed  by  nothing  lefs,  than  the 
genuine  plaftic  powers  of  original  creation. 

2.  If,  from  this  vaft  theatre  of  fenfible  and 
extraneous  beauty,  the  poet  turn  his  attention 
to  what  paffes  within,  he  immediately  dif- 
covers  a  new  world,  invifible  indeed  and 
intellectual  ;  but  which  is  equally  capable 
of  being  reprefented  to  the  internal  fenfe 
of  others.  This  arifes  from  that  Jimilarity 
of  mind,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  which,  like  that 
of  out  ward  form  and  make,  by  the  wife  pro- 
vifion  of  nature,  runs  through  the  whole 
fpecies.  We  are  all  furnifhed  with  the 
fame  original  properties  and  affeftions,  as 
with  the  fame  Hock  of  perceptions  and  ideas  ; 


~\  "Ora>  at  Xry*K»  v 
«t  VTT'  O^JK  T»9??  aaaaa-io.    [II  EP.  YY.  ^  xv. 

C  3  whence 
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whence  it  is,  that  our  intimate  confcioufnefs 
of  what  we  carry  about  in  ourfelves,  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  interpreter  of  the 
poet's  thought  •,  and  makes  us  readily  enter 
into  all  his  defcriptions  of  the  human  na- 
ture.    Thefe  defcriptions  are  of  two  kinds ; 
•either,   i.  fuch  as  exprefsthat  tumult  and 
diforder  of  the  mine],  which  we  feel  in  our- 
felves from  the  difturbance  of  any  natural 
Affection :  or,  2.  that  more  quiet  ftate,  which 
gives  birth  to  calmer  fentiments  and  reflex- 
ions.    The  former  divifion  takes  in  all  the 
workings  of  PASSION,     The  latter,  compre- 
hends   our    MANNERS    and    SENTIMENTS. 
Both  are  equally  the  objects  of  poetry  •,  and 
of  poetry  only,  which  triumphs  without  a 
rival,  in  this  moft  fublime  and  interefting 
of  all  the  modes  of  imitation.     Painting, 
we  know,  can  exprefs  the  material  univerfe ; 
and,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  can  evidence 
the  internal  movements  of  the  foul  by  fen- 
fible  marks  and  fymboh ;    but  it  is  poetry 
alone,  which  delineates  the  mind  itfelf,  and 
opens  the  rccefles  of  the  heart  to  us. 

EFFERT  ANIMI  MOTUS  INTERPRETS  LINGUA. 

Now 
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Now  the  'poet,  as  I  faid,  in  addrefling 
himfelf  to  this  province  of  his  art,  hath 
only  to  confult  with  his  own  confcious  re- 
flexion. Whatever  be  the  fituation  of  the 
perfons,  whom  he  would  make  known  to 
us,  let  him  but  take  counfel  of  his  own 
heart  [£],  and  it  will  very  faithfully  fuggeft 
the  fitteft  and  moft  natural  expreflions  of 
their  character.  No  man  can  defcribe  of 
others  further  than  he  hath  felt  himfelf. 
And  what  he  hath  thus  known  from  his 
own  feeling  is  fo  confonant  to  the  experience 
of  all  others,  that  his  defcription  muft  needs 
be  true  •,  that  is,  be  the  very  fame,  which 
a  careful  attention  to  fuch  experience  muft 
have  dictated  to  every  other.  So  that,  in- 
ftead  of  afking  one's  felf  (as  an  admired  an- 
tient  advifed  to  do)  on  any  attempt  to  excel 
in  compolition  "  how  this  or  that  celebra- 
"  ted  author  would  have  written  on  the  oc- 
u  cafion ;"  the  furer  way,  perhaps,  is  to  in- 

[&]  What  is  here  faid  of  poetical  fetion,  Quin&ilian 
hath  applied  to  oratorial  narration  ;  the  credibility  of 
tt-hich  will  depend  on  the  obfervance  of  this  rule. 
Credibilis  erit  narratio  ante  omnia,  fi prius  confuluerimus 
noftrum  AMI  MUM,  nequid  naturae  dicamvs  adverfum* 
[L.  iv.  2.] 

C  4  quire 
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quire  of  ourfelves  "  how  we  have  felt  or 
"  thought  in  fuch  a  conjuncture,  what  fen* 
tf  fations  or  reflexions  the  like  circumftances 
w  have  actually  excited  in  us.'*  For  the 
anfwer  to  thefe  queries  will  undoubtedly  fet 
us  in  the  direct  road  of  nature  and  common 
fenfe.  And,  whatever  is  thus  taken  from 
the  life,  will,  we  may  be  fure,  affect  other 
minds,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  our 
conception  and  exprefiion  of  it.  In  fum, 

70  catch  the  manners  living,  as  they  rife, 

I  mean,  from  our  own  internal  frame  ancj 
conftitution,  is  the  fole  way  of  writing  na- 
turally and  juftly  of  human  life.  And  every 
fuch  defcription  of  ourfehcs  (the  great  ex- 
emplar of  moral  imitation)  will  be  as  una- 
voidably fimjlar  to  any  defcription  copied  on 
the  like  occafion,  by  other  poets  j  as  pictures 
of  the  natural  world  by  different  hands,  are, 
and  mufl  be,  to  each  other,  as  being  all  de- 
rived from  the  archetype  of  one  common 
original. 

i.  Let  us  take  fome  mafler-piece  of  a 
great  poet,  moft  famed  for  his  original  in- 
vention, in  which  he  has  fuccefsfully  revealecj 
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the  fecret  internal  workings  of  any  PAS- 
SION. What  does  he  make  known  of  thefe 
myfterious  powers,  but  what  he  feels  ?  And 
whence  comes  the  impreffion,  his  defcription 
makes  on  others,  but  from  its  agreement  to 
their  feelings  [*]  ?  To  inftance  in  the  ex- 
preflion  of  grief  on  the  murder  of  children, 
relations,  friends,  &c.  a  paffion,  which  poe- 
try hath  ever  taken  a  fond  pleafure  to  paint 
in  all  its  diflrefles,  and  which  our  common 
nature  obliges  all  readers  to  enter  into  with 
an  exquifite  fenfibility.  What  are  the  ten- 
der touches  which  moft  affect  us  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  ?  Are  they  not  fuch  as  thefe :  com- 
plaints of  untimely  death  :  of  unnatural  cru- 

[/]  So  the  great  philofopher,  a  y«p  mtg}  !«<*{  <n>/*- 
Cotim  •zzraQ©'  ^u^aj  »<>'%f§*'?»  fSro  It  ^arai;  i/vafxfi. 
tu  $trr1a»  Aanpi^Ei,  xat  rf  jwaXXor.  n»AIT.  0.  Whence 
our  Hobbes  feems  to  have  taken  his  aphorifm,  which 
he  makes  the  corner-ftone  of  his  philpfophy,  "  That 
*'  for  the  fimilitude  of  the  thoughts  and  paffions  of 
«  one  man  to  the  thoughts  and  paffions  of  another, 
"  whofoever  looketh  into  himfelf,  and  confidereth 
"  what  he  doth,  when  he  does  think,  opine,  reafon, 
**  hope,  fear,  &c.  and  upon  what  grounds ;  he  (hall 
v  thereby  read  and  know,  what  are  the  thoughts 
"  and  paffions  of  all  other  men,  upon  the  like  occa- 
*•'  fions."  LEVIATHAN,  Introd.p.  z.fol.  London.  1651. 
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tlty  in  the  murderer :  imprecations  of  ven- 
geance :  wearinefs  and  contempt  of  life :  ex- 
poftulations  with  heaven :  fond  recollecJions 
cf  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  de- 
ceafed;  and  cf  the  different  expectations, 
raifed  by  tbem?  Thefe  were  the  dictates  of 
nature  to  \hzfatber  of  poets,  when  he  had 
to  draw  the  diftrefies  of  Priam's  family, 
forrowing  for  the  death  of  Hector.  Yet  no- 
thing, it  feems,  but  fervile  imitation  could 
fupply  his  fons,  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
in  after-times,  with  fuch  pathetic  lamenta- 
tions. It  may  be  fo.  They  were  all  nou- 
rifhed  by  his  ftreams.  But  what  ftiall  we 
fay  of  one,  who  afiuredly  never  drank  at  his 
fountains  ? 

— My  heart  will  burft,  and  if  I  fpcak — 
Andl  willfpeak)  that  fo  my  heart  may  bur/I . 
Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals^ 
How  fiueet  a  plant  have  ye  untimely  crept  / 
You  have  no  children ;  butcher 'j,  if  you  had, 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  Jiirr'd  up  remorfe. 

The  reader,  alfo,  may  confult  that  won- 
derful fcene,  in  which  MACDUFF  laments 
the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children.  [MAC- 
BETH.] 

2.  It 
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2.  It  is  not  different  with  the  MANNERS  ; 
I  mean  thofe  fentiments,  which  mark  and 
diftinguifli  characters.     Thefe  refult  imme- 
diately   from   the   fuggeltions  of  nature ; 
which  is  fo  uniform  in  her  workings,  and 
offers  herfelf  fo  openly  to  common  infpec- 
tion,  that  nothing  but  a  perverfe  and  ftu- 
died  affectation  can  frequently  hinder  the 
exacted  fimilarjty  of  reprefentation  in  dif- 
ferent writers.     This  is  fo  true,  that,  from 
knowing  the  general  ckarafler,  intended  to 
be  kept  up,  we  can  guels,  beforehand,  how 
a  perfon  will  act,  or  what  fentiments  he 
will  entertain,  on  any  occafion.     And  the 
critic  even  ventures  to  prefcribe,  by  the  au- 
thority of  rule,  the   particular   properties 
and  attributes,  required  to  fuftain  it.     And 
no  wonder.     Every  man,  as  he  can  make 
himfelf  the  fubjeR  of  all  paffions,  fo  he  be- 
comes, in  a  manner,  the   aggregate   of  all 
cbaraflers.     Nature  may  have  inclined  him 
moft  powerfully  to  one  fet  of  manners;  juft 
as  one  pajjion  is,  always,  predominant  in 
him.     But  he  finds  in  himfelf  the  feeds  of 
all  others.     This  confcioufnefs,  as  before, 
furnifhes  the  characteriftic  fentiments,  which 
conftitute  the  manners.     And  it  were  full  as 
5  ftrange 
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flrange  for  two  poets,  who  had  taken  in 
hand  fuch  a  character  as  that  of  Achilles, 
to  differ  materially  in  their  expreflion  of  it  -, 
as  for  two  painters,  drawing  from  the  fame 
object,  to  avoid  a  linking  conformity  in  the 
defign  and  attitude  of  their  pictures. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  hunting  after  par- 
allels, might,  I  doubt  not,  with  great  eafe, 
confront  almoft  every  fentiment,  which,  in 
the  Greek  tragedians,  is  made  expreflive  of 
particular  characters,  with  fimilar  pafiages 
in  other  poets ;  more  efpecially  (for  I  muft 
often  refer  to  his  authority)  in  the  various 
living  pourtraitures  of  Shakefpeare.  Yet  he 
who,  after  taking  this  learned  pains,  mould 
chufe  to  urge  fuch  parallels,  when  found, 
for  proofs  of  his  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
would  only  run  the  hazard  of  being  re- 
puted, by  men  of  fenfe,  as  poor  a  critic  of 
human  nature,  as  of  his  author. 

I  fay  this  with  confidence,  becaufe  I  fay 
it  on  a  great  authority.  "  Tout  eft  dit,"  fays 
an  exquifite  writer  on  the  fubject  of  man- 
ners •,  "  -et  Ton  vient  trop  tard  depuis  plus 
"  de  fept  mille  ans  qu'il  y  a  des  hommes,  et 
"  qui  penfent.  Sur  ce  qui  concerne  les 
*s  MOEURS,  le  [plus  beau  et  le  meilleur  eft 

"  enleve  j 
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"  enleve ;  Ton  ne  fait  que  glancr  apres  les 
"  anciens,  et  les  habiles  d'entre  les  mo- 
«  dernes  [*]." 

Thus  far,  indeed,  the  cafe  is  almoft  too 
plain  to  be  difputed.  Strong  affeftions,  and 
conftitutional  characters,  will  be  allowed  to 
aft  powerfully  and  fteadily  upon  us.  The 
violence  and  rapidity  of  their  movements 
render  all  difguife  impoflible.  And  we  find 
ourfelves  determined,  by  a  kind  of  neceflity, 
to  tbink  andfpeak,  in  given  circumftances, 
after  much  the  fame  manner.  But  what 
mall  we  fay  of  our  cooler  reafonings  ;  the 
fentiments,  which  the  mind,  at  pleafure,  re- 
volves, and  applies,  as  it  fees  fit,  to  various 
occafions  ?  "  Fancy  and  humour,  it  will  be 
"  thought,  have  fo  great  an  influence  in  di- 
**  reding  thefe  operations  of  our  mental  fa- 
"  culties,  as  to  make  it  altogether  incre- 
"  dible,  that  any  remarkable  coincidence  of 
'*  fentiment,  in  different  perfons,  mould  re- 
«  fult  from  them." 

To  think  of  reducing  the  thoughts  of 
man,  which  are  "  more  than  the  fands,  and 
wider  than  the  ocean"  into  clafles,  were, 

\k]  M,  DE  LA  BRUYERE,   torn.  i.  p.  91.  Amft, 
1701.  ... 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  a  wild  attempt.  Yet  the  moft 
confiderable  of  thofe,  which  enter  into 
works  of  poetry  (befides  fuch  as  refult  from 
fixed  cbaraclers  or  predominant  paffions) 
may  be  included  in  the  divifion  of,  i.  Reli- 
gious, 2.  Moral,  and  3.  Oeconomical  fenti- 
ments  ;  underftanding  by  this  loft  (for  I 
know  of  no  fitter  term  to  exprefs  my  mean- 
ing) all  thofe  reafonings,  which  take  their 
rife  from  particular  conjunctures  of  ordinary 
life,  and  are  any  way  relative  to  our  conduft 
in  if. 

i.  The  apprehenfion  of  fome  invifible 
power,  as  fuperintending  the  univerfe, 
though  not  connate  with  the  mind,  yet,  from 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  is  found  infepara- 
ble  from  the  firft  and  rudeft  exertions  of  its 
powers.  And  the  feveral  reflexions,  which 
religion  derives  from  this  idea,  are  altoge- 
ther as  necefiary.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
how  unavoidably,  almoft,  the  mind  awakened 
by  certain  conjunctures  of  diftrefs,  and 
working  on  the  ground  of  this  original  im~ 
prej/ion,  turns  itlelf  to  awful  views  of  deity, 
and  feeks  relief  in  thofe  foothing  contem- 
plations of  providence,  which  we  find  fo 
frequent  in  the  epic  and  tragic  poets.  And 

whoever 
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whoever  fhall  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
examining  thofe   noble  hymns,   which    the 
lyric  mufe,  in  her  graved  humours,  chaunted 
to  the  popular    gods  of  paganifm,    will 
hardly  find  a  fmgle  trace  of  a  devotional 
fentiment,  which  hath  not  been  common, 
at  all  times,  to  all  religionifts.    Their  power, 
and  fovereign  difyofal  of  all  events  j    their 
care  of  the  good^  and  aver/ion  to  the  wicked; 
the  bleffings,  they  derive  on  their  worjhip- 
pers  ;  and   the  terrors,   they  infix   in  the 
breafts  of  the  profane ;    they  are  the  ufual 
topics  of  their  meditations ;  the  folemn  fen- 
timents,  that  confecrate  thefe  addrefies  to 
their  local,  gentilitial  deities.     In  liftening 
to  thefe  divine  ftrains,  every  one  feels,  from 
his  own  confcioufnefs,  how  necefTary  fuch 
reflexions  are  to  human  nature ;  more  par- 
ticularly, when  to  the  fimple  apprehenfion 
of  deity,  a  warm  fancy  and  ftrong  affeftions 
join  their   combined  powers,  to  pufh  the 
mind  forward  into  enthufiaftic  raptures.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  foul  being  then  upon 
the  ftretch,  natural  ability  holds  the  place, 
and,  in  fome  fort,  doth  the  office,  of  di- 
vine fuggeftion.     And,   bating  the  impure 
mixture  of  their  fond  and  fenfelefs  tradi- 
tions, 
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y  one  is  not  furprized  to  find  a  flrong 
refemblance,  oftentimes,  in  point  of  fenti* 
went,  betwixt  thefe  pagan  odes,  and  the 
genuine  infpirations  of  heaven.  Let  not 
the  reader  be  fcandalized  at  this  bold  com- 
parifon.  It  affirms  no  more,  than  what  the 
graveft  authors  have  frequently  fhewn,  a 
manifeft  analogy  between  the  facred  and 
prophane  poets ;  and  which  fuppofes  only, 
that  heaven,  when  it  infufes  its  own  light 
into  the  breafts  of  men,  doth  not  extinguifh 
that,  which  nature  and  reafon  had  before 
kindled  up  in  them.  It  follows,  that  either 
fucceeding  poets  are  not  necefiarily  to  be 
accufed  of  Healing  their  religious  fentiments 
from  their  elder  brethren,  or  that  OR- 
PHEUS, HOMER,  and  CALLIMACHUS,  may 
be  as  reafonably  charged  with  plundering 
the  facred  treafures  of  DAVID,  and  the 
other  Hebrew  prophets. 

It  is  much  the  fame  with  the  illujions  of 
corrupt  religion.  The  fawns  and  nymphs 
of  the  ancients,  holding  their  refidence  in 
(hadowy  groves  or  caverns,  and  the  fright- 
ful  fpectres  of  their  Larvae :  to  which  we 
may  oppofe  the  modern  vifions  of  fairies -9 
and  ofgbofts,  gliding  through  church-yards, 

and 
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and  haunting  fepulchres ;  together  with  the 
vafl  train  of  gloomy  reflexions,  which  fo 
naturally  wait  upon  them,  are,  as  well  as 
the  j ufter  notions  of  divinity,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  fame  common  apprehenfwns. 
Realbn,  when  mifled  by  fuperftition,  takes 
a  certain  route,  and  keeps  as  fteadily  in  it, 
as  when  conducted  by  a  found  and  fober 
piety.  There  needs  only  a  previous  con- 
ception of  unfeen  intelligence  for  the  ground- 
work •,  and  the  timidity  of  human  nature, 
amidft  the  namelefs  terrors,  which  are  every 
where  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  fufpi- 
cious  eye  of  ignorance,  eafily  builds  upon  it 
the  entire  fabrick  of  fuperftitious  thinking. 
With  the  poets  all  this  goes  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  RELIGION.  For  they  are  con- 
cerned only  to  reprefent  the  opinions  and 
conclufions,  to  which  the  idea  of  divinity 
leads.  And  thefe,  we  now  fee,  they  de- 
rive from  their  own  experience*  or  the  re- 
ceived theology  of  the  times,  of  which  they 
write.  Religious  fentiments  being,  then, 
univerfally,  either  the  obvious  deductions 
of  human  reafon,  in  the  eafieft  exercife  of 
its  powers,  or  the  plain  matter  of  fimple 
obfervation,  regarding  what  paffes  before 
VOL.  III.  D  us 
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us  in  real  lite,  how  can  they  but  be  the 
fame  in  different  writers,  though  perfectly 
original,  and  holding  no  correfpondence 
with  each  other  ? 

2.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  our  moral,  as 
religious  fentiments.  Whole  volumes,  in- 
deed, have  been  written  to  (hew,  that  all 
our  commoneft  notices  of  right  and  wrong 
have  been  traduced  from  antient  tradition, 
founded  on  exprefs  fupernatural  communi- 
cation. With  writers  of  this  turn  the 
gnomae  of  paganifm,  even  the  flighteft  mo- 
ral fentiments  of  tne  mod  original  anticnts, 
fpring  from  this  fource.  If  any  exception 
were  allowed,  one  mould  fuppofe  it  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  father  of  poetry,  whofe 
writings  all  have  agreed  to  let  up  as  the 
very  prodigy  of  human  invention.  And  yet 
a  very  learned  profe(Tor[/]  (to  pals  over 
many  (lighter  Efiays)  hath  compiled  a  large 
work  of  Homer's  moral  •parallel! fins  ;  that 
is,  ethic  fcntences,  confronted  with  fimilar 
ones  out  of  facred  writ.  The  correfpond- 
ency,  it  fcems,  appeared  fo  ftriking  to  this 
learned  perfon,  that  he  was  in  doubt,  if 

[/]  Dr.  Duport. 

this 
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this  great  original  thinker  had  not  drawn 
from  the  fountains  of  Siloam^   inftead   of 
Caftalis.     Whereas  the  whole,  xvhich  thefe 
ftudied  collections  prove  to  plain  fenfe,  per- 
verted by  no  bias  of  falfe  zeal  or  religious 
prepofleflion,  is,  that  reafon,  or  provident 
nature,   has  infcribed  the  fame  legible  cha- 
racters of  moral  truth  on  all  minds ;  and 
that  the  beauties  of  the  moral,  as  natural 
world  lie  open  to  the  view  of  ail  observers. 
This,  if  it  were  not  too  plain  to  need  in- 
fifting  upon,  might  be  further  mewn,from 
dWjMfo*^  which  hath  conftantly  been 
obferved  in  the  law  and  moral  of  ail  Hates 
and  countries ;  as  well  the  uninformed,  and 
far  diftant  regions  of  barbarifm,  as  thofe 
happier  climates,  on  which,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  fituation,  and  the  curio- 
fity  of  inquiry,  fome  beams  of  this  celeftiai 
light  may  be  thought  to  have  glanced. 

3.  For  what  concerns  the  clafs  of  oecono- 
micalfentiments;  or  fuch  prudential  conclu- 
fionsj  as  offer  themfelves  on  certain  conjunc- 
tures of  ordinary  life,  thefe,  it  is  plain, 
depending  very  much  on  the  free  exercife 
of  our  reafoning  powers,  will  be  more 
variable  and  uncertain,  than  any  other. 
D  2  When 
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When  the  mind  is  at  leifure  to  caft  about 
and  amuie  icfelf  with  reflexions,  which  no 
tboraBtriftic   quality    dictates,  or  affeftion 
extorts,  and  which  fpring  from  no  precon- 
ceived iyftem  of  moral  or  religious  opinions, 
a  greater  latitude  of  thinking  is  allowed ; 
and  confequently  any  remarkable  correfpon- 
dency  of  fentiment  affords  more  room  for 
lufpicion  of  imitation.    Yet,  in  any  fuppofed 
combination  of  circumflances,  one  train  of 
thought  is,  generally,   mod  obvious,  and 
occurs  fooneft  tovthe  underftanding ;  and, 
it  being  the  office  of  poetry  to  prefent  the 
moft  natural  appearances,  one   cannot  be 
much  furprized  to  find  a  frequent  coinci- 
dence of  reflexion  even  here.    The  firft  page 
one  opens  in  any  writer  will  furnim  exam- 
ples.    The  duke  in  Meafure  for  Meafure, 
upon  hearing  Ibme  petty  (landers  thrown 
out  againft  himfelf,  falls  into  this  trite  re- 
flexion : 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

C.an  ccnfure  'jcapc  :  back-wounding  calumny 

The  white/?  virtue  Jlrikts. 

Friar   Lawrence  in    Romeo   and    Juliet, 
obferving  the  exceffive  raptures  of  Romeo 

on 
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on  his  marriage,  gives  way  to  a  fentiment, 
naturally  fuggefted  by  this  circumftance  : 

Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
-  And  in  their  triumph  die. 

Now  what  is  it,  in  prejudice  to  the  ori- 
ginality of  thefe  places,  to  alledge  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thoufand  pafiages  (for  fo  many  it 
were,  perhaps,  not  impoffible  to  accumu- 
late) analogous  to  them  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  poets  ?  Could  any  reafonable  critic 
miftake  thefe  genuine  workings  of  the  mind 
for  initances  of  imitation? 

In  Cjmbelmi,  the  obfequies  of  Imogen  are 
celebrated  with  a  fong  of  triumph  over  the 
evils  of  human  life,  from  which  death  deli- 
vers us  : 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  (?  tW  fun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rage,  &c. 

What  a  temptation  this  for  the  paral- 
lelift  to  mew  his  reading !  yet  his  incom- 
parable editor  obferves  flightly  upon  it : 
"  This  is  the  topic  of  confolation,  that  na- 
"  ture  dictates  to  all  men  on  thefe  occafions. 
"  The  fame  farewell  we  have  over  the  iead 
D  3  "  x£ 
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"  body    in     Lucian ;     TEKNON   A0AION, 
"  OTKETI  ArFH2EI2,OYKETI  IIEINHXEI2, 
"  &c." 

When  Valentine  in  the  Twelfth-night 
reports  the  inconquerable  grief  of  Olivia 
for  the  lofs  of  a  brother,  the  duke  obferves 
upon  it, 

Of  Jbe  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  uiilljhe  love,  when  the  rich  g olden  Jhoft 
Hath  kilCd  the  flock  of  all  affefliom  elfe 
That  live  in  her  ? 

It  is  ftrange,  the  critics  have  never  ac- 
cufed  the  poet  of  flealing  this  fentiment 
from  Terence,  who  makes  Simo  in  the 
Andrian  reafon  on  his  fon's  concern  for 
Chryfis  in  the  fame  manner  : 

Nonnunquam  conlacrumabat :  placuit  turn  id  milri. 
Sic  cogitatam  :  hie  parvae  confuetudinis 
Caufahujus  mortem  tarn  fert  familiar iler  : 
^uid  fi  ipfe  aniaffet  ?  Quidmihi  hicfucift  patri  ? 

It  were  eafy  to  multiply  examples,  but 
I  fparc  the  reader.  Though  nothing  may 
kern,  at  firft  fight,  more  inconftant,  vari- 
able, and  capricious,  than  the  thought  of 
man,  yet  he  will  eafily  collect,  that  charac- 
ter, 
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(er, pafion,  fyftem,  or  circumftance,  can,  each 
in  its  turn,  by  a  fecret  yet  fure  influence, 
bind  its  extravagant    ftarts  and  Tallies  ;  and 
effect,  at  length,  as  neceffary  a  conformity 
in  the  reprefentation  of  thefe  internal  move- 
ments, as  of  the  vifible  phaenomena  of  the 
natural  world.     A  poor  impoverifhed  fpirit, 
who  has  no  fources  of  invention  in  himfelf, 
may  be  tempted  to  relieve  his  wants  at  the 
expence  of  his  wealthier  neighbour.     But 
the  fufpicion,   of  real  ability,    is    childim. 
Common  fenfe  directs  us,  for  the  mod  part, 
to  regard  refemUances  in  great  writers,  not 
as  the  pilferings,  or  frugal  acquifitions  of 
needy  art,  but  as  the  honeft  fruits  of  ge- 
nius, the  free  and  liberal  bounties  of  unen- 
vying  nature. 

III.  Having  learned,  from  our  own  con- 
fcious  reflexion,  the  fecret  operations  of  rea- 
fon,  cbarader,  and  paj/ion^  it  now  remains 
to  contemplate  their  effefts  in  vifible  appear- 
ances. For  nature  is  not  more  regular  and 
confident  with  herfelf  in  touching  the  fine 
and  hidden  fprings  of  humanity,  than  in  or- 
dering the  outward  and  grofier  movement?. 
The  thoughts  and  affections  of  men  paint 
themfelves  on  the  countenance ;  {land  forth 
D  4  in 
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in  airs  and  attitudes ;    and   declare  them- 
felves  in  all  the  diverfities  of  human  attion. 
This  is   a  new  field  for  mimic   genius  to 
range  in  ;    a  great  and  glorious  one,  and 
which  affords  the  nobleft  and  moft  intereft- 
ing  objects  of  imitation.     For  the  external 
1  forms  themfelves  are  grateful  to  the  fancy, 
and,  as  being  expreffive  of  defign,  warm  and 
agitate  the  heart  with  paffion.     Hence  it 
is,  that  narrative  poetry,  which  draws  man- 
kind under  every  apparent  confequence  and 
effeR  of  paffion,  inchants  the  mind.     And 
even  the  dramatic,  we  know,  is  cool  and 
lifelefs,  and  loles  half  its  efficacy,  without 
aftion.     This,  too,  is  the  province  of  pic- 
ture, ftattiary,  and  all  arts,  which  inform  by 
mute  figns.     Nay,  the  mute  arts  may  be 
ftylcd,  almoft  without  a  figure,  in  this  clafs 
of  imitation,  the  moft  eloquent.     For  what 
words  can  exprefs  airs  and  attitudes,  like 
the  pencil  ?    Or,  when  the  genius  of  the 
artifts  is  equal,  who  can  doubt  of  giving 
the     preference     to     that     reprefentation, 
which,  ftriking  on  the  fight,  grows  almoft: 
into  reality,  and  is  hardly  confidered  by  the 
inrapturecl  thought,  as  f&tqn  ?  When  paf- 
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fion  is  to  be  made  known  by  outward  att, 
Homer  himielf  yields  the  palm  to  Raphael. 

But  our  bufmefs  is  with  the  poets.  And, 
in  reviewing  this  their  largeft  and  moft  fa- 
voured ftock  of  materials,  can  we  do  better 
than  contemplate  them  in  the  very  order, 
in  which  we  before  difpofed  the  workings 
of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  caufes  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances ? 

i.  To  begin  with  the  ajfeSiions.  They 
have  their  rife,  as  was  obferved,  from  the 
very  conftitution  of  human  nature,  when 
placed  in  given  circumftances,  and  acled 
upon  by  certain  occurrences.  The  percep- 
tions of  thefe  inward  commotions  are  uni- 
formly the  fame,  in  all ;  and  draw  along 
with  them  the  fame,  or  fimilar  fentimenTs 
and  reflexions.  Hence  the  appeal  is  made 
to  every  one's  own  confcioufnefs,  which  de- 
clares the  truth  or  falmood  of  the  imitation. 
When  thefe  commotions  are  produced  and 
made  objective  to  fenfe  by  vifible  figns,  is 
observation  a  more  fallible  guide,  than  con- 
Jcioufnefs  ?  Or,  doth  experience  atteft  thefe 
figns  to  be  lefs  fimilar  and  uniform,  than 
their  occafions?  By  no  means,  fake  a  man 
under  the  impreflion  of  joy,  fear,  grief,  or 

anv 
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any  other  of  the  ftronger  affections,  and 
fee,  if  a  peculiar  conformation  of  feature, 
fome  certain  ftretch  of  mufcle,  or  contor- 
tion of  limb,  will  not  neceffarily  follow,  as 
the  clear  and  undoubted  index  of  his  con- 
dition.    Our  natural  curiofity  is  ever  awake 
and  attentive  to  thefe  changes.    And  poetry 
fets   herfelf   at   work,  with    eagernefs,    to 
catch  and  tranfcribe  their  various  appear- 
ances.    No  correfpondency   of  reprefenta- 
tion,  then,  needs  furprize  us  ;  nor  any  the 
exa<5teft  resemblance    be   thought    flrange, 
•where  the  objett  is  equally   prefent  to  all 
perfons.     For  it  muft  be  remarked  of  the 
•viftble  effefts  of  MIND,  as,  before,  of  the 
pbaencmena  of  the  material  world^  that  they 
are,  (imply,  the  objects  of  obf creation.     So 
that  what  was  concluded  of  thefe,  will  hold 
alfo  of  the  others;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  efeffs  of  internal  movements  do  not  pre- 
fent themfelves  fo  constantly  to  the  eye,  nor 
with  that  uniformity  of  appearance,  as  per- 
manent   external    exigencies.      We    cannot 
furvey  them   at  pleafure,   but   as  occafion 
offers :  and  we,  further,  find  them  diverfi- 
fied  by  the  cbara^er^  or  difguifecl,  in  fome 
degree,  by  the  artifice,  of  the  perfons,  in 
i  whom 
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whom  we  obferve  them.  But  all  the  con- 
fequence  is,  that,  to  fucceed  in  this  work 
of  painting  the  fignatures  of  internal  affec- 
tion,  requires  a  larger  experience,  or  quick- 
er penetration,  than  copying  after  Jlitt 
life.  Where  the  proper  qualifications  are 
pofieffed,  and  efpecially  in  defcribing  the 
marks  of  vigorous  affections,  different  wri- 
ters cannot  be  fuppofed  to  vary  more  confi- 
derably,  in  this  province  of  imitation^  than 
in  the  other.  Our  trouble,  therefore,  on 
this  head,  may  feem  to  be  at  an  end.  Yet 
it  will  be  expected,  that  fo  general  a  con- 
clufion  be  inforced  by  fome  illuftrations. 

The  pafiion  of  LOVE  is  one  of  thofe  af- 
fections, which  bear  great  fway  in  the  hu- 
man nature.  I  is  workings  are  violent.  And 
its  effefts  on  the  perfon,  pofTeflfed  by  it,  and 
in  the  train  of  events,  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
cafion,  confpicuous  to  all  obfervers.  The 
power  of  this  commanding  affection  hatli 
triumphed  at  all  times.  It  hath  given  birth 
to  fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft  fignal 
tranfactions  in  hiftory  ;  and  hath  furnifhed 
the  moft  inchanting  fcenes  of  fiffion.  Po- 
etry hath  ever  lived  by  it.  The  modern 
mufe  hath  hardly  any  exigence  without  it. 

Let 
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Let  us  afk,  then,  of  this  tyrant 
whether  its  operations  are  not  too  familiar 
to  fenfe;  its  effefts  too  vifible  to  the  eye, 
to  make  it  necefifary  for  the  poet  to  go 
beyond  himfelf,  and  the  fphere  of  his  own 
obfervation,  for  the  anginal  of  his  de- 
fcriptions  of  it. 

To  prevent  all  cavil,  let  it  be  allowed, 
that  the  figns  of  this  paffion,  I  mean,  the 
vifible  effedls  in  which  it  mews  itfelf,  are 
various  and  almoft  infinite.  It  is  reproached, 
above  all  others,  with  the  names  of  ca- 
fricious,  fantaftic,  and  unreaf enable.  No 
wonder  then,  if  it  afTume  an  endlefs  variety 
of  forms,  and  feem  impatient,  as  it  were, 
of  any  certain  Ihape  or  pofture.  Yet 
this  Proteus  of  a  paffion  may  be  fixed  by 
the  magic  hand  of  the  poet.  Though  it 
can  occafwnally  take  all,  yet  it  delights  to  be 
feen  in  fome  fhapes,  more  than  others.  Some 
of  its  ejfeffs  are  known  and  obvious^  and  are 
perpetually  recurring  to  obfervation.  And 
thefe  are  ever  fitted  to  the  ends  of  poetry ; 
every  man  pronouncing  of  fuch  reprefenta- 
tions  from  his  proper  experience,  that  they 
are  from  nature.  Nay  its  very  irregularities 
may  be  reduced  to  rule.  There  is  not,  in 

antiquity, 
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antiquity,  a  truer  picture  of  this  fond  and 
froward  paffion,  than  is  given  us  in  the 
perfon  of  Terence's  Phaedria  from  Menan- 
der.  Horace  and  Perfms,  when  they  fet 
themfelves,  on  purpofe,  to  expofe  and  ex- 
aggerate its  follies,  could  imagine  nothing 
beyond  it.  Yet  we  have  much  the  fame  in- 
confiftent  character  in  JULIA  in  The  two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Shall  it  be  now  faid,  that  Shakefyeare  co- 
pied from  Terence,  as  Terence  from  Me- 
nander  ?  Or  is  it  not  as  plain  to  common 
fenfe,  that  the  Englifh  poet  is  original,  as 
that  the  Latin  poet  was  an  imitator  ? 

Shakefyeare,  on  another occafion,  defcribes 
the  various,  external  fymptoms  of  this  ex- 
travagant affection .  Amongft  others,  hein- 
firts,  there  is  no  furer  fign  of  being  in  love, 
"  than  when  every  thing  about  you  demon- 
"  ftrates  a  carelefs  defolation"  [As  you  like 
it.  A.  iii.  Sc.  8.]  Suppofe  now  the  poet  to 
have  taken  in  hand  the  ftory  of  a  neglected, 
abandoned  lover  ;  for  inftance  of  Ari- 
adne; a  (lory,  which  antient  poetry  took 
a  pleafure  to  relate,  and  which  hath  been 
touched  with  infinite  grace  by  the  tender, 
paflionate  mufe  of  Catullus  and  Ovid.  Sup- 
pofe 
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pofe  him  to  give  a  pourtrait  of  her  -paffwn 
in  that  diftrefsful  moment  when,  "from  the 
"  naked  beach,  Jhe  views  the  parting  fail  of 
"  T'hefeus"  This  was  a  time  for  all  the 
figns  of  defolation  to  mew  themfelves.  And 
could  we  doubt  of  his  defcribing  thofe  very 
JtgnSy  which  nature's  felf  dictated,  long  ago, 
to  Catullus  ? 

Non  flavo  retinens  fubtilem  vert  ice  rnttrarn, 
Nan  contexta  levi  velatum  peftus  aml£lu^ 
Non  tereti  Jlropbio  luttantes  vinfla  papillas  ; 
Omni  a  qu^e  iota  delapfa  e  corpore  pajjlm 
Ipjius  ante  pedes flufltts  fain  alludebant. 

But  there  is  a  higher  inftance  in  view. 
The  humanity  and  eafy  elegance  of  the  two 
Latin  poets,  juft  mentioned,  joined  to  an 
unaffected  naivete  of  exprefilon,  were,  per- 
haps, mod  proper  to  deicribe  the  petulan- 
cies,  the  caprices,  the  foftnefies,  of  this  paf- 
lion  in  common  life.  To  paint  its  tragic 
and  more  awful  diftrefles,  to  melt  the  foul 
into  all  the  fympathies  of  forrow,  is  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Virgil's  poetry.  His  ta- 
lents were,  indeed,  univerfal.  But,  I  think, 
we  may  give  it  for  the  charafteriflic  of  his 
j  that  (he  was,  beyond  all  others,  pof- 

feffed 
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fefled  of  a  fovereign  power  of  touching  the 
tender  paffions.  Euripides*  felf,  whofe 
genius  was  moft  refembling  to  his,  of  all 
the  ancients,  holds,  perhaps,  but  the  fecond 
place  in  this  praife. 

A  poet,  thus  accomplilhed,  would  omit, 
we  may  be  fure,  no  occafion  of  yielding  to 
his  natural  bias  of  recording  the  diftrefles  of 
love.  He  difcovered  his  talent,  as  well  as 
inclination,  very  early,  in  the  Bucolics  ;  and 
even,  where  one  fhould  lead  expect  it,  in 
his  Georgics.  But  the  faireft  opportunity 
offered  in  his  great  defign  of  the  Aeneis. 
Here,  one  Ihould  fuppofe,  the  whole  bent 
of  his  genius  would  exert  itfelf.  And  we 
are  not  difappointed.  I  fpeak  not  of  that 
fucceflion  of  fentiments^  reflexions,  and  ex- 
fojiulations,  which  flow,  as  in  a  continued 
it  ream  of  grief,  from  the  firft  difcovery  of 
her  heart  to  her  Mer,  to  her  laft  frantic 
and  inflamed  refentments.  Thefe  belong  to 
the  former  article  of  infernal  movements: 
and  need  not  be  confidered.  My  concern, 
at  prefent,  is  with  thofe  viftble,  external 
indications^  the  fenfible  marks  and  figna- 
tures  (as  exprefied  in  look,  air,  and  action) 
of  this  tormenting  frenzy.  The  hiftory  of 

thefe, 
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thefe,  as  related  in  the  narrative  pa"rt  of 
Dido's  adventure,  would  comprehend  every 
natural  fituation  of  a  perfon,  under  love's 
diftradtions.  And  it  were  no  unpleafing 
amufement  to  follow  and  contemplate  her, 
in  a  feries  of  pictures,  from  her  firft  atti- 
tude, of  hanging  on  the  mouth  of  Aeneas, 
through  all  the  gradual  excefles  of  her 
rage,  to  the  concluding  fatal  aft  of  defpera- 
tion.  But  they  are  deeply  imprinted  on 
every  fchoolboy's  memory.  It  need  only 
be  obferved,  that  they  are  fuch,  as  almoft 
neccflarily  fpring  up  from  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  her  cafe,  and  which  every  reader, 
on  firft  view,  as  agreeing  to  his  own  notices 
and  obfcrvations,  pronounces  natural. 

It  may  feem  fufficient,  therefore,  to  af- 
cribe  thefe  pourtraitures  of  pafllon,  fo  fuit- 
able  to  all  our  expectations,  and  in  drawing 
which  the  genius  of  the  great  poet  fo  emi- 
nently excelled,  to  the  original  hand  and 
defign  of  Virgil.  But  the  perverfe  humour 
of  criticifm,  occafioned  by  this  inveterate 
prejudice  "  of  taking  all  refemblances  for 
thefts"  will  allow  no  fuch  thing.  Before 
it  will  decide  of  this  matter,  every  ancient 

writer, 
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writer,  who  but  incidentally  touches  a  love- 
adventure,  muft  be  fought  out  and  brought 
in  evidence  againft  him.  And  finding  that 
Homer  hath  his  Calypfo,  and  Euripides  and 
A'pollonius  their  Medea,  it  adjudges  the  en- 
tire epifode  to  be  ftolen  by  piece- meal,  and 
patched-up  out  of  their  writings.  I  have  a 
learned  critic  now  before  me,  who  roundly 
aflerts,  "'that,  but  for  the  Argonautics, 
"  there  had  been  no  fourth  book  of  the 
"  Aeneis  [»]."  Some  traits  of  refemblance 
there  are.  It  could  not  be  otherwife. 
But  all  the  ufc  a  candid  reader,  who  comes 
to  his  author  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  critic, 
will  make  of  them,  is  to  (hew,  "  how  juftly 
"  the  poet  copies  nature,  which  had  iug- 
"  gefted  iimilar  reprefentations  to  his  pre- 
«  deceflbrs." 

What  is  here  concluded  of  the  fofter^  can- 
not but  hold  more  ftrongly  of  the  boifterous 
paffions.  Thefe  do  not  flicker,  and  conceal 
themfelves  within  the  man.  It  is,  particu- 
larly, of  their  nature,  to  ftand  forth,  and 
mew  themfelves  in  outward  attions.  Of 

\ni\  JEREMIAS  HOELSLINUS,  Prolegom. ad  Apollon* 
Rhodium. 

VOL.  Ill,  E  the 
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the  more  illuftrious  effefts  of  the  ruder  paf- 
fions  the  chief  are  contentions  and  wars  — 
regum  &  populorum  aeftus  •,    which,  by  rea- 
Ibn  of  the  grandeur  of  the  fubject,  and  its 
important  confequences,  fo  fitted  to  ftrike 
the  thought,  and  fire  the  affections  of  the 
reader,  poetry,  I  mean  the  higheft  and  fub- 
limeft  fpecies  of  it,  chufes  principally  to 
defcribe.    In  the  conduct  of  fuch  description, 
fome  difference  will  arife  from  the  inftru- 
ments  in  ufe  for  annoyance  of  the  enemy, 
and,  in  general,   the  ftate  of  art  military  y 
but  the  actuating  paflions  of  rage,  ambition, 
emulation,  thirjl  of  honour,  revenge,  &c.  are 
invariably  the  fame,  and  are  conltantly  evi- 
denced by  the  fame  external  marks  or  cha- 
racters.    The  Jbocks  of  armies,  fingle  com- 
bats ;  the  chances  and  fingularities  of  either  ; 
wounds,  deaths,  jiratagems,  and  the  other 
attendants  on  battle,  which  furnifli  out  the 
ftate  and  magnificence  of  the  epic  mufc, 
are,  all  of  them,  fixed,  determinate  objects ; 
which  leave  their  imprefllons  on  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  in  as  diftinft  and  uniform  cha- 
racters, as  the  great  constituent  parts  of  the 
material  univerle  itfelf.     He  hath  only  to 
look  abroad  into  life  and  aclion  for  the  mo- 
$  del 
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del  of  all  fuch  rcprefentations.  On  which 
account  we  can  rarely  be  certain,  that  the 
picture  is  not  from  nature,  though  an  exa<5t 
refemblance  give  to  fuperficial  and  unthink- 
ing obfervers  the  fufpicion  of  art. 

The  fame  reaibning  extends  to  all  the 
fhaenvmena  of  human  life,  which  are  the 
effects  or  confequences  of  ftrovg  affefiionty 
and  which  fet  mankind  before  us  in  gejtures, 
looks,  or  actions,  declarative  of  the  inward 
fuggeftions  of  the  heart.  It  can  feldom  be 
affirmed  with  confidence,  in  fuch  cafes,  on 
the  fcore  of  any  fimilarity,  that  one  repre- 
fentation  imitates  another  ;  fmce  an  ordinary 
attention  to  the  fame  common  original,  fuffi- 
ciently  accounts  for  both.  The  reader,  if 
he  fees  fit,  will  apply  thelie  remarks  to  the 
battles,  games,  travels,  &c.  of  a  great  poet ; 
the  fuppofed  flerility  of  whofe  genius  hath 
been  charged  with  ferving  itfelf  pretty  freely 
of  the  copious,  inexhaultcd  ftores  of  Homer. 
In  fum ;  • 

Quicquid agunt  homines,  votum^timor,  Ira,  voluptast 
Gaudla,  &c. 

Whatever  be  the  actuating pajjion,  it  cannot 

but  be  thought  unfair  to  fufpect  the  artift 

E  2  of 
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of  imitation  •,    where  nothing  more  is  pre- 
tended  than  a  refemblance  in  the  draught 
ofjimilar  efefis,  which  it  is  not  poflible  to 
avoid. 

2.  If  this  be  comprehended,  I  (hall  need 
to  fay  the  lefs  of  the  MANNERS  j  which  are 
not  lefs  conftant  in  their  effeRs,  than  the 
PASSIONS.  When  the  character  of  any  per- 
fbn  hath  been  fignified,  and  his  fituation  de- 
fcribed,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  twenty 
different  writers  fhould  hit  on  the  fame  at- 
titudes, or  employ  him  in  the  fame  manner. 
When  Mercury  is  fent  to  command  the  de- 
parture of  UlyfTes  from  Calypfo,  our  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  hero's  character 
makes  us  expect  to  find  him  in  the  precife 
attitude^  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  **  fitting 
"  in  folitude  on  the  lea-more,  and  calling  a 
"  wimful  eye  towards  Ithaca."  Or,  when, 
in  the  Iliad,  an  embafiy  is  difpatched  to 
treat  with  the  refentful  and  vindictive,  but 
brave  Achilles,  nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
vious, than  to  draw  the  pupil  of  Chiron  in 
his  tent,  "  foothing  his  angry  foul  with  his 
•'  harp,  and  finging 

"  Tb"1  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings" 

It 
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It  was  the  like  attention  to  nature,  which 
led  Milton  to  difpofe  of  his  fallen  angels 
after  the  manner,  defcribed  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Paradife  loft. 

To  multiply  inftances,  when  every  poet 
in  every  page  is  at  hand  to  furnifh  them, 
were  egregious  trifling. .  In  all  cafes  of  this 
fort,  the  known  'character,  in  conjunction 
with  the  circumftances  of  the  perfon  defcri- 
bed, determines  the  particular  aftion  or  em- 
floyment,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  abfolutely, 
that  it  requires  fome  induftry  to  miftake  it. 
In  faying  which,  I  do  not  forget,  what  many 
have,  perhaps,  been  ready  to  object  to  me 
long  fmce,  "  that  what  is  naturalis  not  there- 
"  fore  of  neceffity  obvious  :  All  the  amazing 
"  flights  of  Homer's  or  Shakefpeare's 
"  fancy  are  found  agreeable  to  nature,  when 
"  contemplated  by  the  capable  reader  ;  but 
"  who  will  fay,  that,  therefore,  they  muft 
"  have  prefented  themfelves  to  the  genera- 
"  lity  of  writers?  The  office  of judgment  is 
"  one  thing ;  and  of  invention,  another.'* 

Properly  fpeaking,  what   we   call  inven- 
tion in  poetry  is,  in  refpect  of  the  matter  of 
it,  fimply,  obferoation.     And  it  is  in  the  ar- 
rangement, ufe,  and  application  of  his  ma- 
E  3  tfrials, 
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terals,  not  in  the  inveftigation  of  them,  that 
the  exercife  of  the  poet's  genius  principally 
confiils.    In  the  cafe  of  immediate  and  direct 
imagery,  which  is  the  fubject   at   prefent, 
nothing   more   is    requifite,   than   to  paint 
truly,  what   nature  prelents  to  the  eye,  or, 
common  fenfe  fuggefts  to  the  mind  of  the 
wr.ter.     A  vivacity  of  thought  will,  indeed, 
be  necefiary  to  run  over  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  of  any  appearance,  and  a  juft  dif- 
cernment  will  be  wanting,  out  of  a  number, 
to  felecl  fuch  peculiar  circumftances,  as  are 
mod  adapted  to  ftrike  the  imagination.     Jt 
is  not  therefore  pretended,  that  the  fame 
images  mufl  occur  to  all.    Sluggiih,  unacTive 
understandings,  which  feldom  look  abroad 
into  living  nature,  or,  when  they  do,  have 
pot  curiofity  or  vigour  enough  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  nicer  particularities  of  her 
beauties,    will   unavoidably    overlook    the 
ccmmoneft  appearances :   Or,  wanting  that 
juft  perception  of  what  is  beautiful,  which 
we  call  tfifte,  will  as  often  miflake  in  the 
cbcice  of  thofe  circumftances,  which  they 
may   have  happened  to  contemplate.     But 
quick,  perceptive,  intelligent  minds  (and 
of  fuch  only  I  can  be  thought  to  fpeak) 

will 
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will  hardly  fail  of  feeing  nature  in  the  fame 
light,  and  of  noting  the  fame  diftinct  fea- 
tures and  proportions.  The  fuperiority  of 
Homer  and  Shakefpeare  to  other  poets  doth 
not  lie  in  their  difcovery  of  new  fentiments 
or  images,  but  in  the-  forceable  manner,  in 
which  their  fublime  genius  taught  them  to 
convey  and  imprefs  old  ones. 

And  to  inforce  what  is  here  faid  of  the 
familiarity  of  this  clafs  of  the  poet's  mate- 
rials, one  may,  further,  appeal  to  the  cafe 
of  the  other  mimetic  arts,  which  have  no 
affiftance  from  narration*  Certain  geftures, 
looks,  or  attitudes,  are  fo  immediately  decla- 
rative of  the  internal  afluating  caufes,  that, 
on  the  flighted  view  of  the  pifture  or  flattie, 
we  collect  the  real  ftate  of  the  perfons  re- 
prefented.  This  figure,  we  fay,  ftrongly 
exprefles  the  pafllon  of  grief;  that,  of  an- 
ger \  that,  of  joy ;  and  fo  of  all  the  other 
affections.  Or,  again,  when  the  particular 
pajjion  is  characterized,  the  general  temper 
and  difpofition,  which  we  call  the  manners, 
is  clearly  difcernible.  There  is  a  liberal 
and  graceful  air,  which  difcovers  a  fine  tem- 
perature of  the  affections,  in  one  j  a  clofe 
and  fullen  afpect,  declaring  a  narrow  con- 
E  4  (  traded 
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traded  fclfifhnefs  in  another.  In  (hort, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  mark  or  feature  of  the 
human  mind,  any  peculiarity  of  difpofuion 
or  character,  which  the  artift  does  not  fet 
off  and  make  appear  at  once,  to  the  view, 
by  ibme  certain  turn  or  confcrmation  of  the 
outward  figure.  Now  this  effect  of  his  art 
would  be  impoffible,  were  it  not,  that  re- 
gular and  conftant  obfervation  hath  found 
fuch  extwnal  figns  confociated  with  the  cor- 
refpondent  internal  workings.  A  heaven 
overhung  with  clouds,  the  tojjing  of  waves, 
and  intermingled  flajhts  of  lightning,  are  not 
furer  indications  of  -nftorm,  than  the  gloomy 
face,  diftorted  limb,  and  indignant  eye^  are  of 
the  outrage  of  conflicting  ^z$?0#.  The  fim- 
pleft  fpectator  is  capable  of  obferving  this. 
And  the  artift  deceives  himfelf,  or  would 
reflect  a  falfe  honour  on  his  art,  who  fufpefts 
there  is  any  myllery  in  making  fuch  dif- 
coveries. 

It  is  true,  fome  great  painters  have 
thought  it  c  nvenient  to  explain  the  defign 
of  their  works  by  infer iptions.  We  find 
this  expedient  to  have  been  practifed  of  old 
by  Polygnotus,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  defcripuon  given  us,  of  two  of  his  pic- 
tures 
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tures  by  Paufanias  •,  and  the  fame  thing  is 
obfcrvable  of  fome  of  the  beft  modern 
mafters.  But  their  intention  was  only  to 
fignify  the  names  of  the  principal  perfons, 
and  to  declare  the  general  fcope  of  their 
pictures.  And  fo  far  this  ufage  may  not  be 
amifs  in  large  competitions,  and  efpecially 
on  new  or  uncommon  fubjects.  But  mould 
an  arcift  borrow  the  affiftance  of  words  to 
tell  us  the  meaning  of  airs  and  attitudes, 
and  to  interpret  to  us  the  exprejfion  of  each 
figure,  fuch  a  piece  of  intelligence  muft 
needs  be  thought  very  impertinent ;  fince 
they  muft  be  very 'unqualified  to  pafs  their 
judgment  on  works  of  this  fort,  who  had 
not,  from  their  own  obfervation,  collected 
the  vifible  Jigns,  ufually  attendant  on  any 
character  or  pajfion-,  and  whom  therefore 
the  reprefentation  of  thefey?£«j,  would  not 
lead  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  character 
or  paflion  intended. 

Nay  there  is  one  advantage  which  paint- 
ing hath,  in  this  refpect,  over  narration^ 
and  even  poetry  itfelf.  For  though  poetry 
reprefent  the  fame  objects,  the  fame  fenfible 
marks  of  the  internal  movements,  as  paint- 
ing, yet  it  doth  it  with  lefs  particularity 

and 
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and  exaffnefs.  My  meaning  will  be  under- 
ftood  in  reflecting,  that  words  can  only  give 
us,  even  when  moft  expieflive,  the  general 
image.  The  pencil  touches  its  fmalleft  and 
minuteft  fyecialities.  And  this  will  explain 
the  reafon  why  any  remarkable  correfpon- 
dency  of  air,  feature^  attitude^  &c.  in  two 
pictures,  will,  commonly  and  with  good  rea- 
fon, convict  one  or  both  of  them  of  imita- 
tion :  whereas  this  conclufion  is  by  no  means 
fo  certain  from  a  correfpondency  of  defcri- 
ption  in  two  poems.  For  the  odds  are  pro- 
digious againft  fuch  exactnefs  of  fimilitude, 
when  the  flighted  trace  of  the  pencil  forms 
a  fenfible  difference  :  But  poets,  who  do  not 
convey  ideas  with  the  fame  precifion  and 
diftinctnefs,  cannot  be  juftly  liable  to  this 
imputation,  even  where  the  general  image 
reprefented  happens  to  be  the  fame.  Vir- 
gil, one  would  think,  on  a  very  affecting 
occafion,  might  have  given  the  following 
reprefentation  of  his  hero, 
M'Mta  gcmens  largoque  humeftat  fiumine  vultum  ; 
without  any  fufpicion  of  communicating 
with  Homer,  who  had  laid,  in  like  manner, 
of  his, 


But 
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But  had  two  painters,  in  prefenting  this 
image,  agreed  in  the  fame  particularities  of 
pojiure,  inclination  of  the  head,  air  of  tbe 
face,  &c.  no  one  could  doubt  a  moment, 
that  the  one  was  ftolen  from  the  other. 
Which  fingle  obfervation,  if  attended  to, 
will  greatly  abate  the  prejudice,  ufually  en- 
tertained on  this  fubjecl:.  We  think  it  in- 
credible, amidft  the  infinite  diverfity  of  the 
poet's  materials,  that  any  two  mould  accord 
in  the  choice  of  the  very  fame;  more  efpe- 
cially  when  defcribed  with  the  fame  circum- 
ftances.  But  we  forget,  that  the  fame  ma- 
terials are  left  in  common  to  all  poets,  and 
that  the  very  circumjlances,  alledged,  can 
be,  in  words,  but  very  generally  and  im- 
perfectly delineated. 

3.  Of  the  calmer  fentiments,  which  come 
within  the  province  of  poetry,  and,  break- 
ing forth  into  outward  act,  furnifh  matter 
to  defcription,  the  moft  remarkable  in  their 
operations  are  thofe  of  religion.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  principal  of  thofe  rites  and 
ceremonies,  of  thofe  outward  acts  of  homage, 
which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  and  conftituted  the  public  religion 
pf  mankind,  had  their  rife  in  our  common 

nature, 
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nature,  and  were  the  genuine  product  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind  [»].  For 
it  is  the  mere  illufion  of  this  inveterate  error 
concerning  imitation,  in  general,  which  hath 
milled  fome  great  names  to  imagine  them 
traduclivc  from  each  other.  But  the  occa- 
fion  does  not  require  us  to  take  the  matter 
fo  deep.  The  office  of  poetry,  in  defcribing 
the  folemnity  of  her  religious  ritual,  is^to 
look  no  farther,  than  the  eftablifhed  modes 
of  the  age  and  country,  whofe  manners  it 
would  reprefent.  If  thefe  mould  be  the 
fame  at  different  times  in  two  religions,  or 
the  religion  itfelf  continue  unchanged,  it 
neceflarily  follows,  that  the  reprefentations 
of  them  by  different  writers  will  agree  to 
the  minuteft  refemblance.  Not  only  the 
general  rite  or  cereminy  will  be  the  fame  j 
but  the  very  peculiarities  of  its  perform- 
ance, which  are  prefcribed  by  rule,  remain 
unaltered.  Thus,  if  religicus  fentiments 
ufually  exprefs  themfelves,  in  all  men,  by  a 
certain  pojlure  of  the  body,  direction  of  the 
hands,  turn  of  the  countenance,  &c.  thefe 
figns  are  uniformly  and  faithfully  pictured 

[»]  Div.  LEG.  vol.  n.  par.  i.  p.  35$.  cd.  1741. 

in 
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in  all  devotional  pourtraits.  So,  again,  if 
by  the  genius  of  any  particular  religion,  to 
which  the  poet  is  carefully  to  adhere,  the 
praclice  offacr$ces9  auguries,  omens,  luftra- 
tions,  &c.  be  required  in  its  eftablifhed  ce- 
remonial, the  draught  of  this  diverfity  of 
f viper  ft itions,  and  of  their  minuted  particu- 
lars, will  have  a  neceflary  place  in  any 
work,  profeffing  to  delineate  fuch  religion ; 
whatever  fefemblance  its  defcriptions  may 
be  forefeen  to  have  to  thofe  of  any  other. 

The  reader  will  proceed  to  apply  thefe 
remarks,  where  he  fees  fit.  For  it  may 
fcarcely  feem  worth  while  td  take  notice  of 
the  infmuation,  which  a  polite  writer,  but 
no  very  able  critic,  hath  thrown  out  againft 
the  entire  ufe  of  religious  defcription  in  po-r 
etry.  I  fay  the  entire  ufe  \  for  fo  I  under- 
ftand  him,  when  he  fays,  "  the  religion  of 
"  the  gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  con- 
"  texture  of  all  the  antient  poetry  with  a 
"  very  agreeable  mixture,  which  made  the 
"  moderns  affeft  to  give  that  of  Chriftianity 
"  a  place  alfo  in  their  poems  [o~\."  He 
feems  not  to  have  conceived,  that  the  vi- 

[o]  Sir  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  24^. 
ed.  1740.  fol. 

fible 
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fUe  effefts  of  religious  opinions  and  difpo- 
fitions,  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  what 
Is  moft  ftriking  in  the  fublimer  poetry.  The 
narrative  fpecies  delights  in,  or  rather  can- 
not iubfift  without,  thefe  folemn  pictures  of 
the  religious  ritual;  and  the  theatre  is 
never  more  moved,  than  when  its  awful 
fcenery  is  exhibited  in  the  dramatic.  Or, 
if  he  meant  this  cenfure,  of  the  intervention 
offuperior  agents,  and  what  we  call  machinery^ 
the  obfervation  (though  it  be  feconded 
by  one,  whofe  profeflion  Ihould  have 
taught  him  much  better  [/>])  is  not  more  to 
the  purpofe.  For  the  pomp  of  the  epic 
miife  demands  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  train 
of  thefe  celeftial  perfonages.  Intending, 
as  me  doth,  toatlonim  the  imagination  with 
whatever  is  moft  auguft  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  human  thought,  it  is  not  pofiible  for 
her  to  accomplifh  this  great  end,  but  by  the 

[f>~\  "  La  machine  da  mti-jeilleux,  T intervention  djun 
"  pouvoir  celcft't  la  nature  des  epifodes,  tout  ce  qui 
"  depend  de  la  tyrannie  de  la  coutume,  &t  de  cet  inftindl 
n  qui  on  nomine  gout;  voila  lur  quoi  il  y  a  milk-  opi- 
*'  nions,  &  point  de  regies  generates."  M.  DE  VOL- 
TAIRE,  Effciyejur  la  Poejie  Jlfi^utt  chap.  i. 

miniftry 
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miniftry  of  fupernatural  intelligencies,  PER 

AMBAGES  ET  MINISTERIA  DEORUM. 

Or,  the  proof  of  thefe  two  points  may  be 
given  more  preciiely  thus :  "  The  relation 
"  of  man  to  the  deity,  being  as  efiential  to 
"  his  nature,  as  that  which  he  bears  to  his 
"  fellow-citizens,  religion  becomes  as  necef- 
"  fary  a  part  of  a  ferious  and  fublime  nar- 
"  ration  of  human  life,  as  civil  afiions. 
"  And  as  the  fublime  nature  of  it  requires 
"  even  virtues  and  vices  to  be  perfonified, 
"  much  more  is  it  neceffary,  that  fupematu- 
"  ral  agency  mould  bear  a  part  in  it.  For, 
"  whatever  fome  fefts  may  think  of  reli- 
"  gion's  being  a  divine  philolbphy  in  the 
"  mind,  the/w/muft  exhibit  man's  addrefies 
"  to  heaven  in  ceremonies ,  and  heaven's  in- 
"  tervention  by  vifible  agency" 

So  that  the  intermixture  of  religion,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  not  only  agreeable? 
but  neceflary  to  the  very  genius  of,  at  leaft, 
the  higheft  clafs  of  poetry.  Antients  and 
moderns  might  therefore  be  led  to  the  dif- 
play  of  this  facred  fcenery,  -without  affefta.- 
tion.  And  for  what  concerns  Chriftian pacts, 
in  particular,  we  fee  from  an  in  fiance  at 
home  (whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  fome 

Italians, 
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Italians,  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  in 
his  eye)  that,  where  the  fubjecr.  is  pro- 
per to  receive  it,  it  can  appear  with  as 
much  grace,  as  in  the  poets  ofpagamfm.  It 
may  be  concluded  then,  univerfally,  that 
religion  is  the  proper  objeft  of  poetry,  which 
wants  no  prompter  of  a  preceding  model  to 
give  it  an  introduction;  and  that  the  forms, 
under  which  it  prefents  itfelf,  are  too  mani- 
feft  and  glaring  to  obfervation,  to  elcape 
any  writer. 

The  cafe  is  fomewhat  different  with  what 
I  call  the  moral  and  oeconomical  fentiments. 
Thefe  operate  indeed  within,  and  by  their 
bufy  and  active  powers  adminifter  abundant 
matter  to  poetic  defcription,  which  alone  is 
equal  to  thefe  unfecn  workings.  For  their 
actings  on  the  body  are  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce any  vifible  alteration  of  the  outward 
form.  Their  fine  and  delicate  movements 
are  to  be  apprehended  only  and  furveyed  by 
confcious  attentive  reflexion.  They  are  not, 
ufually,  of  force  enough  to  wield  the  ma- 
chine of  man-,  to  diicompofe  his  frame,  or 
diftort  his  feature :  and  fo  rarely  come  to 
be  fufceptible  of  fiflure  or  reprefentation. 
One  may  compare  the  fubtle  operations  of 

thefe 
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thefe  fentiments  on  the  human  form,  to  the 
gentle  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  face  of 
nature.  Its  fofc  afpirations  may  be  per- 
ceived -,  its  nimble  and  delicate  fpirit  may 
diffufe  itfelf  through  woods  and  folds,  and 
its  pervading  influence  cherifh  and  invigo- 
rate all  animal  or  vegetative  being.  Yet  no 
external  figns  evidence  its  effects  to  fenfe. 
It  acts  invifibly,  and  therefore  no  power  of 
imitation  can  give  \tform  and  colouring.  Its 
impulfes  muft,  at  leaft,  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  ftrength  :  it  muft  wave  the  grafs, 
incline  trees,  and  fcatter  leaves,  before  the 
painter  can  lay  hold  of  it,  and  draw  it  into 
defcription.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  our  calmer 
fentiments.  They  feldom  ftir  or  diforder 
the  human  frame.  They  fpring  up  cafually, 
and  as  circumftances  concur,  within  us;  but, 
as  it  were,  fink  and  die  away  again,  like 
patting  gales,  without  leaving  any  imprefs 
or  mark  of  violence  behind  them.  In  fhort, 
when  they  do  not  grow  out  offxed  charac- 
ters^ or  are  prompted  by  paj/ion,  they  do 
not,  I  believe,  ever  make  themfelves  vifible. 

And  this  obfervation  reaches  as  well  to 
event  and  acJion  in  life,  as  to  the  corporal 
figure  of  the  perfon  in  whom  they  operate. 

VOL.  III.  F  The 
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The  fentiments,  here  fpoken  of,  however 
naturally  or  even  neceflarily  they  may  occur 
to  the  mind  on  certain  occalions,  yet  have 
feldom  or  never  any  immediate  effect  on 
confequent  action.  And  the  reafon  is,  that 
we  do  not  proceed  to^on  the  fole  conclu- 
fions  of  the  underltanding;  unlefs  fuch  con- 
clufions,  by  frequent  meditation,  or  the  co- 
operating influence  of  fome  affection,  excite 
a  ferment  in  the  mind,  and  impel  the  will 
by  pajjion.  Such  moral  aphorifms  as  thefe, 
"  that  friend/hip  is  the  medicine  of  life" 
and,  "  that  our  country,  as  including  all  other 
"  interefls,  claims  our  firft  regard"  though 
likely  to  obtrude  themfelves  upon  us  on  a 
thoufand  occafions,  yet  would  never  have 
urged  Achilles  to  fuch  a  train  of  action,  as 
makes  the  rtriking  part  of  the  Iliad  ;  or 
Ulyfles,  to  that  which  runs  through  the  in- 
tire  Odyfley  -,  if  a  ftrong,  inftinctive  af- 
fection in  both  had  not  confpired  to  pro- 
duce it.  When  produced,  therefore,  they 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  genuine  con- 
iequences,  not  of  thefe  moral  fentimentsy 
taken  limply  by  themfelves,  but  of  ftrong 
benevolence  of  foul,  implanted  by  nature* 

and 
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and  itrengchened  by  habit.  They  are  pro- 
perly then,  the  refill t  of  the  manner -j,  or 
paffions,  which  have  been  already  con- 
templated. Our  fentiments,  merely  as  fuch, 
terminate  in  themfelves,  and  furnifli  no  ex- 
ternal apparent  matter  to  dffcripti'sn. 

The  fame  conclufion  would,  it  muft  be 
owned,  hold  of  our  religious^  as  moral  fenti- 
ments>  were  we  to  regard  them  only  in  this 
view   of  difpa/ionate    and    cool    reflexions. 
For  fuch  reflexions    produce  no  change  of 
feature^  no  alteration  in  the  form  or  counten- 
ance, nor  are  they  necefiarily  followed  by 
any  fenfible  demon  ft  ration  of  their  power 
in    outward   aftion.     But    then    it   ufually 
happens  (which  fets  the  wideft  difference 
between  the  two  cafes)  that  the  one,  as  re- 
fpeclingan  ofy'eff,  whofe  very  idea  interests 
ftrongly,  and  puts  all  our  faculties  in  mo- 
tion, are,    almoft    of  necefiity,    affbciated 
with  the  impelling  caufes  of  affeflion ;  and 
fo  exprefs  themfelves  in  legible  figns  and 
characters.     Whereas  the  other  fentimentSj 
•refpeaing  human  nature  and  its  neceffities, 
are  frequently  no  other  than  a  calm  indif- 
ferent furvey  of  common  life,  unattended 
F  2  with 
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with  any  emotion  or  inciting   principle  of 
action.     Hence  religion,   infpiriting  all  its 
meditations  with  entbufiafm,  generally  fhews 
itfelf  in  outward  figns  -,    whereas   we   fre- 
quently difcern  no  traces,  as  necefiarily  at- 
tendant upon  moral.     Which  difference  is 
worth  the  noting,  were  it  only  for  the  fake 
of  feeing  more  diltindly  the  vaft  advantage 
of  poetry,  above  all  other  modes  of  imitation. 
For  tbefe,  explaining   themielves    by   the 
help   of   natural    media,   which   prefcnt  a 
real  refemblance,  are  able  but  imperfectly  to 
defcribe  religious  fentiments  •,  in  as  much  as 
they   exprefs  the  general  vague  difpofition 
only,  and  not  the  precife  fentiments  them- 
fehes.     And  in  moral,  they  can  frequently 
give  us  no  image  or  reprefentation  at  all. 
While  poetry,  which  tells  its  meaning  by 
artificial  figns,  conveys  diftinct  and   clear 
notices  of  this  clafs  of  moral  and  religious 
conceptions,  which  afford  fuch  mighty  en- 
tertainment to  the  human  mind.     But  it 
ierves  to  a  further   purpoie,  more  imme- 
diately relative  to  the  fubjecl:  of  this  in- 
quiry.    For  theie  ethic  and  prudential  con- 
clufions,  being  feen  to  produce  no  imme- 
diate 
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diate  effeft  in  look,  attitude,  or  action,  we 
are  to  regard  them  only  in  their  remoter 
and  lefs  direct'  confequences,  as  influencing, 
at  a  diftance,  the  civil  and  oeconomical  af- 
fairs of  life. 

And  in  this  view  they  open  a  frclh  field 
for  imitation  -,  not  quite  fo  linking  to  the 
fpe&ator,  perhaps,  but  even  larger,  than 
that,  into  which  religion,  with  all  its  multi- 
form fuperftitions,  before  led  us.  For  to 
thefe  internal  ivsrkings,  afllfted  and  pulhed 
forward  by  the  wants  and  neceflkies  of  our 
nature,  which  fet  the  inventive  powers  on 
work,  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  that 
vaft  congeries  of  political,  civil,  commercial, 
and  mechanic  inftitutions,  of  thofe  infinite 
manufactures,  arts,  and  exercifes,  which 
come  in  to  the  relief  or  embellishment  of 
human  life.  Add  to  thefe  all  thofe  name- 
lefs  events  and  aftkns,  which,  though  de- 
termined by  no  fixed  habit,  or  leading  af- 
fection, human  prudence,  providing  for  its 
fecurity  or  interefts,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  naturally  projects  and  prefcribes. 
Thefe  are  ample  materials  for  defcription-, 
and  the  greater  poetry  neceflarily  compre- 
F  3  hends 
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hends  a  large  fhare  of  them.  Yet  in  all 
delineations  of  this  fort  two  things  are  ob- 
fervable,  i.  That  in  the  latter ',  which  are 
the  pure  refultofour  reaibnings  concern- 
ing expediency,  common  fenfe,  in  given  con- 
junctures, often  leads  to  the  fame  mea- 
fures :  As  when  Ulyjfes  in  Homer  difguifes 
himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  corning  at  a  more 
exact  information  of  the  ftate  of  his  fa- 
mily •,  or,  whein  Oreftes  in  Sophocles  does 
the  fame,  to  bring  about  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  Elettra.  2.  In  refpect  of  ^former 
(which  is  of  principal  confideration)  the 
eftablifhed  modes  and  practices  of  life  being 
the  proper  and  only  archetype^  experience 
and  common  obfervation  cannot  fail  of 
pointing,  with  the  greateft  certainty,  to  them. 
So  that  in  the  one  cafe  different  writers  may 
Concur  in  treating  the  fame  matter  \  in  the 
other,  they  mtift.  But  this  Jail  will  bear  a 
little  further  illustration. 

The  critics  on  Homer  have  remarked, 
with  admiration,  in  him,  the  almoft  infinite 
variety  of  images  and  pictures,  taken  from 
|he  intire  circle  of  human  arts.  What- 
the  wit  of  man  had  invented  for  the 

fervicc 
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fervice  or  ornament  of  fociety  in  manual 
exercifes  and  operations  is  found  to  have  a 
place  in  his  writings.  Rural  affairs,  in 
their  feveral  branches ;  the  mechanic,  and 
all  the  polite  arts  of  fculpture,  painting* 
and  architecture^  are  occafionally  hinted  at 
in  his  poems ;  or,  rather,  their  various 
imagery,  io  *far  as  they  were  .known  and, 
pradtifed  in  thofe  times,  is  fully  and  largely 
difplayed.  Now  this,  though  it  fhew  the 
prodigious  extent  of  his  obfervation  and 
diligent  curiofity,  which  could  fearch 
through  all  the  ftorehoules  and  magazines 
of  art,  for  materials  of  defcription,  yet  is 
not  to  be  placed  to  the  fcore  of  his.fuperior 
inventive  faculty ;  nor  infers  any  thing  to 
the  difadvantage  of  .fucceeding  poets,  whole 
fubjecls  might  oblige  them  to  the  fame  de- 
fcriptionsj  any  more  than  his  vaft  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  fcenery,  in  all  its 
numberlefs  appearances,  implies  a  want  of 
genius  in  later  imitators,  who,  if  they  ven- 
tured, at  all,  into  this  province,  were  coh- 
ftrained  to  give  us  the  Jams  unvaried  re- 
frefentations. 

F  4  The 
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The  truth,  as  every  one  fees,  is,  briefly, 
this.  The  reftlefs  and  inquifitive  mind  of 
man  had  fucceeded  in  the  difcovery  or  im- 
provement of  the  numberlefs  arts  of  life. 
Thefe,  for  the  convenience  of  method,  are 
confidered  as  making  a  large  part  of  thofe 
fenfible  external  ejfefls,  which  fpring  from 
our  internal  fentiments  or  reafonings.  But, 
though  they  ultimately  refpect  thofe  reafon- 
ingSy  as  their  fource,  yet  they,  in  no  degree, 
depend  on  the  actual  exertion  of  them  in 
the  breaft  of  the  poet.  He  copies  only  the 
cuftoms  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes, 
that  is,  the  fenfible  effefts  themfelves. 
Thefe  are  permanent  objects,  and  may, 
nay  muft  be  the  fame^  whatever  be  the 
ability  or  genius  of  the  copier.  In  fhort, 
taken  together,  they  make  up  what,  in  the 
largeft  fcnfe  of  the  word,  we  may  call,  with 
the  painters,  ilcoftume;  which  though  it  be 
a  real  excellence  fcrupuloufly  to  obferve, 
yet  it  requires  nothing  more  than  exact  ob- 
fervation  and  hiftorical  knowledge  of  fafts 
to  do  it. 

And  now  having  the  various  objects  of 
poetical  imitation   before   us   (the  greateft 

part 
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part  of  which,  as  appears,  muft,  and  the 
reft  may,  occur  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
poet)   we  come  to  this   conclufion,   which, 
though  it  may  ftartle   the  farallelift,  there 
feems  no  method  of  eluding,  "  that  of  any 
"  fmgle  image  or  fentiment,  confidered  fe- 
"  parately  and  by  itfelf,  it  can    never  be 
"  affirmed  certainly,  hardly  with  any  (hew 
"  of  reafon,  merely  on  account  of  its  agree- 
"  ment  in  fubj eft-matter   with  '  any  other, 
<f  that  it  was  copied  from  it.'*     If  there  be 
any  foundation   of  this  inference,  it  muft 
then  be  laid,  not  in  the  matter,  but  MAN- 
NER of  imitation.     But   here,    again,  the 
fubjeft  branches  out  into  various  particu- 
lars •,  which,  to  be  feen  diftinclly,  will  de- 
mand a  new  divifion,  and  require  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  Jeifure  and  attention  through  it. 

II. 

The  fum  of  the  foregoing  article  is  this. 
The  objeffs  of  imitation,  like  the  materials 
of  human  knowledge,  are  a  common  flock, 
which  experience  furnilhes  to  all  men. 
And  it  is  in  the  operations  of  the  mind 
upon  them,  that  the  glory  of  poetry,  as  of 

frience, 
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fciencc,  confifts.  Here  the  genius  of  the 
poet  hath  room  to  mew  itfelf;  and  from 
hence  alone  is  the  praife  of  originality  to 
be  afcertained.  The  fondeft  admirer  of 
ancient  art  would  never  pretend  that  Pal- 
ladia had  copied  VitruviuSi  merely  from  his 
working  with  the  fame  materials  of  •voood^ 
jione,  or  marble,  which  this  great  matter 
had  employed  before  him.  But  were  the 
general  dejign  of  thefe  two  architects  the 
fame  in  any  buildings ;  were  their  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  fmaller  members 
remarkably  fimilar;  were  their  works  con- 
ducted in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  their  orna- 
ments finifhed  in  the  fame  tafte  •,  every  one 
would  be  apt  to  pronounce  on  firft  fight, 
that  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other. 
Even  a  correfpondency  in  any  one  of  thefe 
points  might  create  a  fufpicion.  For  what 
likelihood,  amidft  an  infinite  variety  of  me- 
tkods^  which  offer  themfelves,  as  to  each  of 
thefe  particulars,  that  there  mould  be 
found,  without  defign>  a  fignal  concurrence 
in  any  one  ?  It  is  then  in  the  ufage  and  dif- 
fofition  of  the  objects  of  poetry,  that  we 
are  to  feek  for  proofs  and  evidences  of 

plagiarifm. 
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plagiarifm.  And  yet  it  may  not  be  every 
inftance  of  fimilarity,  that  will  fatisfy  here. 
For  the  queftion  recurs,  "  whether  of  the 
<«  feveral/<?r;»j,  of  which  his  materials  are 
«  iuiceptible,  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature 
u  of  things,  which  determines  the  arcift  to 
"  prefer  a  particular  one  to  all  others." 
For  it  is  poffible,  that  general  principles 
may  as  well  account  for  a  conformity  in  the 
manner,  as  we  have  feen  them  do  for  an 
identity  of  matter,  in  works  of  imitation. 
And  to  this  queftion  nothing  can  be  re- 
plied, till  we  have  taken  an  accurate  furvey 
ofthisfeconddivi/ionofour fubject.  Luckily, 
the  allufion  to  architecture,  juft  touched 
upon,  points  to  the  very  method,  in  which 
it  may  be  moft  diftinclly  purfued.  For 
here  too,  the  MANNER  of  imitation,  if  con- 
iidered  in  its  full  extent,  takes  in,  i.  1'be 
general  plan  or  difpofttion  of  a  poem,  2. 
'The  choice  and  application  of  particular 
fubjecJs  :  and  3.  The  exprejjion. 

i.  All  poetry,  as  lord  Bacon  admirably 
obferves,  "  nibil  aliud  eft  quam  HISTORIAE 

"  IMITATIO    AD    PLACITUM."       By    which 

is  not  meant,  that  the  poet  is  at  liberty  to 

conduct 
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conduct  his  imitation  abfolutely  in  any 
manner  he  pleaies,  but  with  fuch  devia- 
tions from  the  rule  of  hiftory,  as  the  end 
of  poetry  prefcribes.  This  end  is,  univer- 
fally,  PLEASURE  i  as  that  of  fimple  hiftory, 
is,  INFORMATION.  And  from  a  refpect 
to  this  end)  together  with  fome  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  diverfity  of  the  JubjeR- 
matter^  and  the  mode  of  imitation  (I  mean 
whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  recital^  or  of 
a<5tion)  are  the  effential  differences  of  poe- 
try from  mere  hirtory,  and  \\ieform  or  dif- 
pq/ition  of  its  feveral  fyecies,  derived.  What 
thefe  differences  are,  and  what  the  general 
flan  in  the  compofition  of  each  fpecies,  will 
appear  from  confidering  the  defetts  of 
fimple  hiftory  in  reference  to  the  main  end, 
which  poetry  defigns. 

Some  of  thefe  are  obferved  by  the  great 
perfon,  before-mentioned,  which  I  (hall 
want  no  excufe  for  giving  in  his  own  words. 

"  i.  Cum  res  geftae  et  eventus,  qui 
"  verae  hiftoriae  fubjiciuntur,  non  fint  ejus 
"  amplitudinis,  in  qua  anima  humana  fibi 
*'  fatisfaciat,  praefto  eft  poe/is,  quae  facia 
**  magis  heroica  confingaE,  2.  Cum  hiftoria 

"  vera 
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<c  vera  fuccefius  rerum  minime  pro  mentis 
u  virtutum  &  fcelerum,  narret;  corrigit 
"  ezmpoefis,  &  exicus  &fortunas,  fecundum 
u  merita,  &  ex  lege  Nemefeos,  exhibct. 
(l  3.  Cum  hiftoria  vera,  obvia  rerum  fatie- 
"  rate  &  fimilitudine,  animae  humanae  fafti- 
"  dio  fit ;  reficit  earn  poe'fis,  inexpe<ftata,  & 
*'  varia  &  viciffhudinum  plena  canens. — • 
"  Quare 8c merito etiam  divinitatis cujufpiam 
"  particeps  videri  poffit ;  quia  animum  erigic 
*c  &  in  fublime  rapit;  rerum  fimulackra  ad 
"  animi  defideria  accommodando^  non  animum 
44  rebus  (quod  ratio  facit,  &  hiftoria)  fub- 
' "  mittendo  [r]." 

Thefe  advantages  chiefly  refpe6t  the 
narrative  poetry,  and  above  all,  the  Epos. 
There  are  others,  ftill  more  general,  and 
more  diredly  to  the  purpofe  of  this  inquiry. 
For  4.  The  hiftorian  is  bound  to  record  a 
feries  of  independent  events  and  attions ;  and 
fo,  at  once,  falls  into  two  defeffsy  which 
make  him  incapable  of  affording  perfect 
fleafure  to  the  mind.  For  i.  The  flow  of 
paflion,  produced  in  us  by  contemplating 
any  fignal  event,  is  greatly  checked  and  dif- 

\r\  DE  AUCM.  SCIEKT,  lib.ii.  c.  13. 
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turbed  a  mid  ft  a  variety  and  fucceffion  of 
aBions.  And  2,  being  obliged  to  pafs  with 
celerity  over  each  tranfaction  (for  otherwife 
hiftory  would  be  too  tedious  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  information)  he  has  not  time  to 
draw  out  fingle  circumftances  in  full  light, 
and  imprefs  them  with  all  their  force  on 
the  imagination.  Poetry  remedies  thefe  two 
defeats.  By  confining  the  attention  to  one 
object  only,  it  gives  the  fancy  and  affections 
fair  play  :  and  by  bringing  forth  to  view 
and  even  magnifying  all  the  circumftances 
<3f  that  one,  it  gives  to  every  fubject  its  pro- 
per dignity  and  importance.  5.  Laftly,  to 
fatisfy  the  human  mind,  there  muft  not  only 
be  an  unity  and  integrity,  but  a  Uriel:  con- 
nexion and  continuity  of  the  fable  or  action 
reprefented.  Otherwife  the  mind  Ian- ' 
guilhes,  and  the  tranfition  of  the  paflions, 
which  \gives  the  chief  pleafurc,  is  broken 
and  interrupted.  The  biftorian  fails,  alfo, 
in  this.  By  proceeding  in  the  gradual  and 
orderly  fucceffion  of  timet  the  feveral  inci- 
dents, which  compofe  the  ftory,  are  not 
laid  clofe  enough  together  to  content  the 
natural  avidity  of  our  expectations.  Whilft 
poetry,  neglecting  this  regularity  of  fuccef- 
fion, 
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fion,  and  fetting  out  in  the  midft  of  the  flory, 
gratifies  our  inftin&ive  impatience,  and  car- 
ries the  affections  along,  with  the  utmoft 
rapidity,  towards  the  event. 

Thefe  advantages  are  common  both  to 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry.  But  the 
drama,  as  profeffing  to  copy  real  tife,  con* 
tents  itfelf  with  thefe.  The  reft  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  province  of  narration. 

Now  the  general  forms  of  poetical  me- 
thod, as  did  in  61  from  that  of  hiftory,  are 
the  pure  refult  of  our  conclufions  concern- 
ing the  expediency  and  fitnefs  of  thefe 
means,  as  conducive  to  the  proper  end  of 
poetry.  Which,  without  more  words,  will 
inform  us,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the 
true  flan  or  difpc/ition  of  poetical  works,  was 
fo  early  hit  upon  in  praftice,  and  eftablifhed 
by  exact  theories ;  and  may  therefore  fatisfy 
us  of  the  neceffary  refemblance  and  unifor- 
mity of  all  productions  of  this  kind,  whether 
their  authors  had,  or  had  not,  been  guided 
by  the  pole-ftar  of  example. 

So  much  for  the  general  forms  of  the 
two  greater  kinds  of  poetry.  If  a  proper  al- 
lowance be  made  for  a  diverfit^  of  fubjeft- 
4  matter, 
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matter,  in  either  mode  of  competition,  it 
will  be  eafy,  as  I  faid,  to  account  for 
the  particular  forms  of  the  feveral  fub- 
ordinate  fpecies.  And  I  the  rather  choofe 
to  do  it  in  this  way,  and  not  from  the  pecu- 
liar end  of  each,  which  indeed  were  more 
philofophical,  becaufe  the  bufmefs  is  to 
make  appear,  how  nature  leads  to  the  fame 
general  plan  of  compofition  in  practice,  not 
to  eftabliih  the  laws  of  each  in  the  exact 
way  of  theory.  Now  in  confidering  the 
matter  hiftorically,  the  diverfity  of  fubjeft- 
matter  was  doubtlefs  that  which  firft  deter- 
mined the  writer  to  a  different /0r;»  of  com- 
pofition, though  afterwards,  a  confideration 
of  the  end,  accomplifhed  by  each,  be  requifite 
to  deduce,  with  more  precifion  of  method, 
its  diftinct  laws.  The  latter  is  that  from 
whence  the  Jf tentative  critic  rightly  efti- 
mates  the  character  of  every  fpecies ;  but 
the  inventor  had  his  direction  principally 
from  the  former. 

Let  me  exemplify  the  obfervation  in  an 
inftance  under  either  mode  of  imitation,  and 
leave  the  reft  to  the  reader. 

j.  The  GEORGIC  is  a  fpecies  of  narra- 
tion, But,  as  things,  not  perfons,  are  its 

fubjed 
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fubject  (from  which  laft  alone  the  unity  of 
defign  and  continuity  of  attion  arife)  this 
circumftance  abfolves  it  from  the  neceffity 
of  obferving  any  other  laws  than  thofe  df 
clear  and  perfpicuous  difpofition,  and  of  en- 
livening a  matter,  naturally  uninterefting, 
by  exquiftte  exprejfion  and  ^leafing  digref- 
Jions. 

2.  The  PASTORAL  poem  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  lower  fpecies  of  che  Drama.  But, 
its    fubjecl:  being   the   humble  concerns  of 
Shepherds,    there   feems   no   room   for  a 
tragic  Plot;    and  their  characters   are  too 
fimplc  to  afford  materials  for  comic  drawing. 
Their  fcene  is  indeed  inchanting  to  the  ima- 
gination.    And>  together  with  this,  their 
little  diftrefTes  may  footh  us  in  a  fhort  fong ; 
or  their  fancies  and  humours  may  entertain 
us  in  a  ihort  Dialogue.     And  that  this  is 
the  proper  province  of  the  Paftoral  mufe, 
we  may  fee  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  thofe  who 
have  laboured  to  extend  it.    Taffo's  project 
was  admired  for  a  time.     But  we,  now,  un- 
derftand  that  paftoral  affairs  will  not  admit 
a  tragic  pathos.     And  the  continuance  of 
the  paftoral  vein,  through  five  long  acts,  is 
VOL,  III,  G  found 
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found  infipid,  or  even  diftaftful.  This  poem 
then  has  returned  to  that  form  which  its 
inventors  gave  it,  and  which  the  fubjett  fo 
naturally  prefcribes  to  it. 

II.  But,  though  the  common  end  of  poetry, 
which  is.topleafe  by  imitation,  together  with 
the  fubjecls  of  its  feveral  fpecies,  may  de- 
termine the  general  plan,  yet  is  there  no- 
thing, it  may  be  faid,  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  fix  the  order  and  connexion  offmgle  parts. 
And  here,  it  will  be  owned,  is  great  room 
for  invention  to  fhew  itfelf.  The  materials 
of  poetry  may  be  put  together  in  fo  many 
different  manners,  confidently  with  trie 
form  which  governs  each  fpecies,  that  no- 
thing but  the  power  of  imitation  can  be  rea- 
fonably  thought  to  produce  a  clofe  and  per- 
petual ftmilarity  in  the  compofition  of  two 
works.  I  have  faid  a  clofe  and  perpetual 
fimilarity ;  for  it  is  not  every  degree  of  re- 
femblance  that  will  do  here. 

The  general  plan  itfelf  of  any  poem  will 
occafion  fome  unavoidable  conformities  in 
the  dilpofition  of  its  component  parts.  The 
identity  vrjimilarity  of  the  fubject  may  cre- 
ate others.  Or,  if  no  other  ammilating 

caufe 
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Caufe  intervene,  the  very  uniformity  of  com- 
mon nature  will,  of  neceffity,  introduce 
feme.  To  explain  myfelf  as  to  the  laft  of 
thefe  caufes. 

The  principal  conftituent  members  of  any 
work,    next  to  the  effential  parts   of  the 
fable>  are   EPISODES,  DESCRIPTIONS,  SIMI- 
LIES.     By  defcriptions  I  underftand  as  well 
the  delineation  of  characters  in  their  fpesches 
and  imputed  fentiments,  as  of  places  or  things 
in  the  draught  of  their  attending  circum- 
ftances.     Now  not  only  the  materials  of 
thefe  are  common  to  all  poets,  but  the  fame 
identical  manner  of  affemblage  in  applica- 
tion of  each  in  any  poem  will,  in  number- 
lefs  cafes,  appear  necefTary. 
•    i.  The  epifode  belongs,  principally,   to 
the  epic  mufe ;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  to 
diverfify  and  ennoble  the  narration  by  di- 
greffive,  yet  not  unrelated^  ornaments ;  the 
former  circumftance  relieving  theJimpUcity 
of  the  epic  fable,  while  the  other  prevents 
its  unity  from  being  violated.     Now  thefe 
cpifodical   narrations  muft  either  proceed 
from  the  poet  himfelf,  or  be  imputed  to 
fome  other  who  is  engaged  in  the  courfe  of 
G  2  the 
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the  fable;  and,  in  either  cafe,  muft  help, 

indirectly  at  lead,  to  forward  it. 

If  of  the  latter  kind,  a  probable  pretext 
muft  be  contrived  for  their  introduction ; 
which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  fatisfy- 
ing  the  curicfity>  or  of  ferving  to  the  necek 
fary  information,  of  fome  other.  And  in 
either  of  thefe  ways  a  ftriking  conformity 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  work  is  un- 
avoidable. 

If  the  epifode  be  referred  to  the  former 
clafs,  its  manner  of  introduction  will  admit 
a  greater  latitude1.  For  it  will  vary  with 
the  fubjects  or  occafions  of  relating  it.  Yet 
we  (hall  mi  (lake,  if  we  believe  thefe  fub- 
jects, and  confequently  the  occafions  con- 
nected with  them,  very  numerous,  i.  They 
muft  be  of  uncommon  dignity  and  fplendor ; 
otherwife  nothing  can  excufe  the  going  out 
of  the  way  to  infert  them.  2.  They  muft 
have  fome  apparent  connection  with  the 
fable.  3.  They  muft  further  accord  to  the 
idea  and  ftate  of  the  times,  from  which  the 
fable  is  taken.  Put  thefe  things  together, 
and  fee  if  they  will  not,  with  probability, 
account  for  fome  coincidence  in  the  choice 
and  applications  of  the  dire  ft  epifode.  And 

admitting 
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admitting  this,  the  fimilarity  of  even  its  con- 
flituent  parts  is,  alfo,  neceffary. 

The  genius  of  Virgil  never  fuffers  more 
in  the  opinion  of  his  critics,  than  when  his 
book  of  games  comes  into  confideration  and 
is  confronted  with  Homer's.  It  is  not  un- 
pleafant  to  obferve  the  difficulties  an  advo- 
cate for  his  fame  is  put  to  in  this  nice 
point,  to  fecure  his  honour  from  the  impu- 
tation of  flagiarifm.  The  defcriptions  are 
accurately  examined ;  and  the  improvement 
of  a  fingle  circumftance,  the  addition  of  an 
epithet,  even  the  novelty  of  a  metaphor,  or 
varied  turn  in  the  exprefiion,  is  diligently 
remarked,  and  urged  with  triumph,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  invention.  Yet  all  this  goes 
but  a  little  way  towards  {tilling  the  clamour. 
The  entire  defign  is  manifeftly  taken ;  nay, 
particular  incidents  and  circumftantials  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  fame,  without  varia- 
tion. What  lhall  we  fay,  then,  to  this 
charge  ?  Shall  we,  in  defiance  of  truth  and 
fad:,  endeavour  to  confute  it?  Or,  if  al- 
lowed, is  there.any  method  of  fnpporting  the 
reputation  of  the  poet  ?  I  think  there  is,  if 
prejudice  will  but  fufpend  its  determinations 
03  a  few 
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a  few  minutes,  and  aftord  his  advocate  a  fair 
hearing. 

The  epic  plan,  more  efpecially  that  of 
the  Aeneis,   naturally  comprehends  what- 
ever is  nioft  auguft  in  cii.l  and  religious  af- 
fairs.    The  folemnities  of  funeral  rites,  and 
the  feftivities  of  public  games  (which  reli- 
gion had  made  an  eilential  part  of  them), 
were,  of  neceflity,  to  be  included  in  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  latter.   But  wbat£4p£J  ? 
Surely  thofe,  which  ancient  heroifm  vaunted 
to  excell  in ;    thofe,  which  the  ufage  of  the 
times  had  confecrated ;    and  which,  from 
the  opinion  of  reverence  and  dignity  enter- 
tained of  them,  were  become  moft  fit  for 
the  pomp  of  epic  defcription.      Further, 
what  drcumftances  could  be  noted  in  thefe 
fports  ?  Certainly  thofe,  which  befell  moft 
ulually,  and  were  the  apteft  to  alarm  the 
fpec~tator,  and  make  him  take  an  intereft  in 
them.     Thcfe,  it  will  be  laid,  are  nume- 
rous.    They  are  fo  ;    yet  fuch  as  are  mod 
to  the  poet's  purpofe   are,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  the  fame.     It  happened  luckily 
for  him,  that  two  of  his  games,  on  which 
accordingly  he  hath  exerted  all  the  force 

of 
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of  his  genius,  were  entirely  new.  This 
advantage,  the  circumftances  of  the  times 
afforded  him.  The  Naumacbia  was  purely 
his  own.  Yet  fo  liable  are  even  the  beft 
and  mod  candid  judges  to  be  haunted 
by  this  fpe&re  of  imitation,  that  one>  whom 
every  friend  to  every  human  excellence  ho- 
nours, cannot  help,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  chariot-race  of  Homer,  exclaiming  in 
thefe  words ;  u  what  is  the  encounter  of 
"  Cloanthus  and  Gyas  in  the  (Irak  be- 
"  tween  the  rocks,  but  the  fame  with  that 
"  of  Menelaus  and  Antilochus  in  the  hollow 
**  way  ?  Had  the  galley  of  Serjeftus  been 
"  broken,  if  the  chariot  of  Eumelus  had 
"  not  been  demolifhed  ?  Or,  Mneftheus 
"  been  caft  from  the  helm,  had  not  the 
"  other  been  thrown  from  his  feat  ?"  The 
plain  truth  is,  it  was  not  poffible,  in  de- 
fcribing  an  antient  fea-fight^  for  one,  who 
had  even  never  feen  Homer,  to  overlook 
fuch  nfual  and  ftriking  particulars,  as  th'e 
juftling  ofjhips,  the  breaking  of  galleys,  and 
lofs  of  pilots. 

It  may  appear  from  this  inftance,  with 

what   reafon  a  fimilarity  of  circumftance> 
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in  the  other  games,  hath  been  objected. 
The  fubjett -matter  admitted  not  any  ma- 
terial variation  :  I  mean,  in  the  hands  of 
fo  judicious  a  copier  of  Nature  as  Virgil, 
For, 
"  Homer  and  Nature  were,  he  found,  the  fame." 

So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  he  kept  clofe 
to  his  author,  though  at  the  expence  of 
this  falfe  fame  of  Originality.  Nay  it  ap- 
pears directly  from  a  remarkable  inftancs 
that,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  He  unqueltion- 
ably  judged  right. 

A  defect  of  natural  ability  is  not  that 
which  the  critics  have  been  mod  forward 
to  charge  upon  Statins.  A  perfon  of  true 
tafte,  who,  in  a  fanciful  way,  hath  contrived 
to  give  us  the  juft  character  of  the  Latin 
poets,  in  afligning  to  this  poet  the  topmoft 
ftation  on  Parnafius,  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledges the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  genius. 
Yet,  in  compofing  his  Tbeba'id  (an  old  ftory 
taken  from  the  heroic  ages,  which  obliged 
him  to  the  celebration  of  funeral  obfequies 
with  the  attending  folemnities  of  public 
games),  to  avoid  the  dilhonour  of  following 

too 
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too  clofely  on  the  heels  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  had  not  only  taken  the  fame 
route,  but  purfued  it  in  the  mod  direct  and 
natural  courfe,  he  refolved,  at  all  adven- 
tures, to  keep  at  due  diftance  from  them, 
and  to  make  his  way,  as  well  as  he  could, 
more  obliquely  to  the  fame  end.  To  ac- 
complifti  this  project,  he  was  forced,  though 
in  the  defcription  of  the  fame  individual 
games,  to  look  out  for  different  circum- 
ftances  and  events  in  them ;  that  fo  the 
identity  of  his  fubjeft,  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  atoned 
for  by  the  diverfity  of  his  manner  in  treat- 
ing it.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  great  in- 
genuity as  well  as  induftry  hath  been  ufed, 
in  executing  this  defign.  Had  it  been 
practicable,  the  character,  juft  given  of 
this  poet,  makes  it  credible,  he  muft  have 
fucceeded  in  it.  Yet,  fo  impoflible  it  is, 
without  deferting  Nature  herielf,  to  difient 
from  her  faithful  copiers,  that  the  main 
objection  to  the  fixth  book  of  the  fbebaid 
hath  arifen  from  this  fruitlefs  endeavour  of 
being  original,  where  common  fenie  and 
|he  reafon  of  the  thing  would  not  permit 
5  it- 
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it.  "  In  the  particular  defcriptions  of  each 
"  of  thele  games  (fays  the  great  writer, 
"  before  quoted,  and  from  whofe  fentence, 
*'  in  matters  of  tafte,  there  lies  no  appeal), 
"  Statius  hath  not  borrowed  from  either  of 
<c  his  predecefibrs  ;  and  bis  poem  is  fo  much 
«'  the  worfefor  it" 

2.  The  cafe  of  DESCRIPTION  is  ftill 
clearer,  and,  after  what  has  been  fo  largely 
difcourfed  on  the  fubjefts  of  it,  will  require 
but  few  words.  For  it  muft  have  appeared, 
in  confidering  them,  that  not  only  the  ob- 
jefts  themfelves  are  neceflarily  obtruded  on 
the  poet,  but  that  the  occafions  of  intro- 
ducing them  are  alfo  restrained  by  many 
limitations.  If  we  reflect  a  little,  we  (hall 
find,  that  they  grow  out  of  the  aftion  re- 
prefented,  which,  in  the  greater  poetry, 
implies  a  great  fimilarity*  even  when  moft 
different.  What,  for  inftance,  is  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  epic  poet,  but  to  fhew  his  hero 
under  the  moft  awful  and  interefting  cir- 
cumftances  of  human  life  ?  To  this  end 
fome  general  defign  is  formed.  He  muft 
war  with  Achilles,  or  voyage  with  Ulyfles. 
And,  to  work  up  his  fable  to  that  magni- 

fcence. 
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fcence,  MEFAAOIIPEnEIAN,  which  Ariftotle 
rightly  obferves  to  be  the  characleriftic  of 
this  poem,  heaven  and  bell  muft  alfo  be  in- 
terefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize. 
And  what  is  this,  in  effeft,  but  to  own,  that 
the  pomp  of  epic  defcription,  in  its  draught 
of  battles,  with  its  feveral  accidents?  of 
forms,  Jhipwrecks,  &c.  of  the  intervention  of 
gods,  or  machination  of  devils,  is,  in  great 
meafure,  determined,  not  only  as  to  the 
choice,  but  application  of  it,  to  the  poet's 
hands?  And  the  like  conclufion  extends  to 
ftill  minuter  particularities. 

What  concerns  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racters may  feem  to  carry  with  it  more  dif- 
ficulty. Yet,  though  thefe  are  infinitely 
diversified  by  diftinft  peculiar  lineaments, 
poetry  cannot  help  falling  into  the  fame 
general  reprefentation.  For  it  is  converfant 
about  the  greater  characters ;  fuch  as  de- 
mand the  imputation  of  like  manners^  and 
who  are  actuated  by  the  lame  governing 
pajfions.  To  fet  off  thefe,  the  fame  combi- 
nation of  drcumjlances  mult  frequently  be 
imagined ;  at  leaft  Ib  fimilar,  as  to  bring 
on  the  fame  feries  of  reprefentation.  The 

pet) 
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piety  of  one  hero,  and  the  love  of  his  country 
which  characterizes  another,  can  only  be 
Ihewn  by  the  influence  of  the  ruling  princi- 
ple in  each,  conflraining  them  to  neglect 
inferior  considerations,  and  to  give  up  all 
fubordinate  affections  to  it.  The  more 
prevalent  the  affeftion,  the  greater  the 
facrifice,  and  the  more  ftrongly  is  the  cha- 
rafter  marked.  Hence,  without  doubt,  the 
Calypfo  of  Homer.  And  need  we  look  far- 
ther than  the  inftructions  of  common  nature 
for  a  fimilar  contrivance  in  a  later  poet  ? 
Not  to  be  tedious  on  a  matter  which  ad- 
mits no  difpute,  the  dramatic  writings  of 
all  times  may  convince  us  of  two  things* 

1.  "  that  the  actuating  pajjions  of  men  are 
"  univerfally  and  invariably  the  fame?  and 

2.  "  that  they  exprefs  themfehes  conftantly 
"  in  fimilar  effefts"     Or,  one  fingle  frnall 
volume,  the  characters  of  ^heophraflus*  will 
fufHciently  do  it.     And  what  more  is  re- 
quired to  juftify  this  confequence,  "  that 
"  the  defcriptions  of  characlers^  even  in  the 
"  mod    original    defigners,    tvill   refemble 
"  each  other  -"   and  u  that  the  very  con- 
'•  texture  of  a  work,  defigned  to  evidence 

"  them 
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"  them  in  aflion,  will,  under  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  different  writers,  be,  frequently, 
"  much  the  fame  ?"  A  condujion,  which  in- 
deed is  neither  mine  nor  any  novel  one, 
but  was  long  ago  indited  on  by  a  difcern- 
ing  antient,  and  applied  to  the  comic  drama, 
in  thefe  words, 

— Si  perfonis  ifdem  uti  atiis  non  licet, 
Qui  magis  licet  current  is  fervos  fcribere» 
Bonas  matronas  facer  e^  meretrices  malast 
Parafitum  edacem^  gloriofum  miUtemy 
Puerum  fupponi^  falli  per  fervum  fenem9 
AMARE,  ODISSE,  SUSPICARI  ? 

3.  In  truth,  fo  far  as  direff  and  imme- 
diate defcription  is  concerned,  the  matter  is 
fo  plain,  that  it  will  hardly  be  called  into 
queftion.  The  difficulty  is,  to  account  for 
the  fimilarity  of  metaphor  and  COMPARISON 
(that  is,  of  imagery^  which  comes  in  ob- 
liquely, and  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftrating 
fome  other,  and,  frequently,  very  remote 
and  diftincl:  fubjedb)  oblervabie  in  all  wri- 
ters. Here  it  may  not  feem  quite  fo  eafy 
to  make  out  an  original  claim  ;  for,  though 
defer iptions  of  the  fame  objefl,  when  it  oc- 
curs, muft  needs  be  fimilar,  yet  it  remains 

to 
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to  (hew  how  the  fame  object  comes,  in  this 
cafe,  to  occur  at  all.     Before   an   aniwer 
can  be  given  to  this   queftion,  it  mutt  be 
obierved,  i.  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
man,   not   only   a  ilrong    natural    love  of 
imitation^  but  of  comparifott.     We  are  not 
only  fond  of  copying  fingle  objects,  as  they 
prelent  themfelves,  but  we  delight  to  fet 
two  objects  together,  and  contemplate  their 
mutual    afpects     and   appearances.      The 
pleafure   we    find   in  this   exercife   of  the 
imagination  is  the  main  fource  of  that  per- 
petual ufage  of  indirect  and  allufrve  imagery 
in  the  writings  of  the  poets  ;  for  I  need  not 
here  confider  the  necej/ity  of  the  thing,   and 
the   unavoidable    introduction  of   fenfible 
images   into  all  language.     2.  This  work 
of  comparifon  is  not  gone  about  by  the  mind 
taufelefsly  and  capricioujly.     There  are  cer- 
tain obvious  and  ftriking  refemblances  in 
nature,  which  the  poet  is  carried  neccfia- 
rily  to  obferve,  and  which  offer  themfelves 
to  him  on  the  flighted  exercife  and  exer- 
tion of  his  comparing  powers.     It  may  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  caufes  of  this  efta- 
blifhed  relationfhip  in  call  cafes ;  or  to  (hew 

diftindly 
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diftinclly  what  thefe  fecret  ties  and  con- 
nexions are,  which  link  the  objects  of  fenfe 
together,  and  draw  the  imagination  thus 
infenfibly  from  one  fubject  to  another. 
The  moft  obvious  and  natural  is  that  of 
actual  fimilitude,  whether  mjbape,  attitude, 
colour,  or  afpeff.  As  when  heroes  are  com- 
pared to  gods, — a  hero  in  aft  to  ftrike  at 
bis  foe,  to  a  faulcon  ftooping  at  a  dove,— 
blood  running  down  the  Jkin,  to  the  ftaining 
of  ivory, —  corn  waving  with  the  wind,  to 
•water  in  motion.  Sometimes  the  aflbciat- 
ing  caufe  lies  in  the  effecJ.  As  when  the 
return  of  a  good  prince  to  his  country  is  com- 
pared to  the  fun  —  a  frejh  gale  to  mariners, 
to  the  timely  coming  of  a  general  to  his 
troops,  &c.  more  commonly,  in  fome/>r0- 
•perty,  attribute,  or  circumftance.  Thus  an 
intrepid  hero  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a  rock, 
on  account  of  its  frmnefs  and  ft  ability ; — 
of  a  lion,  for  his  fiercenefs, —  of  a  deer  en- 
compared  with  wolves,  for  \\isjituation  when 
Jurrounded  with  enemies.  In  fhort,  for  I 
pretend  not  to  make  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  connexion,  whatever 
the  mind  obferves  in  any  object,  that  bears 

an 
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an  analogy  to  fomething  in  any  other,  be- 
comes the  occafion  of  companion  betwixt 
them ;  and  the  fancy,  which  is  ever,  in  a 
great  genius,  quick  at  efpying  thefe  traits 
of  refemblance,  and  delights  to  iurvey  them, 
lets  flip  no  opportunity  of  fetting  them 
over-againft  each  other,  and  producing 
them  to  obfervation. 

But  whatever  be  the  caufes,  which  aflb- 
ciate  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  and  how  fan- 
taftic  foever,  or  even  cafual,  may  ibmetimes 
appear  to  be  the  ground  of  inch  afibcia- 
tion;  yet,  in  refpccl:  of  the  greater  works  of 
genius,  there  will  ftill  be  found  the  moil 
exa<5t  uniformity  of  allufion,  the  fame  ideas 
and  afpecls  of  things  conftantly  admonifh- 
ing  the  poet  of  the  fame  refemblances  and 
relations.  I  fay,  in  '  the  greater  works  of 
genius,  which  mud  be  attended  to  •,  for  the 
folly  of  taking  refemblances  for  imitations, 
in  this  province  of  ailujion,  hath  arifen  from 
hence ;  that  the  poet  is  believed  to  have 
all  art  and  nature  before  him,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  fetch  his  hints  of  fimilitude  and 
correfpondence  from  every  diftant  and  ob- 
fcure  corner  of  the  univerfe.  That  is,  the 

genius 
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genius  of  the  epic,  dramatic,  and  univer- 
fally  of  the  greater,  poetry  hath  not  been 
comprehended,  nor  their  diftinct  laws  and 
characters  diltinguilhed  from  thofe  of  an 
inferior  fpecies. 

The  mutual  habitudes  and  relations  (at 
lead  what  the  mind  is  capable  of  regarding 
as  fuck),  fubfifting    between    thofe   innu- 
merable    objects    of    thought   and   fenfe, 
which  ir.-ke   up   the    entire    natural    and 
intelleflual  world,  are  indeed  infinite;  and 
if  the  poet   be   allowed   to   aflbciate   and 
bring  together  all  thofe  ideas,  wherein  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mind  can  perceive  any  re- 
mote fign  or  glimpfe  of  refemblance^  it  were 
truly  wonderful,    that,  in  any  number  of 
images  and  allufions,  there  fhould  be  found 
a  clofe  conformity  of  them  with  thofe  of 
any  other   writer.     But  this   is   far  from 
being  the  cafe.     For  i.  the  more  auguft 
poetry  difclaims,  as  unfuited  to  its  ftate  and 
dignity,  that  inquifitive  and  anxious  dili- 
gence, which  pries   into   Nature's    retire- 
ments, and  fearches  through  all  her  fecret 
and   hidden  haunts,  to  detect  a  forbidden 
commerce,  and  expofe  to  light  fome  ftrange 
VOL.  III.  H 
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unexpected    conjunction  of  ideas.      This 
quaint    combination  .of    remote,    unallied 
imagery,  contlitutes  a  fpecies  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  for  its  novelty,  may  amufe  and 
divert  the  mind  in  other  compofitions ;  but 
is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  rcferve  and 
folemnity  of  the  graver  forms.     There  is 
too  much  curiofity  of  art,  too  follicitous  an 
affectation  of  -plcafir.g^    in  thefe   ingenious 
exercifes  of  the  fancy,  to  fuit  with  the  fim- 
ple  majefty  of  the  epos  or  drama ;   which 
difclaims  to  caft  about  for  forced  and  tor- 
tured allufions,  and  aims  only  to  expofe,  in 
the  faireft  light,   fuch  as  are  moil  obvious 
and  natural.     And  here,    by  the  way,  it 
may  be  worth  obfurving,  in  honour  of  a 
great  Poet  of  the  laft  century,  I  mean  Dr. 
DONNE,  that,  though  agreeably  to  the  turn 
of  his  genius,  and  tafte  of  his  age,  he  was 
'"  fonder,  than  ever  poet  was,  of  thefe  fecret 
'and  hidden  ways  in  his  lefler  poetry ;  yet 
when  he  had  projected  his  great  work  "  On 
"  the  progrefs  of  the  Soul'*   (of  which  we 
have  only  the  beginning),  his  good  fenfe 
brought   him  out  into  the  freer  fpaces  of 
nature  and  open  day-light. 

Largior 
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Largior  hie  compos  sether,  et  lumine  veftit 
Purpureo :  folemque  fvmm,  fua  fidera  norunt. 

In  this,  the  Author  of  GONDIBERT,  and 
another  writer  of  credit,  a  contemporary  of 
DONNE,   Sir  FULK  GREVIL,   were   not  fo 
happy.     2 .  This  work  of  indirett  imagery 
is  intended,  not  fo  much  to  illuftrate  and 
enforce  the  original  thought,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as  to  amufe    and    entertain    the 
fancy,  by  holding  up  to  view,  in  thefe  oc- 
cafional  digrefiive  reprefentations,  the  pic- 
tures of  pleafing  fcenes  and  objects.     But 
this  end  of  allufion  (which  is  principal  in 
the  fublimer  works  of  genius)  reltrains  the 
poet  to  the  ufe  of  a  few  feleft  images,  for 
the  mod  part  taken  from  obvious  common 
nature  ;  thefe  being  always  moft  illuftrious 
in  themfelves,    and  therefore  moft  apt  to 
feize  and  captivate  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.     Thus  is  the  poet  confined,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  work,  to  a  very  moderate 
compafs    of  allufion,   on    both   thefe    ac- 
counts ;  firft,  as  he  muft  employ  the  call- 
ed and  moft  apparent  refemblances :    and 
fecondfy,  of  tbefe.,  fuch  as  imprefs  the  moft 
delightful  images  on  the  fancy. 

H  2  This 
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This  being  the  cafe,  it  cannot  but  hap- 
pen, that  the  allufions  of  different  poets,  of 
the  higher  clafs,  though  writing  without 
any  communication  with  each  other,  will,  of 
courfe,  be  much  the  fame  on  fimilar  occa- 
fions.  There  are  fixed  and  real  analogies 
between  different  material  oljefts\  between 
thefe  objefts,  and  the  inward  workings  of 
the  mind ;  and,  again,  between  thefe,  and 
the  external Jigns  of  them.  Such,  on  every 
occafion,  do  not  fo  properly  offer  them- 
felves  to  the  fearching  eye  of  the  poet,  as 
force  themfelves  upon  him ;  fo  that,  if  he 
fubmit  to  be  guided  by  the  moft  natural 
views  of  things,  he  cannot  avoid  a  very  re- 
markable correfpondence  of  imagery  with 
his  predeceflbrs.  And  we  find  this  con- 
clufion  verified  in  fact ;  as  appears  not  only 
from  comparing  together  the  great  antient 
and  modern  writers,  who  are  known  to 
have  held  an  intimate  correfpondence  with 
each  other,  but  thofe  who  cannot  be  fu- 
fpe&ed  of  this  commerce.  Several  critics, 
I  oblcrvcd,  have  taken  great  pains  to  il- 
luflrate  the  fentiments  of  Homer  from 
fimilar  inftances  in  the  ficrcd  writers.  The 

fame 
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fame  defign  might  eafily  be  carried  on,  in 
refpect  of  allufive  imagery ;  it  being  obvious 
to  common  obfervation,  that  numberlefs  of 
the  moft  beautiful  comparifons  in  the  Greek 
poet  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Nay,  the  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  undifciplined  writers  and 
fpeakers  of  the  fartheft  weft  and  e.aft, 
whom  Nature  inftrufts  to  beautify  and 
adorn  their  conceptions  with  the  fame 
imagery.  So  little  doth  it  argue  an  in- 
feriority of  genius  in  Virgil,  if  it  be  true, 
as  the  excellent  tranflator  of  Homer  fays, 
"  that  he  has  fcarcely  any  comparifons , 
i(  which  are  not  drawn  from  his  mafter." 

The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  the  two  fub- 
jects,  which  the  Greek  poet  had  taken  upon 
himfelf  to  adorn,  was  fuch,  that  it  led  him 
through  every  circumftance  and  fituatiou 
of  human  life ;  which  his  quick  attentive 
"obfervation  readily  found  the  means  of 
(hewing  to  advantage  under  the  cover  of 
the  moft  fit  and  proper  imagery.  Suc- 
ceeding writers,  who  had  not  contemplated 
his  pictures,  yet,  drawing  from  one  com- 
mon original,  have  unknowingly  hit  upon 
H  3  the 
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the  very  fame,  And  thofe,  who  bad,  with 
all  their  endeavours  after  novelty,  and  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  genius  to  ftrike  out  ori- 
ginal lights,  have  never  been  able  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  attempts.  Our  Milton,  who 
was  mod  ambitious  of  this  fame  of  inven- 
tion, and  whofe  vaft  and  univerfal  genius 
could  not  have  miffed  of  new  analogies, 
had  Nature's  felf  been  able  to  furnifh 
them,  is  a  glaring  inftance  to  our  purpofe. 
He  was  fo  averfe  from  retting  in  the  old 
imagery  of  Homer,  and  the  other  epic 
poets,  that  he  appears  to  have  taken  in- 
finite pains  in  the  inveftigation  of  new  alltt- 
fionsy  which  he  picked  up  out  of  the  rub- 
bifh  of  every  filly  legend  or  romance  that 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  extracted 
from  the  dry  and  rugged  materials  of  the 
fciences,  and  even  the  mechanic  arts.  Yet, 
in  comparifon  of  the  genuine  treafures  of 
nature,  which  he  found  himlelf  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of,  in  common  with  other  writers, 
his  own  proper  ftock  of  images,  imported 
from  the  regions  of  art,  is  very  poor  and 
fcantyj  and,  as  might  be  expecled,  makes 
the  lead  agreeabje  part  of  his  divine  work. 

What 
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What  is  here  faid  of  the  epic  holds,  as  I 
hinted,  of  all  the  more  ferious  kinds  of 
poetry.  In  works  of  a  lighter  cad,  there 
is  greater  liberty  and  a  larger  field  of  allu- 
fion  permitted  to  the  poet.  All  the  ap- 
pearances in  art  and  nature^  betwixt  which 
there  is  any  refemblance,  may  be  employed 
here  to  furprize  and  divert  the  fancy. 
The  further  and  more  remote  from  vulgar 
apprehenfion  thefe  analogies  lie,  fo  much 
the  fitter  for  his  ,purpofe;  which  is  not  fo 
much  to  illuftrate  his  ideas,  as  to  place 
them  in  new  and  uncommon  lights,  and  en- 
tertain the  mind  by  that  odd  fantaftic  con- 
junction, or  oppofition  of  ideas,  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of -wit.  Nay,  the  loweft* 
as  well  as  the  lead  obvious  imagery  will 
be,  oftentimes,  the  moft  proper;  his  view 
being  not  to  ennoble  and  raife  his  fubject 
by  the  means  of  attujion,  but  to  fink  and 
debafe  it  by  every  art,  that  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  the  mirth  and  provoke  the 
ridicule  of  the  reader.  Here  then  we  may 
expect  a  much  more  original  air,  than  in  the 
higher  defigns  of  invention.  When  all  Na- 
ture is  before  the  poet,  and  the  genius  of 
H  4  his 
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his  work  allows  him  to  feize  her,  as  the 
fhepherd  did  Proteus,  in  every  dirty  form, 
into  which  (he  can  poffibly  twill  herfelf,  it 
were,  indeed,  a  wonder,  if  he  (hould  chance 
to  coincide,  in  his  imagery,  with  any  other, 
from  whom  he  had  not  exprefsly  copied. 
They  who  are  converfant  in  works  of  wit 
end  humour,  more  efpecially  of  thefe  later 
times,  will  know  this  to  be  the  cale,  mfaft. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  fingle  companion 
in  the  inimitable  TELEMAQUE,  which  had 
not,  befqre,  been  employed  by  fome  or 
other  of  the  poets.  Can  any  thing,  like 
this,  be  faid  of  RABELAIS,  BUTLER,  MAR- 
VEL, SWIFT,  &c.  ? 

in.  It  only  remains  to  confider  the  EX- 
PRESSION.    And  in  this  are  to  be  found 
the  fureft  and   lead  equivocal    marks    of 
imitation.    We  may  regard  it  in  two  lights  j 
either,  j.  as  it  refpcfts  the  general  turn  or 
manner  of  writing,  which  we  call  a  Jiyle ; 
or,  2,  the  peculiarities  of '  phrafe  and  dittion. 
i.  A  fiyle  in  writing,  if  not  formed  in 
exprefs  imitation  of  fome  certain  model,  is 
the  pure  refult  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  and  takes  its  character  from  the  pre- 

dominan^ 
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dominant  quality  of  the  writer.  Thus  a 
Jhort  and  compaft,  and  a  diffufed  and  flow- 
ing expreflion  are  the  proper  confequences 
of  certain  correfponding  charaflers  of  the 
human  genius.  One  has  a  vigorous  com- 
prehenfive  conception,  and  therefore  col- 
lects his.  fenfe  into  few  words.  Another, 
whofe  imagination  is  more  languid,  con- 
templates his  objects  leifurely,  and  fo  dif- 
plays  their  beauties  in  a  greater  compafs  of 
words,  and  with  more  circumftance  and 
parade  of  language.  A  polite  and  elegant 
humour  delights  in  the  grace  of  eafe  and 
perfpicuity.  A  fevere  and  melancholic 
fpirit  infpires  a  forcible,  but  involved  ex- 
preffion.  There  are  many  other  nicer  dif- 
ferences and  peculiarities  of  manner,  which, 
though  not  reducible,  perhaps,  to  general 
heads/  the  critic  of  true  -afte  eafily  under- 
flands. 

2.  As  men  of  different  tempers  and  dif- 
pofitions  affume  a  different  caft  of  ex- 
prefikm,  fo  may  the  fame  oblervation  be 
applied,  ftiil  more  generally,  to  different 
countries  and  times.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
exphin  the  efficient  caufes  of  this  diverfity, 

which 
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which  I  have  no  concern  with  at  prefen*. 
The  faft  is,  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
eaftern  world  has,  at  all  times,  been  of  an- 
other drain  from  that  of  the  weftem.  And, 
alfo,  in  the  kveral  provinces  of  each,  there 
has  been  fome  peculiar  note  of  variation. 
The  Afiatic,  of  old,  had  its  proper  ftamp, 
which  diilinguifhed  it  from  the  Attic ;  juft 
as  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifo  wits 
have,  each,  their  feveral  characteriftic  man- 
ners of  expreffion. 

A  different  ftate  of  times  has  produced 
the  like  effect;  which  a  late  writer  ac- 
counts for,  not  unaptly,  from  what  he  calls 
a  progrejjion  of  life  and  manners.  That 
which  cannot  be  difputed  is,  that  the  modes 
of  writing  undergo  a  perpetual  change  or 
variation  in  every  country.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther obfervable,  that  thefe  changes  in  one 
country,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  have  a 
fignal  correfpondence  to  thofe,  which  the 
inceffant  rotation  of  tafle  brings  about  in 
every  other. 

Of  near  affinity  to  this  laft  confideration 
is  another,  arifmg  from  the  correfyonding 
genius  of  two  people,  however  remote  from 

each 
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each  other  in  time  and  place.  And,  as  it 
happens,  the  application  may  be  made  di- 
rectly to  ourfelves  in  a  very  important  in- 
flance.  "  Languages,  fays  one,  always  take 
"  their  character  from  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
<f  pie.  So  that  two  the  moft  diftant  ftates, 
"  thinking  and  acting  with  the  fame  gene- 
tl  rous  love  of  mankind,  muft  needs  have 
"  very  near  the  fame  combinations  of  ideas. 
"  — And  it  is  our  boaft,  that  in  this  con- 
"  formity  we  approach  the  neareft  to  an- 
"  tient  Greece  and  Italy."  I  quote  thefe 
words  from  a  tract  [j],  which  the  author 
perhaps  may  confider  with  the  fame  neg- 
lect, as  Cicero  did  his  earlier  compofitions 
on  Rhetoric ;  but  which  the  curious  will 
regard  with  reverence,  as  a  fine  effay  of  his 
genius,  and  a  prelude  to  the  great  things 
he  was  afterwards  ieen  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. But  to  come  to  the  ufe  we  may 
make  of  this  fine  obfervanon.  The  cor- 
refponding  ftate  of  the  Englifh  and  Roman 
people  has  produced  very  near  the  fame 
combinations  cf  ideas.  May  we  not  carry 

[j]  A  Critical  and  P bilofofhical  Inquiry  into  the  caujes 
of  prodigies  and  miracles,  &c.  p.  130. 

the 
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the  conclufion  (till  further  on  the  fame 
principle,  that  it  produced  very  near  the 
fame  combinations  of  words  ?  The  fac~l  is, 
as  the  fame  writer  obferves,  That  "  we 
"  have  a  language  that  is  brief,  compre- 
"  henfive,  nervous,  and  majeftic  :"  The 
very  character  which  an  old  Roman  would 
give  us  of  his  own  language.  And  when 
the  fame  general  character  of  language  pre- 
vails, is  it  any  thing  ftrange  that  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  it,  or  peculiar  Jtyles, 
arifing  from  the  various  turns  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  writers  (which,  too,  in  luch  cir- 
cumftances  will  be  correfponding)  mould 
therefore  be  very  fimilar  in  the  productions 
of  the  two  dates  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  can 
we  wonder  that  fome  of  our  beft  writers 
bear  a  nearer  refemblancc,  I  mean  inde- 
pendently of  direct  imitation,  to  the  Latin 
daffies,  than  thofe  of  any  other  people  in 
modern  times  ? 

But  let  it  fuffice  to  leave  thefc  remarks 
without  further  comment  or  explanation. 

The  ufe  the  difcerning  reader  will  make 
of  them,  is,  that  if  different  writers  agree  in 
the  fame  general  difpofitiori,  or  in  the  fame 

national 
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natianal  cbarafler ;  live  together  in  the 
fame  period  of  time ;  or  in  correfponding 
periods  of  the  progrej/ion  of  manners,  or  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  correfponding 
genius  of  policy  and  government ;  in  every 
of  thefe  cafes,  fome  confiderable  Jimilarity 
of  exprefiion  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
agency  of  general  principles,  without  any 
fulpicion  of  ftudied  or  defigned  imitation. 

ii.  An  identity  of  phrafe  and  diction  is  a 
much  furer  note  of  plagiarifm.  For  con- 
fidering  the  vaft  variety  of  words,  which 
any  language,  and  efpecially  the  more  co- 
pious ones  furnifh,  and  the  infinite  pof- 
fible  combinations  of  them  into  all  the 
forms  of  pbrafeology,  it  would  be  very 
ftrange,  if  two  perfons  mould  hit  on  the 
fame  identical  terms,  and  much  more  fhould 
they  agree  in  the  fame  precife  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  whole  fentences. 

There  is  no  defending  coincidences  of 
this  kind  ;  and,  whatever  writers  themfelves 
may  pretend,  or  their  friends  for  them,  no 
one  can  doubt  a  moment  of  fuch  identity 
being  a  clear  and  decifive  proof  of  imi- 
tation % 

Yet 
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Yet  this  mufl  be  underftood  with  fome 
limitations. 

For   i.    There   are  in   every    b.rguage 
fome   current    and    authorized    forms    of 
fpeech,  which  can   hardly  be  avoided   by 
a  writer    without    affectation.     They    are 
fuch  as  exprefs   the   moft   obvious   fenti- 
ments,    and  which  the  ordinary  occafions 
of  life  are  perpetually   obtruding   on  us. 
Now  thefe,  as  by  common  agreement,  we 
chufe   to   deliver   to   one   another   in  the 
fame  form  of  words.     Convenience  dictates 
this  to  one  fet  of  writers,  and  politenefs 
renders  it  facred  in  another.     Thus  it   will 
be  true  of  certain  pbrafes  (as,  univerfally, 
of  the  words,  in  any  language),  that  they 
are  left  in  common  to  all  writers ;  and  can 
be  claimed  as  matter  of  property ',  by  none. 
Not  that  fuch  phrafeology  will  be  frequent 
in  nobler  compolhions,  as  the  familiarity  of 
its  ufage  takes  from-  their  natural  referve 
and  dignity.     Yet    on    certain    cccq/ionsy 
which  juftify  this  negligence,  or  in  certain 
authors,  who  are  not  over,  follicitous  about 
thefe  indecorums,  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with  it.     Hamlet  fays  of  his  father, 

He 
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He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all  ; 
I  Ihall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

which  may  be  fufpefted  of  being  ftolen 
from  Sophocles,  who  has  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  the  TRACHINIAE  : 


Ilavlwv  apjfov  oVJjpa  ruv  ITTI 
KraW,  OIIOION  AAAGN  OTK  OYEI  IIOTE* 

ver".  824, 

The  fentiment  being  one  of  the  com- 
moneft,  that  offers  itfelf  to  the  mind,  the 
fole  ground  of  fufpicion  muft  lie  in  the 
expreffion,  <e  /  Jhall  not  look  upon  bis  like 
"  again"  to  which  the  Greek  fo  exadly 
anfwers.  But  thefe  were  the  ordinary  ex- 
preffions  of  fuch  fentiment,  in  the  two  lan-« 
guages  ;  and  neither  the  characters  of  the 
great  poets,  nor  the  fituation  of  the  fpeak- 
ers,  would  fuffer  the  affectation  of  depart- 
ing from  common  ufage. 

What  is  here  faid  of  the  fituation  of  tbt 
Speakers  reminds  me  of  another  clafs  of  ex- 
.preflions,  which  will  often  bejimilar  in  all 
poets.  Nature^  under  the  fame  conjunc- 
tures, gives  birth  to  the  fame  conceptions  ; 

and 
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and  if  they  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  exclude 
all  thought  of  artifice,  and  the  tricks  of 
eloquence  (as  on  occafions  of  deep  anxiety 
and  diftrefs),  they  run,  of  themfelves,  into 
the  fame  form  of  expreflion.  The  wretched 
Priam,  in  his  lamentation  of  Hector,  lets 
drop  the  following  words  : 


"  This  line,  fays  his  tranflator,  is  particu- 
"  larly  tender,  and  almoft  word  for  word 
"  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ; 
"  who,  upon  a  like  occafion,  breaks  out  in 
'*  the  fame  complaint,  and  tells  his  children, 
"  that,  if  they  deprive  him  of  his  fon  Ben- 
"  jamin,  they  will  bring  down  bis  grey  hairs 
"  with  forrow  to  the  grave." 

We  may  further  except,  under  this 
head,  certain  privileged  forms  of  fpeech, 
which  the  peculiar  idioms  of  different  lan- 
guages make  neceflary  in  them,  and  which 
poetry  confecrates  in  all.  But  this  is  eafily 
obferved,  and  its  effect  is  not  very  confi- 
derable. 

2.  In 
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2.  In  pleading  this  identity  of  expreffion^ 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  language  from 
which  the  theft  is  fuppofed  to  be  made* 
If  froni  the  fame  language  (fetting  afide  the 
exceptions  juft  mentioned),  the  fame  arrange- 
ment of  the  fame  words  is  admitted  as  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  •plagianfm:  nay,  lefs  than 
this  will  do  in  fome  inftances,  as  where  the 
imitated  exprej/wn  is.  pretty  fingular,  or  fo 
remarkable,  on  any  account,  as  to  be  well 
known,  &c.  But,  if  from  another  language, 
the  matter  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  can  rarely 
happen,  indeed,  but  by  defign,  that  there 
mould  be  the  fame  order  or  tompcfition  of 
words  in  two  languages.  But  that  which 
paflfes  even  for  literal  tranflation  is  but  a, 
fimilar  compofilion  of  correfponding  words. 
And  what  does  this  imply,  but  that  the 
writers  conceived  of  their  objeft  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  had  occafion  to  fet  it  in  the 
fame  light  ?  an  occafion,  which  is  perpe- 
tually recurring  to  all  authors ;  as  may  be 
gathered  from  that  frequent  and  ftrong  re- 
femblance  in  the  exprej/ion  of  moral  fenti- 
ments,  obfervable  in  the  writers  of  every 
age  and  country.  Can  there  be  a  conv 
VOL*  III*  I  moner 
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moner  reflexion,  or  which  more  ccnftantly 
occurs  to  the  mind  under  the  fame  appear- 
ance, than   that  of  our  great  poet,    who, 
fpeaking  of  the  (late  after  death,  calls  ic 

That  undifiovarcd  country,  from  vjhofe  bourn 
No  traveller  returns  / 

Shall  \ve  call  this  a  tranflation  of  the  Latin 
poet  i 

Xunc  it  per  itcr  tencbricofum 

llluc,  undo  ncgant  red  ire  quenquam  ! 

CATUL.  III.  11. 

Or,  doth  ic  amount  to  any  more  than  this, 
that  the  terms  employed  by  the  two  writers 
in  exprefllng  the  fame  obvious  thought  are 
eorrefpondent  ?  But  corrtfpondeKcy  and  iden- 
tity are  different  things.  The  latter  is 
only  where  the  words  are  numerically  the 
iame,  which  can  only  happen  in  one  and 
the  lame  language:  the  other  is  effected  by 
different  fets  of  words,  which  are  numerous 
in  every  language,  and  are  therefore  no 
convincing  proof  (abftracled'y  from  other 
circumftances)  of  imitation. 

From   thefe   general   reflexions   on   lan- 
without  refining  coo  far,  or  prying 
'  .IE  too 
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too  curioufly  into  the  myfteries  of  it,  the 
fame  conclufion  meets  us  as  before.  The 
exprej/ion  of  two  writers  may  be  fimilar^ 
and  fometimes  even  identical^  and  yet  be 
original  in  both.  Which  fiiews  the  necef- 
fity  there  was  to  lead  the  reader  through 
this  long  investigation  of  the  general  fources 
oifimilitude  in  works  of  INVENTION,  in  or- 
der to  put  him  into  a  condition  of  judging 
truly  and  equitably  of  thofe  of  IMITATION. 
For  if  fimilarity^  even  in  this  province  of 
words,  which  the  reafon  of  the  thing  mews 
to  be  moft  free  from  the  conftraint  of  ge- 
neral rules,  be  no  argument  of  theft  in  all 
cafes  i  much  lefs  can  it  be  pretended  of  the 
other  fubjeffs  of  this  inquiry,  which  from 
the  necelTary  uniformity  of  Nature  in  all 
her  appearances,  and  of  common  fenfe  in  its 
operations  upon  them,  muft  give  frequent 
and  unavoidable  occafion  to  fuch  fimilarity. 
But  then  this  is  all  I  would  infmuate. 

For,  after  the  proper  allowances  which 
candid  criticifm  requires  to  be  made  on  this 
head,  it  will  ftili  be  true  (and  nothing  in 
this  Etfay  attempts  to  contradict  it),  "  that 
*'  coincidences  of  a  certain  kind)  and  in  a 
I  2  *'  certain 
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"  certain  degree,  cannot  fail  to  convict  a 
"  writer  of  imitation"  What  thefe  are,  the 
impatient  reader,  I  fuppofe,  is  ready  to  en- 
quire. And,  not  entirely  to  difappoint  him, 
I  have  thrown  together,  at  the  clofe  of  this 
volume,  fome  remarks  which,  perhaps, 
will  be  of  ufe  in  folving  that  difficult  quef- 
tion  [/].  In  the  mean  time,  it  fecmed  of 
importance  to  free  the  mind  from  th« 
perverfkm  of  that  early  prejudice,  which 
is  io  prompt  to  miftake  refemblance  uni- 
verfally  for  imitation.  And  what  other 
method  of  effecting  this,  than  by  taking 
a  view  of  the  extent  and  influence  of  the 
genuine  powers  of  nature^  which,  when 
rightly  apprehended,  make  it  an  eafier  tafk 
to  detect,  in  particular  inftances,  the  inter- 
vention of  defign  ? 

Allowing  then  (what  this  previous  in- 
quiry not  only  no  way  contradicts,  but  even 
affifts  us  in  perceiving  more  clearly)  that 
certain  refemblances  may  be  urged  as  un- 
doubted proofs  of  imitation  \  it  remains  only 
to  the  integrity  of  this  difcourfe,  to  latisfy 
that  other  queftion,  "  bow  far  the  credit  of 

[/]  Letter  to  Mr.  MASON. 

"  tbff 
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€<  the  imitator  is  concerned  in  the  difcovery .?" 
or,  in  other  words  (fince  the  praiie  of  ;'»- 
mention  is  of  the  higheft  value  to  the  poet), 
u  how  far  the  conceffion  of  his  having  bor- 
**  rowed  from  others  may  be  juftly  thought 
"  to  detract  from  him  in  that  relpect  ?"  An 
inquiry  which,  though,  for  its  confequences 
to  the  fame  of  all  great  writers  fince  the 
time  of  Homer,  of  much  importance,  may 
yet  be  difpatched  in  few  words. 

SECTION    II. 

IN  entering  on  this  apology  for profeffed 
imitator  s^  I  mail  not  be  iufpeded  of  under- 
valuing the  proper  merits  of  invention, 
which  unqueilionably  holds  the  firft  place 
in  the  virtues  of  a  poet,  and  is  that  power, 
which,  of  all  others,  enables  him  to  give 
the  higheft  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
Much  lefs  will  it  be  thought,  that  I  a.m 
here  pleading  the  caufe  of  thofe  bafe  and 
abject  fpirits,  who  have  not  the  courage  or 
ability  to  attempt  any  thing  of  themfelves, 
and  can  barely  make  a  fhift,  as  a  great 
poet  of  our  own  expreffes  it,  to  creep  fer- 
yilejy  after  the  fen fe  of  fome  other.  Thefe 
13  I  readily 
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I  readily  refign  to  the  fliame  and  cenfure 
\vhich  have  fo  juftly  followed  them  in  all 
ages;  as  fubfcribing  to  the  trurh  of  that 
remark,  "  Imitatio  per  fe  ipfa  ncn  fufficit, 
"  vel  quia  pigri  ejl  in^cnii,  content  urn  effe 
"  its  quae  Junt  ab  aliis  invent  a"  My  con- 
cern is  only  with  thofe  whofe  talent  of  ori- 
ginal genius  is  not  difputed,  but  the  degree 
cf  ftrength  and  vigour,  with  which  it  pre- 
vails in  them,  fomewhat  lowered  in  the  ge- 
neral eftimation,  from  this  imputed  crime 
.of  PLAGIARISM.  And,  with  refpeft  to  fuch 
as  thefe,  fomething,  I  conceive,  may  be 
iaid  not  undeferving  the  notice  of  the  candid 
reader. 

i.  The  mod  univerfal  caufe,  inducing 
imitation  in  great  writers,  is,  the  force  of 
early  dif upline  and  education.  Were  it 
true,  that  poets  took  their  defcriptions  and 
images  immediately  from  common  nature, 
one  might  expecl,  indeed,  a  general  fimi- 
liiude  in  their  works,  but  fuch  as  could 
ieldom  or  never,  in  all  its  circumftances, 
•amount  to  a  aricl  and  rigorous  correfpon- 
I'cncy.  The  properties  of  things  are  fo 
numerous,  and  die  limits  in  which  they 
ihtw'thcmfelves  to  a  mind  uninfluenced  by 

former 
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former1  prejudices  fo  different,  that  fome 
grace  of  novelty,  fome  tindture  of  original 
beauty,  would  conftantly  infufe  itfelf  into 
all  their  delineations.  But  the  ca.'e  is  far 
Oiherwife.  Strong  as  the  bent  of  the  ima- 
gination may  be  to  contemplate  living 
forms,  and  to  gaze  with  dt-light  on  this 
grand  theatre  of  nature ;  its  attention  is  foon 
taken  off,  and  arrefted,  on  all  fides,  by  thole 
infinite  mirrors,  and  rci^exions  of  things, 
which  it  every  where  meets  with  in  the 
world  of  imitation.  We  are  habituated  to 
a  furvey  of  t\\\s  fecondary  and  derivative  na- 
ture, as  prefented  in  the  admired  works  of 
art,  through  the  entire  courfe  of  our  educa- 
tion. The  writings  of  the  bcft  pocrts  are 
put  into  our  hands,  to  inftruct  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  tbings,  as  foon  as 
we  are  capable  of  apprehending  them. 
Nay,  we  are  taught  to  lifp  their  very 
words  in  our  tendereft  infancy.  Some 
quick  and  tranfient  glances  we  cannot  chufc 
but  caft,  at  times,  on  the  phenomena  of 
living  beauty;  but  its  forms  are  rarely  con- 
templated by  us  with  diligence  but  in  thefe 
mirrors,  which  are  the  conftant  furniture  of 
our  fchools  and  cloiecs.  And  no  wonder, 
I  4  were 
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were  we  even  left  to  ourfelves,  that  fuch 
fhould  be  our  proper  choice  and  determina- 
tion. For,  by  the  prodigious  and  almoft 
magical  operations  of  fancy  on  original  ob- 
jects, they  even  (hew  fairer,  and  are  made 
to  look  more  attractive,  in  thefe  artificial  re- 
prefentations,  than  in  their  own  rude  and 
native  afpects.  Thus,  by  the  united  powers 
of  difcipline  and  inclination,  we  are  almoft 
necefiitated  to  fee  Nature  in  the  fame  light, 
and  to  know  her  only  in  the  drefs  in  which 
her  happier  fuitors  and  favourites  firfl  gave 
her  to  obfervation. 

The  effect  of  this  early  bias  of  the  mind, 
which  infenfibly  grows  into  the  inveteracy 
of  habit,  needs  not  be  infifted  on.  When 
the  poet,  thus  tutored  in  the  works  of /;;;/- 
fation,  comes  tqaddrcfs  himfelf  to  invention, 
thefe  familiar  images,  which  he  hath  fo  of- 
ten and  fo  fondly  admired,  immediately  ftep 
in  and  intercept  his  obfervation  of  their 
great  original.  Or,  if  he  has  power  to 
hold  them  off,  and  turn  his  eye  directly  on 
the  primary  object,  he  dill  inclines  to  view 
it  only  on  that  fide  and  in  thofe  lights  in 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftudy  it. 

Nor 
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£Jor  l"t  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  the  infirmity 
only  of  weak  minds.  It  belongs  to  our 
yery  natures,  and  the  utmoft  vigour  of  ge- 
nius is  no  fecurity  againft  it.  Cttftom,  in  this 
as  in  every  thing  elie,  moulds,  at  pleafure, 
the  foft  and  ductile  matter  of  a  minute  fpirir, 
and  by  degrees  can  even  bend  the  elastic 
metal  of  the  greateft. 

And,  if  the  force  of  habit  can  thus  deter- 
mine a  writer  knowingly  to  imitation;,  it 
cannot  be  thought  ftrange,  that  it  mould 
frequently  carry  him  into  rcfemblance,  when 
himfelf  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  it.  Great 
readers,  who  have  their  memories  fraught 
with  the  (lores  of  ancient  and  modern  po- 
etry, unavoidably  employ  thzfentiments,  and 
fometimes  the  very  words,  of  other  writers, 
without  any  diftind:  remembrance  of  them, 
or  fo  much  as  the  fufpicion  of  having  feen 
them.  At  the  lead,  their  general  caft  of 
thinking  or  turn  of  expreffion  will  be  much 
affected  by  them.  For  the  moft  original 
writer  as  certainly  takes  a  tinflure  from  'the 
authors  in  which  he  has  been  moft  conver- 
fant ;  as  water,  from  .the  beds  of  earths  of 
minerals  it  hath  happened  to  run  over. 
-4  O.v  Especially 
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Efpecially  fuch  authors,  as  are  duelled  and 
even  got  by  heart  by  us  in  our  early  youth, 
leave  a  lading  impreflion,  which  is  hardly 
ever  effaced  out  of  the  mind.  Hence  a  cer- 
tain conftrained  and  unoriginal  air,  in  fome 
degree  or  other,  in  every  genius  thoroughly 
difciplined  by  a  courfe  of  learned  education. 
Which,  by  the  way,  leads  to  a  queftion, 
not  very  abfurd  in  itfelf,  however  it  may 
pafs  with  moft  readers  for  paradoxical, 
viz.  "  Whether  the  ufual  forms  of  learning 
*c  be  not  rather  injurious  to  the  true  poet, 
"  {ban  really  ajjijlivg  to  him  ?"  It  fhould 
feem  to  be  fo  for  a  natural  reafon.  For  the 
faculty  of  invention?  as  all  our  other  powers, 
is  much  improved  and  ftrengthened  by  cx- 
ercife.  And  great  reading  prevents  this, 
by  demanding  the  perpetual  exercife  of  the 
memory.  Thus  the  mind  becomes  not  only 
indilpofed,  bur,  for  want  of  ufe,  really  un- 
qualified, to  turn  itfelf  to  other  views  thai> 
fuch  as  habitual  recollection  eafily  prefents 
to  it.  And  this,  I  am  perfuadcd,  hath  been 
the  cafe  with  many  a  fine  genius,  and  efpe- 
cially  with  one  of  our  own-  country  [«] ; 

[«]  Mr.  Addfon. 

who, 
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who,  as  appears  from  ibme  original  efforts  in 
the  lublime  allegorical  way,  had  no  want  of 
natural  talents  for  the  greater  poetry; 
which  yet  were  fo  reftrained  and  difabled 
by  his  conftant  and  fu perditions  ftudy  of 
the  old  daffies,  that  he  was,  in  .fact,  but  a 
very  ordinary  poet.  '  '  I '  - 

2.  But  were  early  habit  of  lefs  power 
to  incline  the  mind  to  imitation  than  it 
really  is,  yet  the  high  hand  of  authority 
would  compel  it.  For  the  firft  originals 
in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry,  like  the 
Aucocthones  of  old,  were  deemed  to  have 
come  into  the  world  by  a  kind  of  miracle. 
They  were  perfect  prodigies,  at  leaft  re- 
puted fo  by  the  admiring  multitude,  from 
their  firft  appearance.  So  thac  their  au- 
thority, in  a  fhort  time,  became  facred ; 
and  fucceeding  writers  were  obliged,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  fame,  and  as  they  dreaded 
the  charge  of  a  prefumptuous  and  fro- 
phane  libertinism  in  poetry,  to  take  them 
for  their  guides  and  models.  Which  is 
laid  even  without  the  licence  of  a  figure ; 
at  leaft  of  one  of  them  ;  whom  Cicero  calls 
•the fountain  and  origin  of  all  DIVINE  infti- 

tUtlGKS 
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tutions  [w] ;  and  another,  of  elder  and  more 
reverend  eftimation,  pronounces  to  be  &  Sees 
xai  Ssuv  Tspoffnt  [#]• 

And  what  is  here  obferved  of  the  in- 
fiuencs  of  thefc  matter  fpirits,  whom  the 
admiration  of  antiquity  hath  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  poetic  world,  will,  with  fome 
allowance,  hold  allb  of  that  of  later, 
though  lefs  original,  writers,  whofe  uncomr 
mon  merits  have  given  them  a  diftinguilhed 
rank  in  it. 

3.  Next  (as  it  ufually  comes  to  pafs  in 
other  inftances),  what  was,  at  firft,  impofed 
by  the  rigour  of  authority,  Coon  grew  rer 
tpe&abie  in  itfelf,  and  w:>s  chofen  for  its 
own  fake  as  a  virtue  which  deferved  no 
fmaH  commendation.  For,  when  fober  and 
enlightened  criticifm  began  to  inipeft,  at 
leiiure,  thefe  miracles  of  early  invention,  it 
prefently  acknowledged  them  for  the  left, 
as  well  as  the  moil  antient,  poetic  models  •, 
and  accordingly  recommended,  or  more  pro- 
perly enjoined  them  by  rule,  to  the  imita- 
tion of  all  ages.  The  effect  of  this  criti- 

[-w]  Scmn.  Sap.  ii.  c.  10. 
W  Pi.  A  TO, 
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cifm  was  clearly  feen  in  the  works  of  all 
fucceeding  poets  in  the  fame  language* 
But,  when  a  new  and  different  one  was  to 
be  furnimed  with  frem  models,  it  became 
much  more  confpicuous.  For,  befides  the 
fame  or  a  itill  higher  veneration  of  their 
inventions,  which  the  diflance  of  place  and 
time  infenfibly  procured  to  them,  the  grace 
of  novelty,  which  they  would  appear  to  have 
in  another  language,  was,  now,  a  further 
inducement  to  copy  them.  Hence  we  find 
it  to  be  the  utmoft  pride  of  the  Roman  wri-> 
ters,  fuch  I  mean  as  came  the  neareft  to 
them  in  the  divinity  of  their  genius,  to 
follow  the  practice,  and  emulate  the  virtues,- 
of  the  Grecian. 

Liber  a  per  vacuum  pofui  vejligla  prlnceps, 
Non  aliena  men  prejji  pede — 

fays  one  of  the  belt  of  thofe  writers,  who 
yet  was  only   treading   in  the  footfteps  of. 
his  Grecian  matters. 

But  another  was  lefs  referved,  and  feemed 
defirous  of  being  taken  notice  of,  as  an' 
exprefs  Imitator,  without  fo  much  as  lay- 
ing in  his  claim  to  this  fort  of  originality, 
m  a  new  language  —  in  multis  verfihus 

Virgilius 
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Virgilius  fecit  —  non  furripiendi  caula,  fed 
palam  imitandi,  hoc  animo  ut  vellet  agnofci. 
Sen.  Suafor.  in. 

And,  on  the  revival  of  thefe  arts  in 
later  times  and  more  barbarous  languages, 
the  fame  fpirit  appeared  again,  or  rather 
fuperior  honours  were  paid  to  fuccefsful 
imitation.  So  that  what  a  polite  French 
writer  declares  on  this  head  is,  now,  be* 
come  the  fixed  opinion  of  the  learned  in  all 
countries  :  "  C'cft  meme  donncr  une  grace 
"  a  fes  ouvrages,  que  de  les  orner  de  f'rag- 
"  mens  antiques.  Des  vers  d'Horace  et  de 
"  Virgile  bien  traduits,  et  mis  en  oeuvre  a 
"  propos  dans  un  poe'me  Fran9ois,  y  font  le 
"  meme  efFet  que  les  ftatues  antique's  font 
"  dans  la  gallerie  de  Verfailles.  Les  lec- 
"  teurs  retrouvent  avec  plaifir,  fous  une 
"  nouvelle  forme,  la  penfee,  qui  leur  plut 
*'  autrefois  en  Latin  [jy]." 

It  Ihould,  further,  be  added,  that  this 
pralfe  of  borrowing  from  the  originals  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  now  extended  to  the 
imitation  of  great  modern  authors.  Every 

[y]  Reflex. fur  la  Poef.  etfur  la  Pant.  torn.  ii.  p.  80. 
Par.  1746. 

body 
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body  applauds  this  practice,  where  the 
imitation  is  of  approved  writers  in  different 
languages.  And  even  in  tbe  fame  lan- 
guages, when  this  liberty  is  taken  with  the 
molt  an  dent  and  venerable,  it  is  not  denied 
to  have  its  grace  and  merit. 

4.  But,  befides  thefe  feveral  incitements, 
fimilarity  of  genius  alone  will    almoft    ne- 
ceflarily  determine  a  writer  to  the  ftudious 
emulation  of  fome  other.     For,  though  it 
is  with  the  minds,  as  the  faces  of  men,  that 
no  two  are  exactly  and  in  every  feature 
alike  ;  yet  the  general  caft  of  their  genius, 
as  well  as  the  air  and  turn  of  the  counte- 
nance, will  frequently  be  vzry  Jimilar  in  dif- 
ferent   perfons.     When    two    fuch    fpirits 
approach,    they  run   together  with  eager- 
nels  and  rapidity,    the  inftinctive  bias  of 
the    mind  towards    imitation    being    now 
quickened  by  pajfion.     This  is  chiefly  faid 
in  refpedfc  of  that  uniformity  of  Jlyle  and 
manner,,  which,  whenever  we  oblerve  it  in 
two  writers,  we  almoft  conltamly  charge  to 
the  account  of  imitation.     Indeed,  where 
the  refemblance  holds  to  the  laft  degree  of 
minutenefs,  or  where  the  peculiarities  only 

2  Of 
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of  the  model  are  taken,  there  is  ground 
enough  for  this  fufpicion.  For  every  ori- 
ginal genius,  however  confonant  in  the 
main  to  any  other,  has  ftill  fome  diftinft 
marks  and  charade  rs  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  may  be  difiir.guifhed  ;  and  to  copypectt- 
liarities,  when  there  is  no  appearance  of 
the  fame  original  fpirit  which  gave  birth 
to  them,  is  manifeft  affectation.  But  the 
queftion  is  put  of  fuch,  whofc  manner  hath 
bnly  a  general,  though  ftrong,  refemblance 
to  that  of  fome  other,  and  whole  true 
genius  is  above  the  fufpicion  of  falling  into 
the  trap  of  -what  Horace  happily  calls, 

EXEMPLAR     V1TIIS       IMITABILE.       And     cf 

thcfe  it  rs  perhaps  jufter  to  fay,  that  a  pre- 
vious correfpondency  of  character  impelled 
to  imitate^  than  that  imitation  itfelf  pro- 
duced that  correfpondency  of  cbaraRef. 
At  lead  (which  is  all  my  concern  at  pre- 
fent)  it  will  be  allowed  to  incline  a  writer 
ftrongly  to  imitation ;  and,  where  a  con- 
genial fpirit  appears  to  provoke  him  to  it, 
a  candid  critic  will  not  be  forward  to  turn 
this  circumitance  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
indention. 

5.  Laftly, 
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5.  Laftly,  were  every  other  confi  deration, 
out  of  the  way,  yet,  oftentimes,  the  very 
nature  ofthe-poefs  theme  would  oblige  him 
to  a  diligent  Imitation  of  preceding  writers. 
I  do  not  mean  this  of  fuch  fubjeds  as 
fuggeft  and  produce  a  neceflary  conformity 
of  defcription,  whether  purpofely  intended 
or  not.  This  hath  been  fully  confidered. 
But  my  meaning  is,  that,  when  the  greater 
provinces  of  poetry  have  been  already 
occupied,  and  its  moil  interefting  fcenes 
exhaufted  ;  or,  rather,  their  application  to 
the  ufes  of  poetry  determined  by  great 
matters,  it  becomes  thenceforward  un- 
avoidable for  fucceeding  writers  to  draw 
from  their  fources.  The  law  of  proba- 
bility exacts  this  at  their  hands;  and  one 
may  almoft  affirm,  that  to  copy  them  clofely 
is  to  paint  after  nature.  I  lhall  explain 
myfelf  by  an  inftance  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  opinions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  world,  the 
writings  of  Homer,  it  is  faid,  and  very  truly, 
were  "  the  ftandard  of  private  belief,  and 
"  the  grand  directory  of  public  worjhip  [z~l." 

[z]  Inquiry  into  the  L..  and  W.  of  Homer^  p.  174. 

VOL.  III.  K  What- 
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Whatever  liberty  might  have  been  taken 
with  the  rites  and  gods  of  Paganifm   be- 
fore his  time  •,  yet,  when  he  had  given  an 
exact  defcription  of  both,  and  had  formed, 
to  the  fatisfaction   of  all,   the   eftablifhed 
religion  into  a  kind  of  fyjlem,  fucceeding 
poets  were  obliged,  of  courle,  to  take  their 
theology  from  'him,    and  could  no  longer 
be  thought  to  write  jujlly  and  naturally  of 
their  gods,  than   whilft  their    defcriptions 
conformed  to  the  authentic  delineations  of 
Homer.     His  relations,  and  even  the/#;0»j, 
which  his  genius   had  raifed  on  the  popu- 
lar creed  of  elder  Paganifm,  were  now  the 
proper    archetype   of    all    religious   repre- 
fentations.     And  to  fpeak  of  thefe,  as  given 
truly  and  originally,  is,  in  effect,  to  fay,  that 
they  were  borrowed  or  rather  tranfcribed 
from  the  page  of  that  poet. 

And  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  bifte- 
rical  faftSy  as  of  religious  traditions.  For 
not  unfrequently,  where  the  fubject  is  taken 
from  authentic  hiftory,  the  authority  of  a 
preceding  poet  is  fo  prevalent,  as  to  ren- 
der any  account  of  the  matter  improbable 
which  is  not  fafhioned  and  regulated  after 

his 
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his  ideas.  A  fucceeding  writer  is  neither 
at  liberty  to  relate  matters  of  fad,  which 
no  one  thinks  credible,  nor  to  feign  afrefh 
for  himfelf.  In  this  cafe,  again,  all  that 
the  moft  original  genius  has  to  do  is  to 
imitate.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
fecond  book  of  the  AENEIS  was  tranflated 
from  Pifander  [a].  Another  thinks  it 
was  taken  from  the  LITTLE  ILIAD  [/>"]. 
Or,  why  confine  him  to  either  of  thefe, 
when  .METRODORUS,  SYAGRUS,  HEGE- 
.SIANAX,  ARATUS,  and  others,  wrote 
poems  on  the  taking  of  TROY  ?  But,  grant- 
ing the  poet  (as  is  moft  likely)  to  have 
had  thefe  originals  before  him,  what  fliall 
we  infer  from  it  ?  Only  this,  that  he 
took  his  principal  fadts  and  circumftanCQS 
(as  we  fee  he  was  obliged  to  do,  for  the 
fake  of  probability)  from  thefe  writers. 
And  why  mould  this  be  thought  a  greater 
crime  in  him,  than  in  POLYGNOTUS  ;  who, 
in  his  famous  picture  on  this  fubject,  wa,s 
under  the  neceflity,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 

[a]  MACROBIUS,  V.  Saturnal. 

[l>]  I»t^ulry  into  L.  (?V.  of  Homer •,  p.  319. 

K  2  fon, 
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fon,  of  collecting   his  fubjett-matter  from 

feveral  poets  [f]  ? 

It  follows,  from  thefe  conftderations,  that 
we  cannot  juftify  ourfelves  in  thinking  fo 
hardly,  as  we  commonly  do,  of  the  clafs  of 
irtitatcrs ;  which  is  now,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circurnftances,  become  the 
neceflary  character  of  almoft  all  poets. 
Nor  let  it  be  any  concern  to  the  true  poet 
that  it  is  fo.  For  imitations,  when  real 
and  Confeffed,  may  ftill  have  their  merit  i 
nay,  I  prefume  to  add,  fometimes  a  greater 
merit,  than  the  very  originals  on  which 
they  are  formed  ;  and,  with  the  reader's 
leave  (though  I  am  haftening  to  a  con- 
clufion  of  this  long  difcourfe),  I  will  detain 
him  one  moment  with  the  reafons  of  this 
opinion. 

After  all  the  praifes  that  are  defervedly 
giyen  to  the  novelty  of  a  fubjeft,  or  the 
beauty -of  de/ign,  the  fupreme  merit  of 
poetry,  and  that  which  more  efpecially  im- 
mortalizes the  writers  of  it,  lies  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  the  poets  of  the 

[c]  Mem.  dc  VAcad.  tktlnftrift.  &c.  torn.  ri.  p.  445. 

Auguftan 
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Auguftan  age  have  not  fo  properly  excel- 
led, as  difcredited,  all  the  productions  of 
their  predeceflbrs ;  and  that  thofe  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  not  only  obfcure,  but 
will  in  procefs  of  time  obliterate,  the  fame 
and  memory  of  the  elder  French  writers. 
Or,  to  fee  the  effecl:  of  mafterly  execution 
in  fingle  inftances,  hence  it  is,  that  Lucilius 
not  only  yields  to  Horace,  but  would  be 
almoft  forgotten  by  us,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  honour  his  imitator  has  done  him. 
And  nobody  needs  be  told  the  advantage 
which  Pope  is  likely  to  have  over  all  our 
older  fatirifts,  excellent  as  fome  of  them 
are,  and  more  entitled  than  he  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  inventors.  We  have  here 
then  an  eftablifhed  faft.  The  firft  effays 
of  genius,  though  ever  fo  original,  are 
overlooked;  while  the  later  productions 
of  men,  who  had  never  rifen  to  fuch  dif- 
tinction  but  by  means  of  the  very  originals 
they  difgrace,  obtain  the  applaufe  and  ad- 
miration of  all  ages. 

The  folution  of  this  faft,  fo  notorious, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  contrary  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  honours  which   men  are 
K  3  difpofed 
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difpofed  to  pay  to  original    invention,    will 
open  the  myilery  of  that   matter  we  are 
now  confidering. 

The  faculties,  or,  as  we  may  almoft 
term  them,  the  magic  powers,  which  ope 
the  palace  of  eternity  to  great  writers,  are  a 
confirmed  judgment,  and  ready  invention. 

Now,  the  firft  is  feen  to  mod  advantage 
in  felecting,  out  of  all  preceding  (lores,  the 
particulars  that  are  mod  fuitcd  to  the 
nature  of  a  poet's  work,  and  the  ends  of 
poetry.  When  true  genius  has  exhautled, 
as  it  were,  the  various  manners  in  which  a 
work  of  art  may  be  conducted,  and  the 
various  topics  which  may  be  employed  to 
adorn  it,  judgment  is  in  its  province,  or 
rather  fovereignty,  when  it  determines 
which  of  all  thefe  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
which  neglected.  In  this  fenfe,  as  well  as 
others,  it  will  be  moft  true,  Quod  artis  pars 
magna  contineatur  imitatione. 

Nay,  by  means  of  this  difccrnment,  the 
very  topic  or  method,  which  had  no  effect, 
or  perhaps  an  ill  one,  under  one  manage- 
ment, or  in  one  fituation,  mail  charm  every 
reader,  in  another.  And,  by  force  of 
I  judging 
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judging  right,  the  copier  fhall  almoft  lofe  his 
tide,  and  become  an  inventor  : 

Tantum  de  media  fumptis  accedit  honoris. 

But  imitation,  though  it  give  moft  room 
to  the  difplay  of  judgment,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  exerciie  of  the  other  faculty, 
invention.  Nay,  it  requires  the  moft  dex- 
trous, perhaps  the  moft  difficult,  exertion 
of  this  faculty.  For  confider  how  the  cafe 
(rands.  When  we  fpeak  of  an  imitator,  we 
do  not  fpeak,  as  the  poet  fays,  of 

A  barren-fpirited  fellow,  one  who  feeds 
On  abje£t  orts,  and  imitations — 

but  of  one,  who,  in  aiming  to  be  like,  con- 
tends alfo  to  be  equal  to  his  original.  To 
attain  to  this  equality,  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  felecl:  the  beft  of  thofe  (lores  which  are 
ready  prepared  to  his  hand  (for  thus  he 
would  be  rather  a  (kilful  borrower,  than  a 
fuccefsful  imitator),  but,  in  taking  fome- 
thing  from  others,  he  muft  add  much  of 
his  own :  he  muft  improve  the  expreffion, 
where  it  is  defective,  or  barely  paffable  : 
he  muft  throw  frefh  lights  of  fancy  on  a 
common  image:  he  muft  ftrike  out  new 
K  4  hints 
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hints  from  a  vulgar  fentiment.  Thus,  he 
will  complete  his  original,  where  he  finds 
\\.imperfeft:  he  will  fupply  its  omijjions : 
he  v.iil  emulate,  or  rather  furpals,  its  high- 
eft  beauties.  Or,  in  defpair  of  this  laft,  we 
lhall  find  him  taking  a  different  route"; 
giving  us  an  equivalent  in  a  beauty  of  an- 
other kind,  which  yet  he  extracts  from 
fome  latent  intimation  of  his  author;  or, 
where  his  purpofe  requires  the  very  fame 
reprefentation,  giving  it  a  new  form,  per- 
haps a  nobler,  by  the  turn  of  his  appli- 
cation. 

But  all  this  requires  not  only  the  trued 
judgment,  but  the  mofl  delicate  operation 
01  inventive  genius.  And,  where  they  both 
ITJI  :  in  a  fupreme  degree,  we  fometimes 
find  an  admired  original,  not  only  excelled 
by  his  imitator,  but  almott  difcredited.  Of 
which,  if  there  were  no  other,  the  fixth 
book  of  Virgil,  I  mean  taking  it  in  the 
light  of  an  imitation,  is  an  immortal  in- 
ftance. 

Thus   much  I  could  not  forbear  faying 
on  the  merit  of  fuccefsful  imitation.     As 
to  the  nece/ny  of  the  thing,  hear  the  apo- 
logy 
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logy  of  a  great  Poet,  for  himfelf.  "  All 
"  that  is  left  us,  lays  this  original  writer, 
"  is  to  recommend  our  productions  by  the 
"  imitation  of  the  antients :  and  it  will  be 
"  found  true,  that,  in  every  age,  the  higheft 
"  character  for  fenfe  and  learning  has  been 
"  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  the 
"  moft  indebted  to  them.  For,  to  fay  truth, 
"  whatever  is  very  good  fenfe  muft  have 
"  been  common  fenfe  in  all  times ;  and 
"  what  we  call  learning  is  but  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  our  predecelTors.  Therefore, 
"  they  Who  fay  our  thoughts  are  not  our 
"  own,  becaufe  they  refemble  the  antients, 
"  may  as  well  fay  our  faces  are  not  our 
"  own,  becaufe  they  are  like  our  fathers : 
"  and  indeed  it  is  very  unreafonable,  that 
"  people  Ihould  expect  us  to  be  fcholars, 
"  and  yet  be  angry  to  find  us  fo  [//]." 

He  adds,  "  /  fairly  confefs,  that  I  have 
<f ferved  myfelf  all  1  could  by  reading:" 
where  the  good  fenfe  of  the  prafiice  is  as 
confpicuous,  as  the  ingenuity,  fo  becoming 
the  greatnefs  of  his  character,  in  conffffing 
it.  For,  when  a  writer,  who,  as  we  have 

[d]  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  his  Works. 

feen, 
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feen,  is  driven  by  fo  many  powerful  mo- 
tives to  the  imitation  of  preceding  models, 
revolts  againft  them  all,  and  determines,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  original,  nothing  can  be  ex- 
peded  but  an  aukward  draining  in  every 
thing.  Improper  method ',  forced  conceits,  and 
affefted  exprejjion,  are  the  certain  ifiue  of 
fuch  obftinacy.  The  bufmefs  is  to  be  un- 
like ;  and  this  he  may  very  poffibly  be,  but 
at  the  expence  of  graceful  cafe  and  true 
beauty.  For  he  puts  himfelf,  at  beft,  into 
a  convulfed,  unnatural  ftate;  and  it  is  well, 
if  he  be  not  forced,  beficlc  his  purpofe,  to 
leave  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  his  model,  be- 
hind him.  Like  one,  who  would  break 
loofe  from  an  impediment  which  holds  him 
faft  •,  the  very  endeavour  to  get  clear  of  it 
throws  him  into  uneafy  attitudes,  and  vio- 
lent contorfions  ;  and,  if  he  gain  his  liberty 
at  laft,  it  is  by  an  effort  which  carries  him 
much  further  than  the  point  he  would  wifh 
to  flop  at. 

And,  that  the  reader  may  not  fufpect  me 
of  aflerting  this  without  experience,  let  me 
exemplify  what  has  been  here  faid  in  the 
cafe  of  a  very  eminent  perfon,  who,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  art  and  nature  that  could 

be 
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be  required  to  adorn  the  true  poet,  waS 
ruined  by  this  Tingle  error.  The  perfon  I 
mean  was  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  ; 
whofe  Gondibert  will  remain  a  perpetual 
monument  of  the  mifchiefs  which  mult 
ever  arife  from  this  affectation  of  originality 
in  lettered  and  polite  poets. 

The  great  author,  when  he  projected  his 
plan  of  an  heroic  poem,  was  fo  far  from 
intending  to  fleer  his  courfe  by  example, 
that  he  fets  out,  in  his  preface,  with  up- 
braiding the  followers  of  Homer,  as  a  bafe 
and  timorous  crew  of  coafters,  who  would 
not  adventure  to  launch  forth  on  the  vaft 
ocean  of  invention.  For,  fpeaking  of  this 
poet,  he  obferves,  "  that,  as  fea-marks  are 
"  chiefly  ufed  to  coafters,  and  ferve  •  not 
"  thofe  who  have  the  ambition  of  difco1- 
"  verers,  that  love  to  fail  in  untried  feas ; 
".fo  he  hath  rather  proved  a  guide  for 
"  thofe  whofe  fatisfied  wit  will  not  ven- 
"  ture  beyond  the  track  of  others,  than 
"  to  them  who  affeft  a  new  and  re- 
"  mote  way  of  thinking,  who  efleern  it 
"  a  deficiency  and  meannefs  of  mind  to 

"  ftay 
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"  (lay  and   depend  upon  the  authority  of 

"  example  (/]." 

And,  afterwards,  he  profefiedly  makes 
his  own  merit  to  confift  in  "  an  endeavour 
"  to  lead  truth  through  unfrequented  and 
*'  new  ways,  and  from  the  moft  remote 
"  {hades  ;  by  reprefenting  nature,  though 
"  not  in  an  affected,  yet  in  an  unufual 
"drefs[/J."  Thefe  were  the  principles 
he  went  upon  •,  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
fuccels  of  his  endeavours. 

The  METHOD  of  his  work  is  defective 
in  many  refpects.  To  inftance  in  the  two 
following.  Obferving  the  large  compafs 
of  the  antient  epic,  for  which  he  faw  no 
caufe  in  nature,  and  which,  he  luppofed, 
had  been  followed  merely  from  a  blind 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  firft  mo- 
del, he  refolved  to  conftruct  an  heroic 
poem  on  the  narrower  and,  as  he  con- 
ceived, jufter  plan  of  the  dramatic  poets. 
And,  becaufe  it  was  their  practice,  for  the 
purpofe  of  raiftng  the  pajfions  by  a  clofe 
accelerated  plot,  and  for  the  convenience 

[e]  Pref.  to  GONDJBERT,  p.  2.  Loncl.  i6p,  4f°. 
If]  Ibid.  p.  30. 

of 
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of  reprefentation^  to  conclude  their  fubject 
in  five  atts^  be  affefts  to  reftrain  himfelf 
within  the  fame  limits.  The  event  was, 
that,  cutting  himfelf  off,  by  this  means, 
from  the  opportunity  of  digreffive  orna- 
ments, which  contribute  fo  much  to  the 
pomp  of  the  epic  poetry ;  and,  what  is  more 
eflential,  from  the  advantage  of  the  molt 
gradual  and  circumftantiated  narration, 
which  gives  an  air  of  truth  and  reality 
to  the  fable;  he  failed  in  accomplifhing 
the  proper  end  of  this  poem,  ADMIRA- 
TION, -produced  by  a  grandeur  of  defign 
and  variety  of  important  incidents,  and 
fuftained  by  all  the  energy  and  minute 
particularity  of  defcription. 

2.  It  was  eflential  to  the  antient  epos  to 
raife  and  exalt  the  fable  by  the  interven- 
tion of  fufernatural  agency.  This,  again, 
the  poet  miftook  for  the  prejudice  of  the 
affected  imitators  of  Homer,  "  who  had  fo 
"  often  led  them  into  heaven  and  hell,  till, 
"  by  converfation  with  gods  and  ghofts, 
"  they  fometimes  deprive  us  of  thofe  na- 
"_  tural  probabilities  in  ftory,  which  are  in- 

"  ftruftive 
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"  ftrucTive  to  human  life  [g].n  Here  then 
he  would  needs  be  original ;  and  To,  by 
recording  only  the  affairs  of  men,  hath 
fairly  omitted  a  necefiary  part  of  the  epic 
plan,  and  that  which,  of  all  others,  had 
given  the  greateft  Hate  and  magnificence 
to  its  conftru&ion.  Yet  here,  to  do  him 
juftice,  one  thing  deferves  our  commenda- 
tion. It  had  been  the  way  of  the  Italian 
romancers,  who  were  at  that  time  the  bed 
poets,  to  run  very  much  into  prodigy  and 
enchantment.  "  Not  only  to  exceed  the 
*«  work,  but  alfo  the  poj/ibility  of  nature, 
"  they  would  have  impenetrable  armors, 
*c  inchanted  caftles,  invulnerable  bodies, 
"  iron  men,  flying  horfes,  and  a  thoufand 
"  other  (uch  things,  which  are  eafily  feigned 
*•  by  them  that  dare  |7/j."  Thefe  conceits, 
he  rightly  faw,  had  too  flender  a  founda- 
tion in  the  ierious  belief  of  his  age  to 
juftify  a  relation  of  them  ;  and,  had  he 
only  dropped  thefe,  his  conduct  had  been 
without  blame.  But,  as  it  is  the  weakncfs 
cf  human  nature,  the  obfervation  of  this 

{g\  Pref.  to  GONDIBERT,  p.  3.  Lond.  1651, 4l°. 
[/;]  Anfwer  to  the  Preface,  p.  81. 

extreme 
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extreme  determined  him  to  the  other,  of 
admitting  nothing,  however  well  eftabliihed 
in  the  general  opinion,  that  was  fttper- 
natural. 

And  as  here  he  did  too  much,  fo  in. an- 
other refpect  it  may  be  obferved  he  did 
too  little.  The  romancers,  before  fpoken 
of,  had  carried  their  notions  of  gallantry  in 
ordinary  life  as  high  as  they  had  done 
thofe  of  preternatural  agency  in  their 
marvellous  fictions.  Yet  here  this  original 
genius,  who  was  not  to  be  held  by  the 
(hackles  of  fuperflition,  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  entrapped  in  the  filken  net  of  love  and 
honour  ;  and  fo  hath  adopted,  in  his 
draught  of  characters,  that  elevation  of 
fentiment  which  a  change  of  manners  could 
not  but  difpofe  the  reader  to  regard  as 
fantaftic  in  the  Gothic  romance,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  rejected  what  had  the 
trueft  grace  in  the  antient  epic,  a  fiber  inter- 
mixture of  religion. 

The  execution  of  his  poem  was  anfwer- 
able  to  the  general  method.  His  SENTI- 
MENTS are  frequently  forced,  and  fo  tor- 
tured by  an  affectation,  of  wit,  that  every 

ftanza 
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ftanza  hath  the  air  of  an  epigram.     And 
the  EXPRESSION,  in  which  he  cloaths  them, 
is  fo  quaint  and   figurative,   as  turns  his 
defcription  almoft  into  a  continued  riddle. 

Such  was  the  effeft  of  a  ftudious  affecta- 
tion of  originality  in  a  writer  who,  but  for 
this  mifconduct,  had  been  in  the  firft  rank 
of  our  poets.  His  endeavour  was  to  keep 
clear  of  the  models,  in  which  his  youth  had 
been  inilrufted,  and  which  he  perfectly 
underftood.  And  in  this  indeed  he  fuc- 
ceeded.  But  the  fuccefs  loft  him  the  pof- 
fefiion  of,  what  his  large  foul  appears  to 
have  been  full  of,  a  true  and  permanent 
glory ;  which  hath  ever  arifen,  and  can 
only  arife,  from  the  unambitious  fimplicity 
of  Nature,  contemplated  in  her  own  proper 
form,  or,  by  reflexion^  in  the  faithful  mir- 
ror of  thofe  very  models  he  fo  much 
dreaded. 

In  fhort,  from  what  hath  been  here  ad- 
vanced, and  efpecially  as  confirmed  by  fo 
uncommon  an  inftance,  I  think  myfelf  en- 
titled to  come  at  once  to  this  general  con- 
clufion,  which  they,  who  have  a  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  hiftory  of  letters,  in 

theic 
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their  feveral'  periods,  and  a  juil  difcern- 
ment  to  eftimate  their  flate  in  them,  will 
hardly  difpute  with  me,  "  that,  though 
"  many  cauies  concur  to  produce  a  thorough 
"  degeneracy  of  tafte  in  any  country  •,  yet 
"  the  principal  ever  is,  THIS  ANXIOUS 

"  DREAD  OF  IMITATION  IN  POLITE  AND 
"  CULTIVATED  WRITERS." 

And,    if  fuch   be  the  cafe,  -among  the 
other  ufes  of  this  Eflay,   it  may  perhaps 
ferve   for  a  feafonable  admonition  to  the 
poets  of  our  time,  to  relinquish  their  vain 
hopes  of  originality,  and  turn  themfelves  to 
a  ftri<5ler  imitation  of  the   beft  models.     I 
fay,  a  feafonable  admonition ;  for  the  more 
polilhed  a  nation  is,  and  the  more  generally 
thefe    models  are  underftood,  the  greater 
danger  there  is,  as  was  now  obferved,  of 
running  into  that  word  of  literary  faults, 
affeRation.     But,  to  ftimulate  their  endea- 
vours to  this  practice,  the  judgment  of  the 
public  mould  firft  be  fet  right ;    and  their 
readers   prepared    to    place   a  juft  •  value 
upon    it.      In    this    refpect   too  I  would 
willingly  contribute,  in  fome  fmall  degree, 
to  the  fervice  of  letters,     For  the  poet, 
VOL.  III.  L  whofe 
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whofe  objeft  is  fame,  will  always  adapt 
himfelf  to  the  humour  of  thofe  who  con- 
fer it.  And  till  the  public  tafte  be  re- 
duced by  fober  criticifm  to  a  juft  ftandard, 
{Irtngth  of  genius  will  only  enable  a  wri- 
ter to  pervert  it  (till  further,  by  a  too  fuc- 
cefsful  compliance  with  its  vicious  ex- 
pectations. 


DIS- 


DISSERTATION     IV. 

On  the  MARKS  of  IMITATION. 
To  Mr.  MASON. 

I  Have  faid,  in  the  difcourfe  on  POETICAL 
IMITATION,  "  that  coincidencies  of  a 
*'  certain  kind,  and  in  a  certain  degree,  can- 
"  not  fail  to  convict  a  writer  of  Imitation." 
[2] — You  are  curious,  my  friend,  to  know 
what  thefe  coincidencies  are,  and  have 
thought  that  an  attempt  to  point  them  out 
would  furnifli  an  ufeful  Supplement  to  what 
I  have  written  on  this  fubjecl:.  But  the  juft 
execution  of  this  defign  would  require,  be- 
fides  a  careful  examination  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  an  exa<5l  fcrutiny  of 
the  moft  original  and  mod  imitative  wri- 
ters. And,  with  all  your  partiality  for  me, 
can  you,  in  earneft,  think  me  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  firft  of  thefe  conditions ;  or, 
if  I  were,  do  you  imagine  that,  at  this  time 
o*  day,  I  can  have  the  leifure  to  perform 
the  other  ?  My  younger  years,  indeed,  have 
[z]  P.  11$,  116. 

L  2  been 
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been  fpent  in  turning  over  thofe  authors 
which  young  men  are  mod  fond  of;  and 
among  thefe  I  will  not  difown  that  the 
Poets  of  ancient  and  modern  fame  have  had 
their  full  (hare  in  my  affection.  But  You, 
who  love  me  fo  well,  would  not  wifh  me  to 
pafs  more  of  my  life  in  thefe  flowery  re- 
gions ;  which  though  You  may  yet  wander 
in  without  offence,  and  the  rather  as  you 
wander  in  them  with  fo  pure  a  mind  and 
to  fo  moral  a  purpofe,  there  feems  no  de- 
cent pretence  for  me  to  loiter  in  them  any 
longer. 

Yet  in  faying  this  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  aflume  that  fevere  character;  which, 
though  fomettmes  the  garb  of  reafon,  is 
oftener,  I  believe,  the  mafk  of  dulnefs,  or  of 
fomething  worfe.  No,  I  am  too  fenfible  to 
the  charms,  nay  to  the  ufes  of  your  profeflion, 
to  affect  a  contempt  for  it.  The  great  Ro- 
man faid  well,  Haec  jludia  adolefcentiam 
alunt  •,  feneftutem  obhftant.  We  make  a  full 
meal  of  them  in  our  youth.  And  no  philo- 
fophy  requires  fo  perfect  a  mortification  as 
that  we  mould  wholly  abftain  from  them  in 
our  riper  years.  But  mould  we  invert  the 
obfervation,  and  take  this  light  food  not  as 

the 
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the  refrefhment  only,  but  as  the  proper 
nouri/hment  of  Age;  fuch  a  name  as  Cicero's, 
I  am  afraid,  would  be  wanting,  and  not  ea- 
fily  found,  to  juftify  the  practice. 

Let  us  own  then,  on  a  greater  authority 
than  His,  "  That  every  thing  is  beautiful  in 
"  its  feafon."  The  Spring  hath  its  buds 
and  bloffoms :  But,  as  the  year  runs  on,  You 
are  not  difpleafed,  perhaps,  to  fee  them  fall 
off;  and  would  certainly  be  difappointed  not 
to  find  them,  in  due  time,  fucceeded  by 
thofe  mellow  hangings  the  poet  fomewhere 
fpeaks  of. 

I  could  alledge  ftill  graver  reafons.  But 
I  would  only  fay,  in  one  word,  that  your 
friend  has  had  his  mare  in  thefe  amufements. 
I  may  recoiled  with  pleafure,  but  muft  never 
live  over  again, 

Pieriosque  dies,  et  amantes  carmina  fomnos. 

Yetfomething,you  infift,  is  to  be  done;  and, 
if  it  amount  to  no  more  than  a  fpecimen  or 
flight  (ketch,  fuch  as  my  memory,  or  the  few 
notes  I  have  by  me,  would  furnifh,  the  de- 
fign,  you  think,  is  not  totally  to  be  relin- 
quifhed. 

L  3  I  m- 
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I  underftand  the  danger  of  gratifying  you 
on  thefe  terms.  Yet,  whatever  it  be,  I  have 
no  power  to  cxcufe  my  fclf  from  any  attempt, 
by  which,  you  tell  me  at  lead,  I.may  be  able 
to  gratify  you.  I  will  do  my  beft  then  to 
draw  together  fuch  obfervations,  as  1  have 
fometimes  thought,  in  reading  the  poets, 
moft  material  for  the  certain  difcovery  of 
Imitations,  And  I  addrefs  them  to  YOU, 
not  only  as  You  are  the  propereft  judge  of 
the  fubjecl: ;  You,  who  underftand  fo  well  in 
what  manner  the  Poets  are  ufed  to  imitate 
each  other,  and  who  yourfelf  fo  finely  imi- 
tate the  beft  of  them  ;  but  as  I  would  give 
You  this  fmall  proof  of  my  affection,  and 
have  perhaps  the  ambition  of  publifliing  to 
the  world  in  this  way  the  entire  friendfhip 
that  fubfifts  between  us. 

You  tell  me  I  have  fucceeded  not  amifs  in 
explaining  the  difficulty  of  detecting  Imita- 
tions. The  materials  of  poetry,  You  own, 
lie  fo  much  in  common  amongft  all  writers, 
and  the  fcveral  ways  of  employing  them  are 
fo  much  under  the  controul  of  common 
fenfe,  that  writings  will  in  many  refpects  be 
fimilar,  where  there  is  no  thought  or  defign 
of  Imitating.  I  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
i  cefiion, 
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ceflion,  to  conclude  from  it,  That  we  cart 
feldom  pronounce  with  certainty  of  Imita- 
tions without  fome  external  proof  to  afiifl 
us  in  the  difcovery.  You  will  underftand 
me  to  mean,  by  thefe  external proofs^  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  we  have,  from  confidera- 
tions  not  refpecting  the  nature  of  the  work 
itfelf,  of  the  writer's  ability  or  inducements  to 
imitate.  Our  firft  enquiry  then  will  be, 
concerning  the  Age,  Cbarattef)  and  Educa- 
tion, of  the  fuppoled  Imitator. 

We  can  determine  with  little  certainty* 
how  far  the  principal  Greek  writers  have 
been  indebted  to  Imitation.  We  trace  the 
waters  of  Helicon  no  higher  than  to  their 
fource.  And  we  acquiefce,  with  reafon,  in 
the  device  of  the  old  painter.  You  know  of, 
who  fomewhat  rudely  indeed,  but  not  ab- 
furdly,  drew  the  figure  of  Homer  with  a 
fountain  dreaming  out  of  his  mouth,  and  ths 
other  poets  watering  at  it. 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  Stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

The  Greek  writers  then  were,  or,  for  any 
thing  we  can  fay,  might  be,  Original, 

L  4  But 
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But  we  can  rarely  affirm  this  of  any 
other.  And  the  reafon  is  plain.  When 
a  tafte  for  letters  prevailed  in  any  coun- 
try, if  it  arofe  at  firft  from  the  efforts 
of  original  thinking,  it  was  immediately 
cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  old  writers.  You  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  progrefs  of  antient  and 
modern  wit,  to  doubt  of  this  faft.  Rome 
adorned  itfelf  in  the  fpoils  of  Greece.  And 
both  afiifted  in  drefling  up  the  later  Eu- 
ropean poetry.  What  elfe  do  You  find  in  the 
Italian  or  French  Wits,  but  the  old  matter, 
worked  over  again;  only  prefented  to  us  in 
a  new  form,  and  embellifhed  perhaps  with  a 
conceit  or  two  of  mere  modern  invention  ? 

But  the  Engiifli,  You  fay,  or  rather  your 
fondnefs  for  Your  Matters  leads  You  to  fup- 
pofe,  arc  original  thinkers.  It  is  true,  Na- 
ture has  taken  a  pleafure  to  fhevv  as  what  me 
could  do,  by  the  production  of  ONE  Prodigy. 
But  the  reft  are  what  we  admire  them  for, 
not  indeed  without  Genius,  perhaps  with  a 
larger  fhare  of  it  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  others,  yet  diredly  and  chiefly  by  the  dif- 
cipline  of  art  and  the  helps  of  imitation. 

The 
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The  golden  times  of  the  Englifii  Poetry 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  reigns  of  our  two 
Queens.  Invention  was  at  its  height  in  the 
one,  and  Correclnefs  in  the  other.  In  both, 
the  manners  of  a  court  refined,  without 
either  breaking  or  corrupting,  the  fpirit  of 
our  poets.  But  do  you  forget  that  ELIZA- 
BETH read  Greek  and  Latin  almoft  as  eafily 
as  our  Profefibrs  ?  and  can  you  doubt  that 
what  (he  knew  fo  well  would  be  known, 
admired,  and  imitated,  by  every  other  ?  Or 
fay,  that  the  writers  of  her  time  were,  fome 
of  them,  ignorant  enough  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages to  be  inventors  ;  can  you  fuppofe, 
from  what  you  know  of  the  fafhion  of  that 
age,  that  their  fancies  would  not  be  fprink- 
led,  and  their  wits  refrelhed,  by  the  effences 
of  the  Italian  poetry  ? 

I  fcarcely  need  fay  a  word  of  our  OTHER 
Queen,  whofe  reign  was  unqueftionably  the 
sera  of  claffic  imitation  and  of  claflic  tafte. 
Even  they,  who  had  never  been  as  far  as 
Greece  or  Italy  to  warm  their  imaginations 
or  (lock  their  memories,  might  do  both  to  a 
tolerable  degree  in  France  ;  which,  though 
it  bowed  to  our  country's  arms,  had  almoft 
the  afcendant  in  point  of  letters. 

I  men- 
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I  mention  thefe  things  only  to  put  you  in 
mind  that  hardly  one  of  our  poets  has  been 
in  a  condition  to  do  without,  or  certainly  be 
above,  the  fufpicion  of  learned  imitation. 
And  the  obfervation  is  fo  true,  that  even  in 
this  our  age,  when  good  letters,  they  fay,  are 
departing  from  us,  the  Greek  or  Roman 
(lamp  is  dill  vifible  in  every  work  of  genius 
that  has  taken  with  the  publick.  Do  you 
think  one  needed  to  be  told  in  the  title- 
page,  that  a  late  DRAMA,  or  fome  later  ODES 
were  formed  on  the  antient  model  ? 

The  drift  of  all  this,  you  will  fay,  is  to- 
overturn  the  former  difcourfe  j  for  that  now 
I  pretend  every  degree  of  likenefs  to  a 
preceding  writer  is  an  argument  of  imita- 
tion. Rather,  if  you  pleafe,  conclude  that, 
in  my  opinion,  every  degree  of  likenefs  is 
expofed  to  the  fufpicion  of  imitation.  To 
convert  this  fufpicion  into  a  proof,  it  is  not 
enough  to  fay,  that  a  writer  might,  but  that 
his  circumflances  make  it  plain,  or  probable 
at  lead,  that  he  did  imitate. 

Of  thefe  circumflances  then,  the  frji  I 
fhould  think  deferving  our  attention,  is  the 
AGE  in  which  the  writer  lived.  One  fhould 
know  if  it  were  an  age  addiaed  to  much 

ftudy, 
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ftudy,  and  in  which  it  was  creditable  for  the 
beft  writers  to  make  a  mew  of  their  reading. 
Such  efpecially  was  the  age  fucceeding  to 
that  memorable  sera,  the  revival  of  letters 
in  thefe  weftern  countries.     The  fafhion  of 
the  time  was,  to  interweave  as  much  of  an- 
tient  wit  as  pomble  in  every  new  work. 
Writers  were  ib  far  from  affecting  to  think 
and  fpeak  in  their  own  way,  that  it  was  their 
pride  to  make  the  admired  antient  think  and 
fpeak  for  them.  This  humour  continued  very 
long,  and  in  fome  fort  even  ftill  continues : 
with  this  difference  indeed,  that  then  the 
antients  were  introduced  to  do  the  honours, 
fmce,  to  do  the  drudgery,  of  the  entertain- 
ment.   But  feveral  caufes  confpired  to  carry 
it  to  its  height  in  England  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century.     You  may  be  fure 
then,  the  writers  of  that  period  abound  in 
imitations.     The  beft  poets  boafted  of  them 
as  their  fovereign  excellence.     And  you  will 
eafily  credit,  for  inftance,   that  B.  Jonfon 
was  a  fervile  imitator,  when  you  find  him  on 
fo  manyoccafions  little  better  than  a  painful 
translator. 

I  forefee  the  occafion  I  mall  have,  in  tl\c 
courfe  of  this  letter,  to  weary  you  with  cita- 
tions i 
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tions ;  and  would  not  therefore  go  out  of  my 
way  for  them.  Yet,  amidft  a  thoufand  in- 
flances  of  this  fort  in  Jonfon,  the  follow- 
ing, I  fancy,  will  entertain  you.  The  Latin 
verfes,  you  know,  are  of  Catullus  : 

Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretus  nafcitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  convulfus  aratro, 
Quern  mulcent  aurx,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  multae  optavere  pucllae. 
Idem,  quum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 
Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nullae  optavere  puellae. 

It  came  in  Jonfon's  way,  in  one  of  his 
mafques,  to  tranflate  this  paffage  •,  and  ob- 
fervc  with  what  indultry  he  has  fecured  the 
fenfe,  while  the  fpirit  of  his  author  efcapes 
him: 

Look,  how  a  flower  that  clofe  in  clofes  grows, 
Hid  from  rude  cattle,  bruifed  with  no  plows, 
Which  th'air  doth  flroke,  fun  ftrengthen, 

fhow'rs  fhoot  higher, 
It  many  youths,  and  many  maids  defire ; 
The  fame,  when  cropt  by  cruel  hand  is  wither'd, 
No  youths  at  all,  no  maidens  have  defir'd. 

.—It  was  not  thus,  you  remember,  that  Ari- 
ofto  and  Pope  have  tranflated  thefe  fine 
verfes.  But  to  return  to  our  purpofe. 

Tm 
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To  this  confideration  of  the  dge  ot  a 
writer,  you  may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  of 
his  EDUCATION.  Though  it  might  not,  in 
general,  be  the  fafhion  to  affect  learning,  the 
habits  acquired  by  a  particular  writer  might 
difpofe  him  to  do  fo.  "What  was  lefs  el- 
teemed  by  the  enthufiafts  of  Milton's  time 
(of  which  however  he  himfelf  was  one  of  the 
greateft)  than  prophane  or  indeed  any  kind 
of  learning  ?  Yet  we,  who  know  that  his 
youth  was  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  the  beft 
writers  in  every  language,  want  but  little 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  his  great  genius 
did  not  difdain  to  (loop  to  imitation.  You 
afient,  I  dare  fay,  to  Dryden's  compliment, 
though  it  be  an  invidious  one,  "  That  no  man 
"  has  fo  copioufly  tranflated  Homer's  Gre- 
"  cifms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil." 
Kay,  do  not  you  remember,  the  other  day, 
that  we  were  half  of  a  mind  to  give  him  up 
for  a  lhamelefs  plagiary,  chiefly  becaufe  we 
were  lure  he  had  been  a  great  reader. 

But  no  good  writer,  it  will  be  faid,  has 
fiourifhed  out  of  a  learned  age,  or  at  leaft 
without  fome  tincture  of  learning.  It  may 
be  fo.  Yet  every  writer  is  not  difpofed  to 

make 
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make  the  moft  of  thefe  advantages.  What 
if  we  pay  fome  regard  then  to  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  the  writer  ?  A  poet,  enamoured 
of  himfelf,  and  who  fets  up  for  a  great  in- 
ventive genius,  thinks  much  to  profit  by  the 
fcnfeof  his  predeceflTors,  and,  even  when  he 
fteals,  takes  care  to  difiemble  his  thefts,  and 
to  conceal  them  as  much  as  pom'ble.  You 
know  I  have  inftanced  in  fuch  a  poet  in  Sir 
William  TfAvenant.  In  detecting  the  imi- 
tations of  fuch  a  writer  one  mult  then  pro- 
ceed with  fome  caution.  But  what  if  our 
concern  be  with  one,  whofe  modefty  lead's 
him  to  revere  the  fcnfe  and  even  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  approved  authors,  whofe  tafte 
enables  him  to  fele<Tt  the  fined  paflages  in 
their  works,  and  whofe  judgment  determines 
him  to  make  a  free  ufe  of  them  ?  Sup- 
pofe  we  know  all  this  from  common  fame, 
and  even  from  his  own  confcflion  ;  would 
you  fcruple  to  call  that  an  imitation  in  him, 
which  in  the  other  might  have  patted  for  re- 
femblance  only  ? 

As  the  character  is  amiable,  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  hear  me  own,  there  are  many 
modern  poets  to  whom  it  belongs.  Perhaps, 

the 
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the  firft  that  occurred  to  my  thoughts  was 
Mr.  Addifon.  But  the  obfervation  holds  of 
others,  and  of  one,  in  particular,  very  much 
his  fuperior  in  true  genius.  I  know  not 
whether  you  agree  with  me,  that  the  fa- 
mous line  in  the  EJJay  of  man ; 
"  An  honeft  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  God,'* 

is  taken  from  Plato's,  llaMccv  li^Ardl*  \w  av- 
GpwTTos  o  ayaOos-  But  I  am  fure  you  will,  that 
the  ftill  more  famous  lines,  which  mallow 
men  repeat  without  underftanding, 

**  For  modes  of  Faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight, 
*'  His  can't  be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right,'* 

are  but  copied,  though  with  vaft  improve- 
ment in  the  force  and  turn  of  expreflion, 
from  the  excellent,  and,  let  it  be  no  dif- 
paragement  to  him  to  fay,  from  the  ortho- 
dox Mr.  Cowley.  .  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of 
his  friend  CRASHAW, 

"  Ht$  Faith  perhaps  in  fome  nice  tenets  might 
"  Be  wrong;  his  life,  I'm  fure,  was  in  the  right." 

Mr.  Pope,  who  found  himfelf  in  the  fame 
circumftances  with  Crafliaw,  and  had  fuf- 
fered  no  doubt  from,  the  like  uncharitable 

eon  ft  ructions 
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constructions  of  gracelefs  zeal,  was  very  na- 
turally tempted  to  adopt  this  candid  ienti- 
mcnt,  and  to  give  it  the  further  heightening 
of  his  own  fpirited  expreffion. 

Let  us  fee  then  how  far  we  are  got  in 
this  inquiry.  We  may  fay  of  the  old  Latin 
poets,  that  they  all  came  out  of  the  Greek 
fchools.  It  is  as  true  of  the  moderns  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  they  in  general  have 
had  their  breeding  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  when  the  qucltion  is  of  any  pat- 
ticular  writer,  how  far  and  in  what  inftanccs 
you  may  prefume  on  his  being  a  profefled 
imitator,  much  will  depend  on  the  certain 
knowledge  you  have  of  his  Age>  Education, 
and  Charatter.  When  all  thefe  circumftances 
meet  in  one  man,  as  they  have  done  in 
others,  but  in  none  perhaps  fo  eminently  as 
in  B,  Jonfon,  wherever  you  find  an  ac- 
knowledged likenefs,  you  will  do  him  no 
injuftice  to  call  it  imitation. 

Yet  all  this,  you  fay,  comes  very  much 
fhort  of  what  you  require  of  me.  You 
•want  me  to  fpecify  thole  peculiar  confidera- 
tions,  and  even  to  reduce  them  into  rule, 
from  which  one  may  be  authorized  in  any 

inftance 
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inftance  to  pronounce  of  imitations.  It  is 
not  enough,  you  pretend,  to  fay  of  any  paf- 
fage  in  a  celebrated  poet,  that  it  moil  pro- 
bably was  taken  from  fome  other.  In 
your  extreme  jealoufy  for  the  credit  of 
your  order,  you  call  upon  me  to  mew  the 
diftinct  marks  which  convict  him  of  this 
commerce. 

In  a  word,  you  require  me  to  turn  to 
the  poets ;  to  gather  a  number  of  thofe 
pafiages  I  call  Imitations  ;  and  to  point  to 
the  circumftances  in  each  that  prove  them 
to  be  fo.  I  attend  you  with  pleafure  in 
this  amufing  fearch.  It  is  not  material,  I 
fuppole,  that  we  obferve  any  ftrict  method 
in  our  ramblings.  And  yet  we  will  not 
wholly  neglect  it. 

Perhaps  then  we  mail  find  undoubted 
marks  of  Imitation  both  in  the  SENTI- 
MENT and  EXPRESSION  of  great  writers. 

To  begin  with  fuch  confiderations  as  are 

molt  GENERAL. 

I.  An  identity  of  the  fubj eft-matter  of 
poetry  is  no  fure  evidence  of  Imitation  ; 
and  lead  of  all,  perhaps,  in  natural  de- 

VOL.  III.  M  fcription. 
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fcription.      Yet  where   the    local  peculia- 
rities of  nature  are  to  be  defcribed,  there 
an  exact  conformity  of  the  matter  will  evince 
an  imitation. 

Defcriptive  poets  have  ever  been  fond 
of  Javifhing  all  the  riches  of  their  fancy  on 
the  Spring.  But  the  appearances  of  this 
prime  of  the  year  are  fo  diverfified  with  the 
climate,  that  defcriptions  of  it,  if  taken  di- 
rectly from  nature,  mud  needs  be  very 
different.  The  Greek  and  hatin,  and, 
fince  them,  the  Provencial  poets,  when  they 
infift,  as  they  always  do,  on  the  indulgent 
foftnefs  of  this  feafon,  its  genial  dews  and 
fejlering  breezes,  fpeak  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  their  own  experience  and 
feeling. 

It  vcr ;  et  Venus ;  et  Veneris  praenuntius  ante 
Pinnatus  graditur  Zephyrus  vefligia  propter  : 
Flora  quibus  m^ter  praefpergens  ante  viai 
Cunfta  coloribus  egregiisetodoribus  oppler. 

Venus,  or  the  fpirit  of  love,  is  repre- 
fented  by  thole  poets  as  brooding  o'er  this 
delicious  feafon  ; 

Rura 
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Riira  foecundat  voluptas :  rura  VENEAEM  fen- 

tiunt. 
Ipfa  gemmas  purpurantem  pingit  annum  fiorv- 

bus : 

Ipfa  furgentis  papillas  de  Favom  fpiritu 
Urguet  in  toros  tepentcs ;  ipfa  roris  lucidi,  etc. 

and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
which  every  one  recollefts  in  the  old  claffic 
and  in  the  Provencial  poets. 

But  when  we  hear  this  language  from 
the  more  northern,  and  particularly  our 
Englim  bards,  who  perhaps  are  fhivering 
with  the  blafts  of  the  north-eaft,  at  the 
very  time  their  imagination  would  warm 
itielf  with  thefe  notions  ;  one  is  certain  this 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  obferuation,  but  of  a 
fportful  fancy,  enchanted  by  the  native 
lovelinefs  of  thefe  exotic  images,  and 
charmed  by  the  fecret  infenfible  power  of 
imitation. 

And  to  {hew  the  certainty  of  this  con- 
clufion,  Shakefpeare,  we  may  obferve,  who 
had  nop.e  of  this  claflical  or  Provencial 
bias  on  his  mind,  always  defcribes,  not  a 
Greek,  or  Italian,  or  Provencial,  but  an 
Englifh  Spring;  where  we  meet  with  many 
M  2  unamiable 
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unamiable  charaders  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
inftead  of  Zephyr  or  Favonius,   we  have 
the  bleak  north-eaft,  that  nips  the  blooming 
infants  of  the  Spring. 

But  there  are  other  obvious  examples. 
In  Cranmer's  prophetic  fpeech,  at  the  end 
of  HENRY  VIII,  when  the  poet  makes  him 
fay  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that, 

"  In  her  days  ev'ry  man  fhall  cat  with  fafcty, 
"  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants" — 
and  of  King  James,  that, 

"  He  fhall  flourish, 
"And,   like  a  mountain  Cedar,    reach    his 

"  branches 

"  To  all  the  plains' about  him"— 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  his  Vine  and  Cedar  are 
not  of  Englifh  growth,  but  tranfplanted 
from  Judaea.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  an 
impropriety  in  the  poet,  who,  for  the 
greater  foiemnity  of  his  prediction,  and 
even  from  a  principle  of  decorum,  makes 
his  archbiftop  fetch  his  imagery  from 
Scripture.  I  only  take  notice  of  it  as  a 
certain  argument,  that  the  imagery  was  not 
his  own,  that  is,  not  fuggefted  by  his  own 
obfervat.cn  of  nature. 

The 
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The  cafe,  you  fee,  in  thefe  inftances,  is 
the  fame  as  if  an  Englifti  landfkip-painter 
Ihould  choofe  to  decorate  his  fcene  with  an 
Italian  fky.  The  ConnoifTeur  would  fay, 
he  had  copied  this  particular  from  Titian, 
and  not  from  nature.  I  prefume  then- to 
give  it  for  a  certain  note  of  Imitation, 
when  the  properties  of  one  clime  are  given  to 
another. 

II.  You  will  draw  the  fame  conclufion 
whenever  you  find  u  The  Genius  of  one 
*'  people  given  to  another." 

i.  Plautus  gives  us  the  following  true 
picture  of  the  Greek  manners: 

— In hominum  aetate  multa  eveniunt  hujufmodi — 
Irae  intervcniunt,  redeunt  rurfum  in  gratiam. 
Verum  irae  fiquae  forte  eveniunt  hujufmodi, 
Inter  eos  rurfum  fi  reventum  in  gratiam  eft, 
Bistanto  amici  funt  inter  fe,  quam  prius. 

AMPHYT.  A.  in.  S.  2. 
You  are  better  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dern Italian  writers  than  I  am ;  but,  if  ever 
you  find  any  of  them  transferring  this 
placability  of  temper  into  an  eulogy  of  his 
countrymen,  conclude  without  hefitation 
that  the  femiment  is  taken. 

M  3  2,  The 
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2.  The  late  Editor   of  Jonfon's   works 
obferves    very   well    the    impropriety    of 
leaving   a  trait    of  Italian   manners  in  his 
Every  man' in  bis  humour,  when  he  fitted 
up  that  Play  with  Englifh  characters.     Had 
the  fcene   been  laid  originally  in  England, 
and  that  trait .  been  given  us,  it  had  con- 
victed the  poet  of  Imitation. 

3.  This  attention  to  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple will  fometimes  (hew  you,1   that  the  form 
of  compofition,  as  well  as  particular  ienti- 
ments,  comes  from  Imitation.     An  inftance 
occurs  to  me  as  I  am  writing.    The  Greeks, 
you    know,    were    great    haranguers.      So 
were  the  anticnt  Romans,  but  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree.    One  is  not  furprizcd  therefore  that 
their    hiflorians    abound  in  fet   Ipceches ; 
which,  in  their  hands,   become  the   fined 
parts  of  their   works.     But  when  you  find 
modern  writers  indulging  in  this  practice  of 
fpccch-making,  you  may  guefs  from  what 
fource  the  habit  is  derived.     Would   Ma- 
chiavel,  for  inftance,  as  little  of  a  fcholar  as 
they   lay   he   was,   have  adorned    his   fine 
hillerv    of   Florence    with    ib    many    ha- 
rangu.es,  if  tn,e  claflkal  bias,  imperceptibly 

it 
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it  may  be  to  himfelf,  had  not  hung  on  his 
mind  ? 

Another  example  is  remarkable.  You 
have  fometimes  wondered  how  it  has  come 
to  pals  that  the  moderns  delight  fo  much 
in  dialogue-writing,  and  yet  that  fo  very 
few  have  fucceeded  in  it.  The  proper  an- 
fwer  to  the  firft  part  of  your  enquiry  will 
go  fome  way  towards  giving  you  fatif- 
faclion  as  to  the  laft.  The  practice  is  not 
original,  has  no  foundation  in  the  manners 
of  modern  times.  It  arofe  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Greek  and  Roman  dialogues, 
which  was  the  ufual  form  in  which  the  an- 
tients  chofe  to  deliver  their  fentiments  on 
any  fubject. 

Still  another  inftance  comes  in  my  way. 
How  happened  it,  one  may  afk,  that  Sir 
PHILIP  SYDNEY  in  his  Arcadia,  and  after- 
wards SPENSER  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  ob- 
ferved  fo  unnatural  a  conduct  in  thofe 
works ;  in  which  the  (lory  proceeds  as  it 
were  by  fnatches,  and  with  continual  in- 
terruptions ?  How  was  the  good  fenfe  of 
thofe  writers,  fo  converfant  befides  in  the 
beft  models  of  antiquity,  feduced  into  this 
M  4  pre- 
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prcpoftcrous    method  ?     The    anfwer    no 
doubt  is,  that  they  were  copying  the  de- 
fign,  or  diforder  rather,   of  ARIOSTO,  the 
favourite  poet  of  that  time. 

III.  Near  akin  to  this  contrariety  to 
tie  genius  of  a  people  is  another  mark  which 
a  careful  reader  will  obferve  "  in  the  re- 
"  prefentation  of  certain  TENETS,  different 
"  from  thofe  which  prevail  in  a  writer's 
"  country  or  time." 

i.  We  feldom  are  able  to  fatten  an  imita- 
tion with  certainty  on  fuch  a  writer  as 
Shakefpeare.  Sometimes  we  are  ;  but  never 
to  fo  much  advantage  as  when  he  happens 
to  forget  himfelf  in  this  refpect.  When 
Claudio,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  pleads  for 
his  life  in  that  famous  fpcech, 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obftruftion,  and  to  rot ; 
This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  fphit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  rcfide 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  Ice; 
To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  viewlefs  winds, 
And  blown  with  rcftlels  violence  about 
The  pendent  world — 

it 
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it  is  plain  that  thefe  are  not  the  fenti- 
ments  which  any  man  entertained  of  Death 
in  the  writer's  age,  or  in  that  of  the  fpeaker. 
We  fee  in  this  paffage  a  mixture  of  Chriftian 
and  Pagan  ideas ;  all  of  them  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  poetical  ornament,  and  condu- 
cive to  the  argument  of  the  fcene ;  but 
fuch  as  Shakefpeare  had  never  dreamt  of 
but  for  Virgil's  Platonic  hell ;  where,  as 
we  read, 

aliae  panduntur  inanes 
Sufpenfae  ad  ventos :  aliis  fub  gurgite  vafto, 
Infeflum  eluitur  fcelus,  ant  exuritur  is;ni. 

Virg!"  1.  vi. 

2.  A  prodigioufly  fine  paflage  in  Milton 
may  furnifh  another  example  of  this  fort  : 

When  Luft 

By  unchaft  looks,  loofe  geftures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  mod  by  lewd  and  lavifh  aft  of  Sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  (he  quite  lofe 
The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being. 
Such  are  thpfe  thick  and  gloomy  lhadows  damp, 
Oft  feen  in  charnel  vaults  and  iepulchres, 
Ling'ring,  and  fitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd, 

And 
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And  linkt  itfclf  by  carnal  fenfuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  ftate. 

Majk  at  Luf/low  Co/tie. 

This  philofophy  of  Mrutedfiuls  becoming 
thick  foadows  is  ib  remote  from  any  ideas 
entertained  at  prefent  of  the  effects  of  Sin, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  agreeable  to  the 
notions  of  Plato  (a  double  favourite  of 
Milton,  for  his  own  fake,  and  for  the  fake 
of  his  being  a  favourite  with  his  Italian 
Matters),  that  there  is  not  the  lead  queftion 
of  its  being  taken  from  the  PHAEDO. 


*H  TOI&JT-/I    xj/u^  fixs-belou  TE    x) 
s!$  TOV  cpoiot*  TO'TTOV,  ^ob^o  ry  ctzi&s   rt  x)  a'J'tf,  7rif« 

T.^s    TJ&^J    XU?UvJ«ttlW     TSl£    «    fa  *) 

ri 


There  is  no  wonder,  now  one  fees  the 
fountain  Milton  drew  from,  that,  in  ad- 
miration of  this  poetical  philofophy  (which 
nouriihed  the  fine  fpirks  of  that  time, 
though  it  corrupted  fume),  he  fliould  make 
the  other  fpeaker  in  the  fccne  cry  out,  as 
in  a  fit  of  extafy, 

i  I  low  - 
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How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  '. 

Not  harfh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  fuppofc, 
But  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feaft  of  ne&ar'd  fweels, 
Where  no  crude  furfeit  reigns  — 

the  very  ideas  which  Lord  SHAFTESBURY 
has  employed  in  his  encomiums  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  •,  and  the  very  language 
which  Dr.  HENRY*  MORE  would  have  ufed, 
if  he  had  known  to  exprefs  himfelf  fo 
foberly. 

3.  Having  faid  fo  much  of  Plato,  whom 
the  Italian  writers  have  helped  .to  make 
known  to  us,  let  me  juft  obferve  one  thing 
to  our  pretent  purpofe  of  thofe  Italian 
writers  themfelves.  One  of  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  almoft  the  firft  that  ilrikes  us, 
"re  a  certain  fublime  myftical  air  which  runs 
through  all  their  fictions.  We  find  thenv 
a  fort  of  philolbphical  fanatics,  indulging 
themfelves  in  ftrange  conceits  "  concerning 
*'  the  Soul,  the  chyming  of  celeftial  orbs,  and 

preflding  Syrens."  One  may  tell  by 
thtfe  marks,  that  they  doted  on  the  fancies 
of  Plato  •,  if  we  had  not  befides  direcl:  evi- 
dence for  this  conclufipn.  Taflb  fays  of 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  and  he  applauds  the  fame  thing  in 
Petrarch, "  Leflj  gia  tutte  1'opere  di  PJatone, 
"  e  mi  rimafiero  molti  ferni  nella  mente  della 
"  fua  dottrina."  I  take  thefe  words  from 
Menage,  who  has  much  more  to  the  fame 
purpole  in  his  elegant  obfervations  on  the 
Amintas  of  this  poet. 

One  fees  then  where  Milton  had  been 
for  that  imagery  in  the  ARCADES, 

Then  liften  I 

To  the  celeftial  Syrens'  harmony, 
That  fit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  fpheres 
.And  fmg  to  thofe  that  hold  the  vital  fhcars, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  fpindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  Gods  and  men  is  wound. 

The  beft  comment  on  thefe  verfes  is  a 
pafTage  in  the  xth  Book  of  Plato's  Republic, 
where  this  whole  fyftem,  of  Syrens  quiring 
to  the  fates,  is  explained  or  rather  delivered. 

IV.  We  have  feen  a  M.irk  of  Imitation, 
in  the  allufion  of  writers  to  certain  ftrange, 
and  foreign  tenets  of  philofophy.  The 
obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  thofe 
paflages  (which  arc  innumerable  in  our. 
poets)  that  allude  to  the  rto,  ciiftcms, 
language,  and  theology  of  Vaganifm. 

It 
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It  is  true,  Indeed,  this  fpecies  of  Imitation 
is  not  that  which  is  properly  the  fubject 
of  this  letter.  The  moft  original  writer 
is  allowed  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  poetical 
ideas  from  all  quarters.  And  the  manage- 
ment of  learned  Allufion  is  to  be  regarded 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  niceft  offices  of  In- 
vention. Yet  it  may  be  ufcful  to  fee  from 
what  fources  a  great  poet  derives  his  ma- 
terials •,  and  the  rather,  as  this  detection 
will  fometimes  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  difpofes  of  them.  However,  I 
will  but  detain  you  with  a  remark  or  two 
on  this  clafs  of  Imitations. 

i.  I  obierve,  that  even  Shakefpeare  him- 
felf abounds  in  learned  Allufions.  How  he 
came  by  them  is  another  queftion  ;  thouch 
not  fo  difficult  to  be  anfwered,  you  know, 
as  ibme  have  imagined.  They,  who  are  in 
fuch  aftonimment  at  the  learning  of  Shake- 
fpeare, befides  that  they  certainly  carry  the 
notion  of  his  illiteracy  "too  far,  forget  that 
the  Pagan  imagery  was  familiar  to  all  the 
poets  of  his  time — that  abundance  of  this 
fort  of  learning  was  to  be  picked  up  from 
almoft  every  Englifh  book,  he  could  take 

into 
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into  his  hands  —  that  many  of  the  heft 
writers  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  tranf- 
lated  into  EngliOi  —  that  his  converfation 
lay  among  the  mod  learned,  that  is,  the 
mod  paganized,  poets  of  his  age — but 
above  all,  that,  if  he  had  never  looked 
into  books,  or  converfed  with  bookim  men, 
he  might  have  learned  almoft  all  the  fecrets 
of  paganifm  (fo  far,  I  mean,  ns  a  poet  had 
any  ufe  of  them)  from  the  MASKS  of 
B.  Jonfon  ;  contrived  by  that  poet  with  fo 
pedantical  an  exadtnefs,  that  one  is  ready 
to  take  them  for  lectures  and  illuftrations 
on  the  antient  learning,  rather  than  exer- 
cifes  of  modern  wit.  The  tafte  of  the  age, 
much  devoted  to  erudition,  and  ftill  more, 
the  tafte  of  the  Princes  for  whom  he  writ, 
gave  a  prodigious  vogue  to  thefe  unnatural 
exhibitions.  And  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity, rcquifite  to  fuccecd  in  them,  was  I 
imagine  the  reafon  that  Shakefpeare  was 
not  over-fond  to  try  his  hand  at  thcfe  ela- 
borate trifles.  Once  indeed  he  did,  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  difgrace  the  very 
beft  things  of  this  kind  we  find  in  Jonfon. 
The  fhort  Mafk  in  the  Tempeft  is  fitted  up 

with 
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with  a  claflical  exactnefs.  But  its  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  Shew,  and 
the  richnefs  of  the  poetry.  Shakefpeare  was 
fo  fenfible  of  his  fuperiority,  that  he  could 
not  help  exulting  a  little  upon  ir,  where 
he  makes  Ferdinand  fay, 

This  is  a  moft  majeftic  Pi/ion,  and 
Harmonious  charming  Lays  — 

It  is  true,  another  Poet,  who  ppfie/Ted  a 
great  part  of  Shakcfpeare's  genius  and  all 
Jonfon^s  learning,  has  carried  this  courtly 
entertainment  to  its  laft  perfection.  But 
the  Majk  at  Ludlow  Caflle  was  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the. Fairy  Scenes  of  his 
predeceflbr;  who  chofe  this  province  of 
Tradition,  not  only  as  mod  fuitable  to  the 
wildnefs  of  his  vaft  creative  imagination, 
but  as  thefafe/t  for  his  unlettered  Mufe  to 
walk  in.  For  here  he  had  much,  you 
know,  to  expect  from  the  popular  credulity, 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  claffic  fuper- 
ftition  of  that  time. 

2.  It  were  endlefs  to  apply  this  note  of 
imitation  to  other  poets  confeffedly  learned. 
Yet  one  inflance  is  curious  enough  to  be 
juft  mentioned. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Waller,  in  his  famous  poem  on  the 
victory  over  the  Dutch,  June  3,  1665,  has 
the  following  lines ; 

His  flight  tow'rds  hcav'nth'  afpiring BELGIAN 

took, 

But  fell,  like  PHAETON,  with  thunder  flrook  : 
From  vafter  hopes  than  his,  he  feemM  to  fall, 
That  durft  attempt  the  BRITISH  Admiral : 
From  her  broadlides  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown, 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Sun  : 
THAT  bears  THE  RADIANT  ENSIGN  OF  THE 

DAY; 
And  SHE,  the  flag  that  governs  in  the  Sea. 

He  is  comparing  the  Britifh  Admiral's  Ship 
to  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  You  fmile  at 
the  quaintnefs  of  the  conceit,  and  the  ridi- 
cule he  falls  into  in  explaining  it.  But 
that  is  not  the  queftion  at  prefent.  The 
latter ',  he  fays,  bears  the  radiant  enfign  of 
the  day  ;  the  other •,  the  enfign  of  naval  do- 
minion. We  underftand  how  properly  the 
EngHJh  Flag  is  here  denominated.  But  what 
is  that  other  Enfign?  The  Sun  'jtfelf,  it  will 
be  laid.  But  who,  in  our  days, ever  exprefled 
the  Sun  by  fuch  a  periphrafis  ?  The 
image  is  apparently  antique,  and  eafily  ex- 
plained 
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plained  by  thofe  who  know  that  antiently 
the  Sun  was  commonly  emblematized  by  a 
Jlarry  or  radiate  figure  \  nay,  that  fuch  a 
figure  was  placed  aloft,  as  an  Enjign,  over 
the  Sun's  charioteer,  as  we  may  fee  in  re- 
prefentations  of  this  fort  on  antient  Gems 
and  Medals. 

From  this  original  then  Mr.  Waller's 
imagery  was  certainly  taken ;  and  it  is  pro- 
perly applied  in  this  place,  where  he  is 
fpeaking  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  and 
Phaeton's  fall  from  it.  But*  to  remove  all 
doubt  in  the  cafe,  we  can  even  point  to  the 
very  pafTage  of  a  Pagan  poet,  which  Mr. 
Waller  had  in  his  eye,  or  rather  translated : 

Propterezl  no&es  hiberno  tempore  longatj 
Celfant,  dum  veniat  RADIATUM  INSIGNE  DIET, 

Liter,  1.  v.  698. 

Here*  you  fee,  the  poet's  allufion  to  a 
claftic  idea  has  led  us  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  very  paflage  from  which  it  was  taken. 
And  this  ufe  a  learned  reader  will  often 
make  of  the  fpecies  of  Imitation  here  con* 
fidered.f 

VOL.  III.  N  V.  Great 
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V.  Great  writers,  you  find,  fometimes 
forget  the  character  of  the  Age  they  live 
in  ;  the  principles  and  notions  that  belong 
to  it.  "  Sometimes  they  forget  tbemfelves, 
"  that  is,  their  own  fituation  and  charac- 
"  ter."  Another  fign  of  the  influence  of 
Imitation. 

r.  When  we  fee  fuch  men,  as  STRADA 
and  MARIANA,  writers  of  fine  talents  in- 
deed, but  of  reclufe  lives  and  narrow  ob- 
fervation,  chufing  to  talk  like  men  of  the 
world,  and  abounding  in  the  mod  refined 
conclufions  of  the  cabinet  •,  we  are  fure  that 
this  character,  which  we  find  fo  natural  in 
a  Cardinal  DE  RETZ,  is  but  aflumed  by 
thefe  Jefuits.  And  we  are  not  furprized  to 
difcover,  on  examination,  that  their  beft 
reflexions  are  copied  from  TACITUS. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  of  the 
world  took  it  into  his  head,  the  other  day, 
in  a  moping  fit,  to  talk  Sentences,  every 
body  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  or  his  fituation,  but 
that  he  had  been  poaching  in  fome  pedant ; 
perhaps  in  the  Stoical  Fop,  he  affected  fo 
much  contempt  of,  SENECA. 

2.  Some- 
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2*  Sometimes  we  catch  a  great  writer 
deviating  from  his  natural  manner^  and 
taking  pains  as  it  were  to  appear  the  very 
reverfe  of  his  proper  character.  Would 
you  wifh  a  flronger  proof  of  his  being  fe- 
duced,  at  leaft  for  the  time,  by  the  charms 
of  imitation  ? 

Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  eafy, 
elegant,  agreeable  vein  of  VOITURE.  Yet 
you  have  read  his  famous  Letter  to  EAL- 
ZAC  ;  and  have  been  furprized,  no  doubt, 
at  the  forced,  quaint,  and  puffy  manner,  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  fecret  is,  Voiture 
is  aping  Balzac  from  one  end  of  this  letter 
to  die  other.  Whether  to  pay  his  court  to 
him,  or  to  laugh  at  him,  or  that,  perhaps 
in  the  inftant  of  writing,  he  really  fancied 
an  excellence  in  the  ftyle  of  that  great  man, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.  An  eminent 
French  critic,  I  remember,  is  inclined  to 
take  it  for  a  piece  of  mockery.  At  all 
events,  we  muft  needs  efteem  it  an  imita- 
tion. 

3.  This  remark  on  the  turn  of  a  writer's 
genius  may  be  further  applied  to  that  of  his 
temper  or  difpojition. 

N  2  The 
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The  natural  mifanthropy  of  Swift  may 
account  for  his  thinking  and  fpeaking  very 
often  in  the  fpirit  of  ROCHFOUCAULT, 
without  any  thought  of  taking  from  his 
Maxims,  though  he  was  an  admirer  of  them. 
But  if  at  any  time  we  obferve  fo  humane 
and  benevolent  a  man  as  Mr.  Pope  giving 
into  this  language,  we  fay  of  courle,  "  This 
"  is  not  his  own,  but  an  afiumed  manner." 

Or  what  fay  you  to  an  inftance  that  ex- 
emplifies both  thefe  obfervations  together  ? 
The  natural  unaffeded  turn  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's  manner,  and  the  tender  fenfibility  of 
his  mind,  are  equally  fcen  and  loved  in  his 
profe- works,  and  in  fuch  of  his  poems  as 
were  written  after  a  good  model,  or  came 
from  the  heart.  A  clear  fparkling  fancy, 
ibftened  with  a  made  of  melancholy,  made 
him  perhaps  of  all  our  poets  the  moft  ca- 
pable of  excelling  in  the  elegiac  way,  or  of 
touching  us  in  any  way  where  a  vein  of 
eafy  language  and  moral  fentiment  is  re- 
quired. Who  but  laments  then  to  fee  this 
fine  genius  perverted  by  the  prevailing  pe- 
dantry of  his  age,  and  carried  away,  againft 

the 
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the  bias  of  his  nature,  to  an  emulation  of 
the  rapturous,  high-fpirited  Pindar  ? 

I  might  give  many  more  examples.  But 
you  will  obferve  them  in  your  own  reading. 
I  take  the  firft  that  come  to  hand,  only  to 
explain  my  meaning,  which  is, "  That  if 
you  find  a  courfe  of  fentiments,  or  caft  of 
compofition,  different  from  that  to  which 
the  writer's  foliation,  genius,  or  complexion, 
would  naturally  lead  him,  you  may  well 
fufpect  him  of  imitation.** 

Still,  it  may  be,  thefe  confiderations  are 
rather  too  general.  I  come  to  others  more 
particular  and  decifive. 

VI.  It  may  be  difficult  fometimes  to  de- 
termine whether  a  fingle  fentiment  or  image 
be  derived  or  not.  But  when  we  fee  a 
clufter  of  them  in  two  writers,  applied  to 
the  fame  fubject,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
one  of  them  has  copied  from  the  other. 

A  celebrated  French  moralift  makes  the 
following  reflexions  :  "  Qiielle  chimere  eft- 
"  ce  done  que  1'homme?  Quelle  nouveaute, 
"  quel  chaos,  quel  fujet  de  contradiction  ? 
"  Juge  de  toutes  chofes,  imbecile  ver  de 
N  3  "  terre  •, 
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"  terre  ;  depofitaire  du  vrai,  amas  d'incerti- 

"  tude-,  gloire,  et  rebut  de  1'univers." 

Turn  now  to  the  Effay  on  Man,  and  tell 
me  if  Mr.  Pope  did  not  work  up  the  follow- 
ing lines  out  of  thefe  reflexions  : 

"  Chaos  of  thought  and  paffion,  all  confus'd ; 

"  Still  by  himfelf  abus'd  or  diiabus'd  ; 

"  Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall, 

"  Great  Lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 

tl  Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endlefs  error  hurl'd  : 

**  The  glory,  jeft,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

2.  This  conclufion  is  flill  more  certain, 
when,  together  with  a  general  likenefs  of 
fentiments,  we  find  the  lame  difpojition  of 
the  parts,  especially  if  that  difpofition  be 
in  no  common  form. 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifmg  fvvcet 
"  With  charm  of  earlieft  birds:  pleafantthefun, 
11  When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
"  Hisor ient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  rlow'r, 
4<  Glift'ring  with  dew" — 

and  the  reft  of  that  fine  fpeech  in  the  IVth 
Book  of  Paradife  loj}>  which  you  remember 

fo 
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fo  perfectly  that  I  need  not  tranfcribe  more 
of  it. 

Milton's  fancy,  as  ufual,  is  rich  and  ex- 
uberant ;  but  the  conduct  and  application 
of  his  imagery  mews,  that  the  whole  paf- 
fage  was  fhadowed  out  of  thofe  charming 
but  fimpler  lines  in  the  DANAE  of  Euri- 
pides : 


xaidv  S1'  ii'Jw 
r'  ETTCUVOV  eft  poi  htfcou  xx\uv. 
cv,  acT  »lKy, 


vso<yvij>  zv    ojxoj 

VII.  There  is  little  doubt  in  fuch  cafes 
as  thefe.  There  needs  not  perhaps  be 
much  in  the  cafe,  fometimes,  of  fmgle  fen- 
timents  or  images.  As  where  we  find  "  a 
"  fentiment  or  image  in  two  writers  pre- 
u  cifely  the  fame,  yet  new  and  unufual." 

j.  Thus    we   are  told  very  reafonably, 

that  Milton's  cluJFring  locks  is  the  copy  of 

Apollonius'     IIAOKAMOI    BOTPTOENTES. 

N4  Gbf. 
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Obf.  on  Spencer,  p.  80,  For  though  the 
metaphor  be  a  juft  one  and  very  natural, 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  other  authority  for 
the  ufe  of  it,  but  in  thele  two  poets.  And 
Milton  had  certainly  read  Apollonius. 

2.  What  the  fame  critic  obferves  of  Mil- 
ton's, 

—  "  And  curl  the  grove 
"  In  ringlets  quaint" — 

be^ng  taken  from  Jonfon's, 

*'  When  was  old  Sherwood's  head  more  quaintly 
"  curfdf" 

is  (till  more  unqueftionable.  For  here  is  a 
combination  of  figns  to  convidl  the  former 
of  imitation  :  not  only  the  Singularity  of 
the  image-,  but  the  identity  of  exprejjion, 
and,  what  I  lay  the  moft  ftrefs  upon,  the 
boldnefs  of  the  figure,  as  employed  by  Mil- 
ton. Jonfon  fpeaks  of  old  Sherwood's 
bead,  as  curl'd.  Milton,  as  confcious  of 
his  authority,  drops  the  preparatory  idea, 
and  fays  at  once,  The  grove  curl'd. 

Let  me  add  to  thefe,  two  more  inftances 
from  ;he  fame  poet. 

3 
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3.  Spenfer  tells  us  of, 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  fhade. 

F.  Q^c.  n.  s.  14. 

Can  you  imagine  that  Milton  did  not  take 
his  idea  from  hence,  when  he  faid,  in  his 
Penferofa 

— glowing  embers  thro'  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  ? 

4.  Again,  in  his  defcription  of  Paradife, 

Flow'rs    of  all  hues,   and  without  thorn  the 
rofe. 

Every  poet  of  every  time  is  lavifh  of  his 
flowers  on  fuch  occafions.  But  the  rofe 
without  thorn  is  a  rarity  ;  and,  though  it 
was  fine  to  imagine  fuch  an  one  in  Paradife, 
could  only  be  an  Italian  refinement,  Tafib, 
you  will  think,  is  the  original,  when  you 
have  read  the  following  lines : 


Senza  quei  fuoi  pungenti  ifpicli  dumi 
Spiego  le  foglie  la  purpurea  Rofa. 


5.  Another 
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5.  Another  inftafnce,  (till  more  remark- 
able, may  be  taken  from  Mr.  Pope.  One 
of  the  mod  ftrjking  paflages  in  the  Effay  en 
Man  is  the  following  : 

Superior  Ik-ings,  when  of  late  they  f.uv 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admir'd  fuch  wifdom  in  an  earthly  lliapc, 
And  Ihcw'd  a  NEWTON,  as  \vc  (hew  an  ape. 
Ep.  ii.  ver.  31. 

Can  you  doubt,  from  \\\£.fwgulariiy  of  this 
fentiment,  that  the  great  poet  had  his  eye 
on  Plato?  who  makes  Socrates  fay,  in  allu- 
fion  to  a  remark  of  Heraclitus,  "Or* 

*•«»    o    ffo^Jrjc.']^'    tff^f    Stov    •artOiixc 

Hipp.  Major. 

The  application  indeed  is  different.  And 
it  could  not  be  otherwife.  For  the  obfer- 
vation,  which  the  Philolbpher  refers  sr/>c; 
5rscy,  is  in  the  Poet  given  to  fuperior  Beings 
only.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  Ape  is 
an  object  of  dcrijion  in  the  former  cafe ;  of 
admiration,  in  the  latter. 

To  conclude  this  head,  I  will  juft  ob- 
ferve  to  you,  that,  though  the /MM  uncom- 
mon fcntiment  in  two  writers  be  ufually  the 

effect 
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effect  of  imitation,  yet  we  cannot  affirm 
this  cf  Aftors  in  real  life.  The  reafon  is, 
when  the  fituation  of  two  men  is  the  fame, 
Nature  will  dictate  the  fame  fentiments 
more  invariably  than  Genius.  To  give  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  what  1  mean. 

Tacitus  relates,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Annals,  what  pavTed  in  the  fenate  on  its  firlt 
meeting  after  the  death  of  Auguftus.  His 
politic  fuccefibr  carried  it  for  fome  time 
with  much  apparent  moderation.  He  wifh- 
ed,  befides  other  reafons,  to  get  himfelf 
folemnly  recognized  for  Emperor  by  that 
Body,  before  he  entered  on  the  exercife  of 
his  new  dignity.  Dabat  fam<e,  fays  the 
hiftorian,  ut  vocafus  eleffufque  potius  a  Re* 
publicd  videretur,  qulim  per  uxorium  ambitum 
ft  fenili  adoptions  irrepjijft.  One  of  his 
courtiers  would  not  be  wanting  to  himfelf 
on  fuch  an  occafion.  When  therefore  fe- 
veral  motions  had  been  made  in  the  Senate, 
concerning  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  Prince,  VALERIUS 
MESSALLA  moved,  RENOVANDUM  PER  AN- 

NOS    SACRAMENTUM    IN     NOMEN    TlBERII  ; 

in  other  words,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 

ihould 
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fiiouid  be  taken  to  Tiberius.  This  was  the 
very  point  that  Tiberius  drove  at.  And 
the  confcioufnefs  of  it  made  him  fufpect  that 
this  motion  might  be  thought  to  proceed 
from  himfelf.  He  therefore  afked  Meflalla, 
"  Nttm,  ff  mandante^  cam  fententiam  prom- 
"Jj/et .?"  His  anfwer  is  in  the  following 
words:  "Sponte  dixi/f,  refpondit ;  neque 
**  iff  Us,  qu<t  cd  rempublicam  pertinerenty 
•*  confilio  nifi  fuo  ufurum,  vel  cum  periculo 
"  oficnfionis."  Ea,  concludes  the  hiftorian, 
Jola  fpecies  adulandi  fupererat. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  we  find 
in  Ludlow's  memoirs  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  on  the  very  fame  occafion,  anfwer- 
ing  the  Protector  in  the  very  fame  fpecies 
of  flattery. 

Colonel  WILLIAM  JEPHSON  moved  in 
the  Houfe,  that  Cromwell  might  be  made 
King.  Cromwell  took  occafion  foon  after 
to  reprove  the  Colonel  for  this  propofition, 
telling  him,  that  he  wondered  what  he 
could  mean  by  it.  To  which  the  other  re- 
plied, "  'That  while  be  was  permitted  the 
honour  of  fitting  in  that  Houfe>  be  muft 
def.re  the  liberty  to  dijcbarge  bis  confcience, 

tbcugb 
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though   his  opinion  Jhould    happen   to  dif- 
pleafe." 

Here  we  have  a  very  ftriking  coincidence 
of  fentiment,  without  the  lead  probability 
of  imitation.     For  nobody,  I  dare  fay,  fu£ 
peels  Colonel  William  Jephfon  of  ftealing 
this  refined  ftroke  of  adulation  from  Valerius 
Meffalla.     The  truth  is,  the  fame  fituation* 
concurring  with  the  fame  corrupt  difpofi- 
,  tion,  dictated  this  peculiar  fentiment  to  the 
two    courtiers*     Yet,    had    thele     (imilar 
thoughts  been  found  in  two  dramatic  poets 
of  the  Auguflan  and  Oliverian  ages,  we 
ihould  probably  have  cried  out,  "  An  Imi- 
"  tatioo."     And  with  good  reafon.     For, 
betides  the  poffibility  of  an  Oliverian  poet's 
knowing  fomething  of  Tacitus,  thefpeakers 
had  then  been  feigned,  not  real  perlonages. 
And  it  is  not  fo  likely  that  two  fuch  fhould 
agree  in  this  fentiment :  I  mean,  confidering 
how  new  and  particular  it  is.     For,  as  to 
'  the  more  common  and  obvious  fenriments, 
even  dramatic  fpeakers  will  very  frequently 
employ  the  fame,  without  affording  any  juft 
reafon  to  conclude  that  their  prompters  had 
turned  plagiaries. 

VIII.  If 
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VIII.  If  to  this  fingularity  of  a  fentiment, 
you  add  the  apparent  barjhnefs  of  it,  cipc- 
cially  \vhcn  not  gradually  prepared  (as  fuch 
fentiments  always  will  be  by  exact  writers, 
when  of  their  own  proper  invention),  the 
fufpicion  grows  ftill  ftronger.  I  juft  glanced 
at  an  inftance  of  this  fort  in  Milton's  curfd 
grove.  But  there  are  others  ftill  more  re- 
markable. Shall  I  prefume  for  once  to 
take  an  inftance  from  yourfelf  ? 

Your  fine  Ode  to  Memory  begins  with 
thcfe  very  lyrical  verfes  : 

Mother  of  Wifclom !  Thou  whofc  fway 
The  throng'd  ideal  hofts  obey ; 
Who  bidft  their  ranks  now  vanifh,  now  appear, 
Flame  in  the  van,  and  darken  in  the  rear. 

This  fublime  imagery  has  a  very  original 
air.  Yet  I,  who  know  how  familiar  the  beft 
antient  and  modern  critics  are  to  you,  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  taken  from  STRADA. 

•*  Quid  accommodatius,  fays  he,  fpcaking 
of  your  fubjecl:,  Memory,  quam  fimulachro- 
rum  ingentes  copias,  tanquam  addiRam  ubi- 
que  tibi  facramento  militiam>  eo  inter  fe 
nexu  ac  fide  conjunctam  cohaerentemque 
habere;  ut  five  unumquodque  feparatim, 

five 
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five  confertim  univerfa,  five  fipgula  ordina- 
tim  in  adem  proferre  veils  ;  nihil  plane  in 
tanta  rerum  herba  turbetur.  fed  alia  procul 
atque  in  recejjit  fita  prodeuntibus  locum  ce- 
dant ;  alia,  fe  tota  confeftim  promant  atque 
in  medium  certb  euocataprofiliant  ?  Hoc  tarn 
magno,  tarn  fido  domeilicorum  agmnt  in- 
jftru&us  animus,  &c."  PrcL  Acad.  L 

Common  writers  knc^v  little  of  the  art  of 
preparing  their  ideas,  or  believe  the  very- 
name  of  an  Ode  abfolves  them  from  the 
care  of  art.  But,  if  this  uncommon  fenti- 
mcnt  had  been  intirely  your  own,  you,  I 
imagine,  would  have  dropped  fome  leading 
idea  to  introduce  it. 

IX.  You  fee  with  what  a  fufpicions  ey.e, 
we,  who  afpire  to  the  name  of  critics,  exa- 
mine your  writings.  But  every  poet  will 
not  endure  to  be  fcrutinized  fo  narrowly. 

i.  B.  Jonfon,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Sad 
Shepherd^  is  opening  the  fubject  of  that 
poem.  The  fadnefs  of  his  fhepherd  is 

For  his  loft  Love,  who  in  the  TRENT  is  faid 
To  have  mi  (carried  !  'las!  what  knows  the  head 
Of  a  calm  river  y  whom  the  feet  have  drown  d  f 

7  The 
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The  reflexion  in  this  place  is  unnecefTary 
and  even  impertinent.  Who  befides  ever 
heard  of  the  feet  of  a  river  ?  Of  arms  we 
have.  And  fo  it  flood  in  Jonfon's  original. 

Greateft  and  faireft  Emprefs,  know  you  this  ? 
Alas  !  no  more  than  Thames'  calm  head  doth 

know 
Whofe  meads  his  arms  drown,  or  whofc  corn 

overflow. 

Dr.  DONNE. 

The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  the  corruption 
of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  allufion  is 
perfectly  fine  and  natural.  Jonfon  was 
tempted  to  bring  it  into  his  prologue  by  the 
mere  beauty  of  the  fentiment.  He  had  a 
river  at  his  difpofal,  and  would  not  let  flip 
the  opportunity.  But  his  unnatural  ufe 
of  it  detects  his  "  imitation." 

2.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  taken 
notice  of  a  mifcarriage,  fomething  like  this, 
in  the  moft  judicious  of  all  the  poets. 

Theocritus  makes  Polypherae  fay, 


y«p  w/iay  f 

Nothing 
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Nothing  could  be  better  fancied  than  to 
make  this  enormous  fon  of  Neptune  ufe  the 
fea  for  his  looking-glafs.  But  is  Virgil  fo 
happy  when  his  little  land-man  fays, 

Nee  fum  adeo  informis  :  nuper  me  in  littofe  vidi, 
Cum  placid  um  ventis  ftaret 


His  wonderful  judgment  for 
ferted  him,  or  he  might  have  retain'd  the  fen- 
timent  with  a  flight  change  in  the  applied- 
tion.  For  inftance,  what  if  he  had  faid, 

Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquidaeque  in  imagine  vi&t- 
Nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti* 

It  is  a  fort  of  cnriofity,  you  fa"y,  to  find 
Ovid  reading  a  lefibn  to  Virgil.  I  will  dif- 
femble  nothing.  The  lines  are,  as  I  have 
cited  therrjj  in  the  i^th  book  of  the  Meta- 
morphofis.  But  unluckily  they  are  putl 
into  the  mouth  of  Polypheme.  So  that,  in- 
ftead  of  inftrucling  one  poet  by  the  other, 
I  only  propole  that  they  fhould  make  an 
exchange  -,  Ovid  take  Virgil's  fea  ;  and  Vir- 
gil be  contented  with  Ovid's  wafer.  How- 
ever this  be,  you  may  be  fure  the  authority 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Latin  poets  will  cany 

VOL.  Ill,  O  it 
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it  with  admiring  pofterity  above  all  fuch 
fcruples  of  decorum.  Nobody  wonders 
therefore  to  read  in  Taflb, 

Non  fon'  io 

Da  difprezzar,  fe  ben  me  fteflb  vidi 
Nel  liquido  del  mar,  quando  Paltr'  hieri 
Taceano  i  venti,  et  ei  giacea  fenz'  onda. 

But  of  all  the  mifappliers  of  this  fine  ori- 
ginal fentiment,  commend  me  to  that  other 
Italian,  who  made  his  fhepherd  furvey  him- 
felf,  in  a  fountain  indeed,  but  a  fountain  of 
his  own  weeping. 

3.  You  will  forgive  my  adding  one  other 
inftance  "  of  this  vicious  application  of  a 
"  fine  thought." 

You  remember  thofe  agreeable  verfes  of 
Sir  John  Suckling, 

«<  Tempefts  of  winds  thus  (as  my  ftorms  of  grief 
Carry  my  tears  which  fhould  relieve  my  heart) 
Have  hurried  to  the  thanklefs  ocean  clouds 
And  ihow'rs,  that  needed  not  at  all  the  courtefy  ; 
When  the  poor  plains  have  languifh'd  for  the 

want, 
And  almoft  burnt  afunder." — 

Brennoralt.  A,  in.  S.  i. 
i  I  do 
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1  do  not  ftay  to  examine  how  far  the  fancy 
of   tears   relieving   the  heart  is  allowable. 
But  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  obferva- 
tion,  in  the  fenfe  the  poet  intended  it,  the 
fimile  is  applied  and  exprefied  with  the  ur> 
moft  beauty.    It  accordingly  {truck  the  beft 
writers  of  that  time.     SPRAT,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  taking  notice  of  the 
mifapplication  of  philofophy  to  fubjecls  of 
Religion.     "  That  mower,  fays  he,  has  done 
"  very  much  injury  by  falling  on  the  fea, 
"  for  which  the  ihepherd,  and  the  plough- 
"  man,  called  in  vain  :    the  wit  of  men  has 
"  been  profufely  poured  out  on  Religion, 
"  which  needed  not  its  help,  and  which  was 
"  only  thereby  made  more   tempeftuous  j 
"  while  it  might  have  been  more  fruitfully 
"  fpent  on  fome  parts  of  philofophy,  which 
"  have   been  hitherto   barren,   and    mighc 
"  foon  have  been  made  fertile/'  p.  25. 

You  fee  what  wire-drawing  here  is  to 
make  the  comparifon,  fo  proper  in  its  ori- 
ginal ule,  juft  and  pertinent  to  a  fubject  to 
which  it  had  naturally  no  relation.  Be- 
fides,  there  is  an  abfurdity  in  fpeaking  of  a 
ftiower's  doing  injury  to  the  fea'  by  falling 
O  2  into 
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into  it.  But  the  thing  illuftrated  by  this 
comparifon  requiring  the  idea  of  injury,  he 
transfers  the  idea  to  the  comparing  thing. 
He  would  foften  the  abfurdity,  by  running 
the  comparifon  into  metaphorical  expref- 
fion ;  but,  I  think,  it  does  not  remove  it.  In 
fliort,  for  thefe  reafons,  one  might  eafily 
have  inferred  an  Imitation,  without  that 
parenthefis  to  apologize  for  it — "  To  ufe 
"  that  metaphor  which  an  excellent  poet  of 
"  our  nation  turns  to  another  purpofe — ** 
But  a  poet  of  that  time  has  no  better 
fuccefs  in  the  management  of  this  meta- 
phor, than  the  Hiftorian. 

LOVE  makes  fo  many  hearts  the  prize 
Of  the  bright  CARLISLE'S  conquYmg  eyes ; 
Which  fhe  regards  no  more,  than  they 
The  tears  of  lefler  beauties  weigh. 
So  have  I  feen  the  loft  clouds  pour 
Into  the  Sea  an  ufelefs  fliow'r; 
And  the  vex'd  Sailors  curfe  the  rain, 
For  which  poor  Shepherds  pray'd  in  vain. 

WALLER'S  Poems,  p.  25. 

The  fentiment  (lands  thus :  "  She  re- 
"  gards  the  captive  hearts  of  others  no 
"  more  than  thofe  others — the  tears  of 

"  letter 


• 
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"  lefier  beauties."  Thus,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, we  get  to  tears.  And  when  we 
have  them,  the  allufion  to  loft  clouds  is  fo 
ftrained  (befides  that  he  makes  his  fhower 
both  ufekfs  and  injurious)^  that  one  readily 
perceives  the  poet's  thought  was  diftorted 
by  imitation. 

X.  The  charge  of  Plagiarifm  is  fo  dif- 
reputable  to  a  great  writer,  that  one  is  not 
furprized  to  find  him  anxious  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  it.  Yet  "  this  very  anxiety 
"  ferves  fometimes  to  fix  it  upon  him." 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  Preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Frefnoy's  Art  of  painting,  makes 
the  following  obfervation  on  Virgil :  "  He 
"  pretends  fometimes  to  trip,  but  it  is  only 
"  to  make  you  think  him  in  danger  of  a 
"  fall  when  he  is  moft  fecure.  Like  a  fldl- 
"  ful  dancer  on  the  Rope  (if  you  will  par- 
"  don  the  meannefs  of  the  fimilitude),  who 
"  flips  willingly,  and  makes  a  feeming  itum- 
"  ble,  that  you  may  think  him  in  great 
"  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck;  while,  at 
"  the  fame  time,  he  is  only  giving  you  a 
"  proof  of  his  dexterity.  My  late  Lord 
03  "  Rofcom- 
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*'  Rofcommon  was  often  pleafed  with  this 

"  reflexion,  &c."  p.  50. 

His  apology  for  the  ufe  of  this  fimile, 
and  his  concluding  with  Lord  Rolcommon's 
fatisfaction  at  his  remark,  betray,  I  think, 
an  anxiety  to  pafs  for  original,  under  the 
confcioufnefs  of  being  but  an  imitator. 
Bo  that,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  a  pafiage 
very  like  this  in  a  celebrated  antient,  we 
could  hardly  doubt  of  its  being  copied  by 
Mr.  Dryden.  What  think  you  then  of 
this  obfervation  in  one  of  Pliny's  Letters, 
"  LJt  quasdam  artes,  ita  eloquentiam  nihil 
"  magisquam  ancipitiacommendant.  Vides 
"  qui  fune  in  fumma  nituntur,  quantos 
*'  foleant  excitare  clamores,  cum  jam  jam- 
"  que  cafuri  videntur."  L.  ix.  Ep.  26. 

PRIOR,  one  mayobferve,  has  acled  more 
naturally  in  his  Alma ;  and  by  fo  doing, 
though  the  refemblance  be  full  as  great, 
one  is  not  fo  certain  of  his  being  an  Imi- 
tator. The  verfes  are,  of  BUTLER  : 

He,  perfect  dancer,  climbs  the  Rope, 

And  balances  your  fear  and  hope  : 

If  after  fome  cliflinguiih'd  leap, 

He  drops  his  pole  and  feems  to  flip; 

Strait,  gath'ring  all  his  active  flrength, 

He  riles  higher  half  his  length. 

With 
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With  wonder  you  approve  his  flight, 
And  owe  your  pleasure  to  your  fright.     C.  u. 
Though    the    two    laft    lines  feem  taken 
from  the  application  of  this  fimilitude  in 
Pliny, "  Sunt  enim  maxime  mirabilia,  quse 
"  maxime  inexpedata,  et  maxime,  fericu- 
«  lofa." 

XL  Writers  are  fometimes  follicitous  to 
conceal  themfelves  •,  at  others,  they  are 
fond  to  proclaim  their  Imitation.  "  It  is 
"  when  they  have  a  mind  to  (hew  their 
"  dexterity  in  contending  with  a  great 
"  original." 

You   remember  thefe  lines  of  Milton  in 

his  Comus  : 

Wifdom's  felf 

Oft  feeks  to  fweet  retired  Solitude ; 
Where,  with  her  beft  nurfe,  Contemplation, 
She   plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow   her 

wings, 

That,  in  the  various  buftle  of  refort, 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  fometimes  impair'd. 

On  which  Bp.  Warburton  has  the  follow- 
ing note :  "  Mr.  Pope  has  imitated  this 
"  thought,  and  (as  was  always  his  way  when 
"  he  imitated)  improved  it. 

O  4  "  Bear 
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"  Bear  me,  fome  Gods !   oh,  quickly   bear  me 

"  hence 

"  To  wholefome  Solitude,  the  nurfe  ofSenfc; 
*'  Where    Contemplation    prunes   her    ruffled 

«  wings, 
<<  And  the  free  Soul  looks  down,  to  pity  kings, 

f<  Mr.  Pope  has  not  only  improved  the  har- 
«c  mony,  but  the  fenfe.  In  Milton,  Contem- 
•'  flation  is  called  the  Nurfe ;  in  Pope,  more 
"  properly  Solitude :  in  Milton,  Wifdom  is 
"  faid  to  prune  her  wings  •,  in  Pope,  Contem- 
"  plation  is  faid  to  do  it,  and  with  much 
'*  greater  propriety,  as  fhe  is  of  a  fearing 
"  nature,  and  on  that  account  is  called  by 
"  Milton  himfelf,  the  Cherub  Contempla- 
.  "  tion." 

One  fees,  that  Mr.  Pope's  view  was  to 
furpafs  his  original ;  "  which,  it  is  faid,  was 
*'  always  his  way  when  he  imitated."  The 
meaning  is,  when  he  purpofely  and  pro- 
feffedly  bent  himfelf  to  Imitation  •,  for  then 
his  fine  genius  taught  him  to  feize  every 
beauty,  and  his  wonderful  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  defect  or  impropriety  in  his 
author.  And  this  diftinclion  is  very  ma- 
terial to  our  pafiing  a  right  judgment  on 
tlie  merit  of  Imitators.  It  is  commonly  faid, 

that 
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that  their  imitations  fall  fhort  of  their  ori- 
ginals. And  they  will  do  fo,  whatever  the 
genius  of  the  imitator  be,  if  they  are 
formed  only  on  a  general  refemblance  of 
the  thought  imitated.  For  an  inventor 
comprehends  his  own  idea  more  diftinctly 
and  fully,  and  of  courfe  exprefles  his  pur- 
pofe  better,  than  a  cafual  imitator.  But 
the  cafe  is  different,  when  a  good  writer 
ftudies  the  pafiage  from  which  he  borrows.' 
For  then  he  not  only  copies,  but  improves 
on  the  firft  idea ;  and  thus  there  will  fre- 
quently (as  in  the  cafe  of  Pope)  be  greater 
merit  in  the  copy  id  than  the  original. 

XII.  We  fometimes  catch  an  imitation 
lurking  "  in  a  licentious  Paraphrafe."  The 
ground  of  fufpicion  lies  in  the  very  com- 
placency with  which  a  writer  expatiates  on 
a  borrowed  fentiment.  He  is  ufually  more 
referved  in  adorning  one  of  his  own. 

i.  AURELIUS  VICTOR  obferves  of  Fabri- 
cius,  "  quod  difficilius  ab  honeftate,  quam 
"  Sol  a  fuo  curfu,  averti  pofTet." 

TASSO  flourimes  a  little  on  this  thought ; 

Prima  dal  corfo  diilornar  la  Luna 

E  le  ftelle  potra,  che  dal  diritto 

Torcere  un  fol  mio  palio— ^  C.  x.  S.  24. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Waller  rifcs  upon  the  Italian, 

"  where  her  love  was  due, 
So  faft,  fo  faithful,  loyal,  and  fo  true, 
That  a  bold  hand  as  foon  might  hope  to  force 
The  rowling  lights  of  heav'n,   as  change  her 
courfe."  On  the  Death  of  Lady  RICH. 

But  Mr.  COWLEV,  knowing  what  autho- 
rity he  had  for  the  general  fentiment,  gives 
the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and  wantons  upon  it 
without  meafure : 

Virtue  was  thy  life's  centre,  and  from  thence 
Did  filcntly  and  conftantly  diipcnfe 

The  gentle  vigorous  influence 
To  all  the  wide  and  fair  circumference  : 
And  all  the  parts  upon  it  lean'd  fo  eafilie, 
Obey'd  the  mighty  force  fo  willinglie, 
That  none  could  difcord  or  diforder  fee 

In  all  their  contrarietie. 
Each  had  his  motion  natural  and  free, 
And  the  whole  no  more  mov'd,  than  the  whole 
world  could  be.  BRUTUS. 

2.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  Obferva- 
tions  on  Spenfer  (from  which  fine  fpecimen 
of  his  critical  talents  one  is  led  to  expect 
great  things)  directs  us  to  another  imitation 
of  this  fort. 

Taffo  had  faid, 

Cofi 
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Cofi  a  le  belle  lagrime  le  piume 

Si  bagna  Amore,  e  gode  al  chiaro  lume. 

On  which  fhort  hint  Spenfer  has  raifed  the 
following  luxuriant  imagery : 

The  blinded  archer-boy, 
•fi"         Like  lark,  in  ihow'r  of  rain, 
Sate  bathing  of  his  wings, 

And  glad  the  time  did  fpend 
Under  thofe  cryftal  drops, 

Which  fall  from  her  fair  eyes, 
And  at  their  brighteft  beams 

Him  proyn'd  in  lovely  wile. 

g.  I  will  juft  add  two  more  examples  of 
the  fame  kind;  chiefly,  becaufe  they  il- 
luftrate  an  obfervation  very  proper  to  be  at- 
tended to  on  this  fubject ;  which  is,  "  That, 
"  in  this  difplay  of  a  borrowed  thought,  the 
"  Imitation  will  generally  fall  fhort  of  the 
"  Original,  even  though  the  borrower  be  the 
«'  greater  Genius." 

The  Italian  poet,  juft  now  quoted,  fays 
fublimely  of  the  Nigbt, 

— Ufci  Ja  Notte,  e  fotto  Tali 
Meno  il  filentio —  C.  v.  S.  79. 

Milton  has  given  a  paraphrafe  of  this 
paffage,  but  very  much  below  his  original, 

Now 
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Now  came  ftill  Ev'ning  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  fober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompany  d— 

The  flriking  part  of  Tafib's  picture  is, 
"  Nighfs  bringing  in  Silence  under  her 
wings."  So  new  and  fingular  an  idea  as 
this  had  detected  an  Imitation.  Milton 
contents  himfelf  then  with  faying  (imply, 
Silence  accompanfd.  However,  to  make 
amends,  as  he  thought,  for  this  defedl, 
Night  itfelfy  which  the  Italian  had  merely 
perfonized,  the  Englifh  poet  not  only  per- 
fonizesy  but  employs  in  a  very  becoming 
office: 

Now  came  flill  Ev'ning  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  fober  livery  all  things  clad. 

Every  body  will  obferve  a  little  blemifh  in 
this  fine  couplet.  He  ihould  not  have  ufed 
the  epithet  _/?///,  when  he  intended  to  add, 

Silence  accompanied — 

But  there  is  a  worfe  fault  in  this  Imitation. 
To  hide  it,  he  fpeaks  of  Night's  livery. 
When  he  had  done  that,  to  fpeak  of  her 
wings  had  been  ungraceful.  Therefore  he 
is  forced  to  fay  obfcurely,  as  well  zsfimply, 
Silence  accompany*  d-3  and  fo  lofes  a  more 

noble 
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noble  image  for  a  lefs  noble  one.  The 
truth  is,  they  would  not  ftand  together. 
Livery  belongs  to  human  grandeur ;  wings 
to  divine  or  ctleftiaL  So  that,  in  Milton's 
very  attempt  to  furpafs  his  original,  he 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  employ  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  mod  recommended  it. 

He  is  not  happier  on  another  occafion. 
Spenfer  had  faid,  with  his  ufual  fimplicity, 

"  Virtue  gives  herfelf  light  thro'  darknefs  for 
"  to  wade."  F.  Q^B.  i. 

Milton  catched  at  this  image,  and  hag  run 
it  into  a  fort  of  paraphrafe  in  thofe  fine 

. .  *       **s\       <+  f  , 

lines, 

"  Virtue  could  fee  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
"  By  her  own  radiant  light,  tho'  Sun  and  Moon 
"  Were  in  the  flat  fea  funk" —  COMUS. 

In  Spenfer's  line  we  have  the  idea  of 
Virtue  dropt  down  into  a  world  all  over 
darkened  with  vice  and  error.  Virtue  ex- 
cites the  light  of  Truth  to  fee  all  around 
her,  and  not  only  diflipate  the  neig;hbour- 
ing  darknefs,  but  to  direcl:  her  courfe  in 
purfuing  her  victory,  and  driving  her  enemy 
out  of  it  -,  the  arduoufnefs  of  which  exploit 
is  well  exprefied  by — through  darknefs  for  to 

WADE, 
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WADE.  On  the  contrary,  Milton,  in  bor- 
rowing, fubftitutes  the  phyfical  for  the 
moral  idea — by  her  own  radiant  light — 
and  though  Sun  and  Moon  were  in  the  fat  fe  a 
funk.  It  may  be  afked,  how  this  happened  ? 
Very  naturally.  Milton  was  caught  with 
the  obvious  imagery,  which  he  found  he 
could  difplay  to  more  advantage ;  and  fo 
did  not  enough  attend  to  the  noble  fenti- 
ment that  was  couched  under  it. 

XIII.  Thefe  are  inftances  of  a  para- 
phraftical  licence  in  dilating  on  a  famous 
fentiment,  or  image.  The  ground,  is  the 
fame,  only  flourifhed  upon  by  the  genius 
of  the  imitator.  At  times  we  find  him 
pra&ifing  a  different  art ;  "  not  merely 
"  fpreadmg,  as  it  were,  and  laying  open 
"  the  fame  fentiment,  but  adding  to  it,  and 
"  by  a  new  and  ftudied  device  improving 
"  upon  it."  In  this  cafe  we  naturally  con- 
clude, that  the  refinement  had  not  been 
made,  if  the  plain  and  fimple  thought  had 
not  preceded  and  given  rile  to  it.  You 
will  apprehend  my  meaning  by  what  fol- 
lows. 

j.  Shakefpeare  had  faid  of  Henry  IVth, 

—He 
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— He  cannot  long  hold  out  thefe  pangs  5 
The  inceflant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  fhould  confine  it 

in, 
So  thin,   that  Life   looks  through,  and   will 

break  out.  HEN.  IV.  A.  iv. 

You  have  here  the  thought  in  its  firft 
fimplicity..  It  was  not  unnatural,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  body  as  a  cafe  or  tene- 
ment of  the  foul,  the  mure  that  confines  it, 
to  fay,  that,  as  that  cafe  wears  away  and 
grows  thin,  Life  looks  through,  and  is  ready 
to  break  out. 

DANIEL,  by  refining  on  this  fentiment, 
if  by  nothing  elfe,  (hews  hitnfelf  to  be  the 
copyift.  Speaking  of  the  fame  Henry,  he 
obferves, 

And  Pain  and  Grief,  inforcing  nfore  and  more, 
BefiegM  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend} 

Confuming  fo  all  the  refitting  ftore 

Of  thofe  provifions  Nature  deign'd  to  lend, 

As  that  the  walls,  worn  thin,  permit  the  mind 

To  look  -out  thorough,  and  his  frailty  find. 

Here  wefee  not  fimply  that  Life  is  going 
to  break  through  the  infirm  and  much-worn 
habitation,  but  that  the  Mind  looks  through 
and  finds  his  frailty,  that  it  difcovers  that 

Life 
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Life  will  foon  make  his  efcape.  I  might 
add,  that  the  four  firft  lines  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Paraphrafe  confidered  in  the 
laft  article ;  and  that  the  expreffion  of  the 
others  is  too  much  the  fame  to  be  original. 
But  we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  head  of 
exprejjion.  And  I  choofc  to  confine  myfelf 
to  the  fingle  point  of  view  we  have  be- 
fore us, 

Daniel's  improvement  then  looks  like 
the  artifice  of  a  man  that  would  outdo  his 
Mailer.  Though  he  fails  in  the  attempt  j 
for  his  ingenuity  betrays  him  into  a  falfe 
thought.  The  mind,  looking  through,  does 
not  find  its  own  frailty ,  but  the  frailty  of 
the  building  it  inhabits.  However,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  rectify  this  miftake  in  my 
explanation. 

The  truth  is,  Daniel  was  not  a  man  to 
improve  upon  Shakefpeare.  But  now  comes 
a  writer,  that  knew  his  bufmefs  much  bet- 
ter. He  chufes  to  employ  this  well-worn 
image,  or  rather  to  alter  it  a  little  and  then 
employ  it,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  very 
new  fancy.  If  the  mind  could  look  through 
a  (bin  body,  much  more  one  that  was 

cracked 
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cracked  and  battered.  And  if  it  be  for 
looking  through  at  all,  he  will  have  it 
look  to  good  purpofe,  and  find  not  its  frailty 
only,  but  much  other  ufeful  knowledge. 

The  lines  are  Mr.  Waller's,  and  in  the 
beft  manner  of  that  very  refined  writer  : 

Stronger  by  weaknefs,  wifer,  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
The  foul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light  thro' chinks  that  time  has  made. 

2.  After  all,  thefe  conceits,  I  doubt,  are 
not  much  to  your  tafte.  The  inftance  I 
am  going  to  give  will  afford  you  more 
pleafure.  Is  there  a  pafiage  in  Milton 
you  read  with  more  admiration  than  this 
in  the  Penferofo  ? 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  fleep  ; 
And  let  fome  ft  range  myfterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  ftream  ; 
Of  lively  portraiture  difplay'd 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 

Would  you  think  it  poffible  now  that 
the  ground-work  of  this  fine  imagery  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  paflage  of  Ben  Jonfon  ?  Yet 
fo  we  read,  or  feem  to  read,  in  his  Vifion  of 
Delight. 

VOL.  III.  P  Break, 
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Break,  Phant'iy,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 
And  ipread  thy  purple  wings : 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  ftream, 
And  tho'  it  be  a  waking  dream, 
Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rife 

To  all  the  fenfes  here, 
And  fall  like  fleep  upon  their  eyes, 
Or  mufick  in  their  ear. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  analyze  fuch 
pafiages  as  thefe ;  which,  how  exquifite 
Ibever  in  the  poetry,  when  eftimated  by 
the  fne  pbrcwzy  of  a  genius,  hardly  look 
like  fenfe  when  given  in  plain  prole.  But, 
ir  you  give  me  leave  to  take  them  in  pieces, 
I  will  do  it  at  leaft  with  reverence.*  We 
find  then,  that  Fancy  is  here  employed  in. 
one  of  her  nicefi  operations,  the  production 
of  a  day-dream  •,  which  both  poets  repre- 
fcnt  as  an  airy  form,  or  forms  jlreaming  in 
the  air,  gently  falling  on  the  eye-lids  of  her 
entranced  votary.  So  far  their  imagery 
agrees.  But  now  comes  the  mark  of  imita- 
tion I  would  point  out  to  you.  Milton 
carries  the  idea  (till  further,  and  improves 
finely  upon  ir,  in  the  conception  as  well  as 
cxpiefiion.  Jonlon  evokes  Fancy  out  of 

her 
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her  cave  of  cloud^  thofe  cells  of  the  mind, 
as  it  were,  in  which,  during  her  intervals  of 
reft,  and  when  unemployed,  Fancy  lies  hid  ; 
and  bids  her,  like  a  Magician,  create  this 
ftream  of  forms.  All  this  is  juft,  and  truly- 
poetical.  But  Milton  goes  further.  He 
employs  the  dewy-feather'djleep  as  his  Mi- 
nifter  in  this  machinery.  And  the  myfte- 
rious  day-dream  is  feen  waving  at  bis  wings 
in  airy  ftream.  Jonfon  would  have  Fancy 
immediately  produce  this  Dream.  Milton 
more  poetically,  becaufe  in  more  diftinft 
and  particular  imagery,  reprefems  Fancy 
as  doing  her  work  by  means  ofjleep;  that 
foft  compofure  of  the  mind  abftrackd  from 
outward  objects,  in  which  it  yields  to  thefe 
phantaftic  imprefiions. 

You  fee  then  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  this  addition  to  the  original  thought. 
And  the  notion  of  dreams  waving  at  the 
wings  cf  Jleep  is,  by  the  way,  further  jufti- 
fied  by  what  Virgil  feigns  of  ^Vf  flicking  y 
or  rather  fluttering,  on  the  leaves  of  his 
magic  tree  in  the  infernal  regions.  But  it 
is  curious  to  obferve  how  this  improvement 
itfelf  arofe  from  hints  fuggefted  by  his  ori- 
P  2  ginal. 
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ginal.  From  Jonfon's  dream,  falling  like 
fieep  upon  their  eyes,  Milton  took  hisfca- 
tbcr'd  Jleep,  which  he  imperfonates  fo  pro- 
perly ;  and  from  Phant'Jy's  fpreading  her 
purple  wings,  a  circumftance  not  fo  imme- 
diately connected  with  Jonfon's  defign  of 
treating  of  airy  forms  a  Jlream,  he  catched 
the  idea  of  Sleep  fpreading  her  wings,  and 
to  good  purpolc,  fince  the  airy  ftream  of 
forms  was  to  wave  at  them. 

However,  Jonfon's  image  is  in  itfelf  in- 
comparable. It  is  taken  from  a  winged 
infect  breaking  out  of  its  Aurelia  ftate,  its 
cave  of  cloud,  as  it  is  finely  called  :  not  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Pope, 

So  fpins  the  Silk  -worm  fmall  it's  flender  ftore, 
And  labours  till  it  clouds  itfelf  all  o'er. 

iv.  Dune.  vcr.  253. 

and  nothing  can  be  jufter  than  this  allu- 
fion.  For  the  antients  always  pictured 
FANCY  and  HUMAN-LOVE  with  Infects* 
wings. 

XI\r.  Thus  then,  whether  the  poet  pre- 
varicates,   enlarges,  or  adds,  ft  ill   we  fre- 
quently find  fome  latent  circumftance  at- 
tending 
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tending  his  management,  that  convicts  him 
of  Imitation.     Nay,  he  is  not  fafe  even 
when  he  denies  himfclf  thefe  liberties;  I 
mean,  when  he  only  glances  at  his  original. 
"  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  borrowed  fentiment' 
"  ufually  wants  fomething  of  that  perfpi- 
"  cuity  which  always  attends  the  firft  deli- 
"  very  of  it."    This  Rule  may  be  confidered 
as  the  Reverfe  of  the  la/.     A  writer  fome- 
times  takes  a  pleafure  to  refine  on  a  plain 
thought:    fometimes    (and  that  is  ufually 
when  the  original  fentiment  is  well  known, 
and  fully  developed)  he  dpes  not  fo  much 
as  attempt  to  open  and  explain  it. 

A  poet  of  the  laft  age  has  the  following 
lines,  on  the  fubject  of  Religion : 

Religion  now  is  a  young  Miftrefs  here, 
For  which  each  man  will  fight,  and  dye  at  leaft  • 
Let  it  alone  awhile,  and  'twill  become 
A  kind  of  married  wife  ;  people  will  be 
Content  to  live  with  it  in.  quietnefs. 

SUCKLING  fays  this  in  his  Tragedy  of  Bren- 

noralt ;  which  is  a  Satire  throughout  on  the 

rifing  troubles  of  that  time.     BUTLER  has 

P  3  taken 
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taken  the  thought,  and  applied  it  on  the 
fame  occafion  : 

When  hard  words,  jcaloufies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  dame  Religion,  as  for  Punk — 

Setting  afide  the  difference  between  the 
burlefque  and  ferious  ftyle,  one  eafily  fees 
that  this  fentiment  is  borrowed  from  Suck- 
ling. It  has  not  the  clear  and  full  expo- 
fition  of  an  original  thought.  Butler  only 
reprefents  men  as  drunk  with  Religion,  and 
fighting  for  it  as  for  a  Punk.  The  other 
gives  the  reafon  of  the  Debauch,  namely, 
fcndnefs  for  a  new  face ;  and  tells  us,  be- 
fides,  how  things  would  fubfide  into  peace 
or  indifference  on  a  nearer  and  more  fami- 
liar acquaintance.  One  could  expect  no 
lefs  from  the  Inventor  of  this  humorous 
thought-,  a  Borrower  might  be  content  to 
allude  to  it. 

XV.  This  lad  confideration  puts  me  in 
mind  of  another  artifice  to  conceal  a  bor- 
rowed fentiment.  Nothing  lies  more  open 
to  dilcovery  than  a  fimile  in  form,  efpecially 

if 
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if  it  be  a  remarkable  one.  Thefe  are  a 
fort  of  purpurei  panni,  which  catch  all  eyes ; 
and,  if  the  comparifon  be  not  a  writer's 
own,  he  is  almoft  fure  to  be  detected.  The 
way  then  that  refined  Imitators  take  to  con- 
ceal themfelves  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  run 
the  Similitude  into  Allegory.  We  have  a 
curious  inftance  in  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  the  attempt,  that  his 
plagiarifm,  I  believe,  has  never  been  fuf- 
pefted. 

The  verfes  I  have  in  my  eye  are  thefe 
fine  ones,  addrefied  to  Lord  Bolingbroke: 

Oh,  while  along  the  ftream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  it's  fame, 
Say,  fhall  my  little  Bark  attendant  fail, 
Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  Gale  ? 

What  think  you  now  of  thefe  admired  ' 
verfes  ?  are  they,  befides  their  other  beau- 
ties, perfectly  original  ?  You  will  be  able 
to  refolve  this  queftion,  by  turning  to  the 
following  paflage  in  a  Poet,  Mr.  Pope  was 
once  fond  of,  I  mean  STATIUS, 

Sic  ubi  magna  novum  Phario  de  litore  puppis 
Solvit  iter,  jamque  innumeros  utrincjue  rudentes 
JLatacjue  veliferi  porrexit  bruchia  mali 

P  4  Invafitque 
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Invafitque  vias,  in  eodem  angufta  phafelus 
^Equore,et  immcnfi  partem  fibi  vendicat  Auftri. 
SILV,  lib.V.i.  242. 

but  efpecially  this  other, 

—  immenfae  vcluti  CONNEXA  carinae 
CYMBA  MINOR,  cum  faevit  hycms,  pro  partf, 

furentes 

Parva  receptat  aquas,  ct  EODEM  VOLYITUR 
AUSTRO. 

SILV.  lib.  I.  iv.    120. 

XVI.  *I  releafe  you  from  this  head  of 
Sentiments^  with  obferving  that  we  fome- 
tiines  conclude  a  writer  to  have  had  a  cele- 
brated original  in  his  eye,  when, "  without 
"  copying  the  peculiar  thought,  or  ftroke  of 
"  imagery,  he  gives  us  only  a  copy  of  the 
"  impreffion  it  had  made  upon  him." 

i.  In  delivering  this  rule,  I  will  not  dif- 
femble  that  I  myfelf  am  copying,  or  rather 
ftealing,  from  a  great  critic :  from  one,  how- 
ever, who  will  not  refent  this  theft  •,  as  in- 
deed he  has  no  reafon,  for  he  is  fo  prodi- 
•gioufly  rich  in  thefc  things,  as  in  others  of 
more  value,  that  what  he  neglects  or  flings 
away  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  writer.  The  perfon  I  mean  is  the 
late  Editor  of  Shakefpeare,  who,  in  an  ad- 
mirable note  on  Julius  Csefar,  taking  oc- 
cafion  to  quote  that  paflage  of  Cato, 

O,  think  what  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  laft  fatal  periods! 
Oh,  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death  I 


obferves  "  that  Mr.  Addifon  was  fo  ftruck 
"  and  affected  with  the  terrible  graces  of 
<e  Shakefpeare  (in  the  paflage  he  is  there 
"  confidering),  that,  inftead  of  imitating  his 
"  author's  fentiments,  he  hath,  before  he 
^  was  aware,  given  us  only  the  copy  of  his 
"  own  impreflions  made  by  them.  For, 

Oh,  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death, 

"  are  but  the  affections  raifed  by  fuch  for- 
"  cible  images  as  thefe, 

—  All  the  Int'rim  is 
Like  a  Phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream 

—  The  ftate  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  Kingdom,  fuffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  Infurre&ion." 

The 
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The  obfervation  is  new  and  finely  ap- 
plied. Give  me  leave  to  fuppole  that  the 
following  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame  nature. 

2.  Milton  on  a  certain  occafion  fays  of 
Death,  that  fhe 

«  Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  fmile"— 

P.  L.  B.  II.  ver.  846. 

This  reprefentation  is  fuppofed  by  his 
learned  Editor  to  be  taken  from  Homer, 
from  Statius,  or  from  the  Italian  poets.  A 
certain  friend  of  ours,  not  to  be  named 
without  honour,  and  therefore  not  at  all 
on  ,fo  flight  an  occafion,  fuggefts  that  it 
might  probably  be  copied  from  Spenfer's, 

Grinning  griefly —  B.  V.  c.  1 2. 

and  there  is  the  more  likelihood  in  this 
conjecture,  as  the  poet  a  little  before  had 
called  death — the  griejly  terror — ver.  704. 
But  after  all,  if  he  had  any  preceding  writer 
in  view,  I  fufpect  it  might  be  FLETCHER  ; 
who,  in  his  Wife  for  a  Month,  has  thefe 
remarkable  lines, 

The 
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The  game  of  Death  was  never  play'dmore  nobly, 
The  meagre  thief  grew  wanton  in  his  mitchiefs, 
And  hhjhrunk  hollow  eyesfmiffi  on  his  ruin. 

The  word  Ghaftly,  I  would  obferve, 
gives  the  precite  idea  of  Jhrunk  hollow  eyes^ 
and  looks  as  if  Milton,  in  admiration  of  his 
original,  had  only  looked  out  for  an  epithet 
to  Death's  fmile,  as  he  found  it  pictured  i.n 
Fletcher. 

THUS  MUCH  then  may  perhaps  ferve 
for  an  illuft ration  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
Inquiry.  We  have  found  out  feveral  marks, 
and  applied  them  to  various  paflages  in  the 
beft  writers,  from  which  we  may  reafonably 
enough  be  allowed  to  infer  an  Imitation  in 
point  of  Sentiment.  For  what  refpects  the 
other  part  of  Expreffion,  this  is  an  eafier 
tafk,  and  will  be  difpatched  in  few  words. 

Only  you  will  indulge  me  in  an  obferva- 
tion  or  two,  to  prevent  your  expecting  from 
me  more  than  I  undertake  to  perform. 

When  I  fpeak  of  Exprejfion,  then  I  mean 
to  confine  myfelf  "  to  fingle  words  or  fen- 
"  tences,  or  at  moft  the  ftrudture  of  a  paf- 
"  fage."  When  Imitation  is  carried  fo  far 

as 
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as  to  affect  the  general  cait  of  language, 
or  what  we  call  a  Style,  no  great  iagacity 
is  perhaps  required  to  detect  it.  Thus 
the  Ciceroniani,  if  they  were  not  ambitious 
of  proclaiming  themfelves,  are  difcoverable 
at  the  firft  glance.  And  the  later  Roman 
poets,  as  well  as  the  modern  Latin  verfi- 
fiers,  arc  to  the  beft  of  their  power  Virgi- 
lian.  The  thing  is  perhaps  dill  eafier  in  a 
living  language ;  efpecially  if  that  language 
be  our  own.  Milton  and  Pope,  if  they  have 
made  but  few  poets,  have  made  many  imi- 
tators; ib  many,  tharwe  are  ready  to  com- 
plain there  is  hardly  an  original  poet  left. 

Another  point  feems  of  no  importance  in 
the  prefent  inquiry.  I  know  it  is  afked, 
How  far  a  writer  cafually  or  dcfignedly 
imitates  ?  that  is,  whether  he  copies  another 
from  memory  only,  without  recollecting  at 
the  time  the  paflage  from  which  his  expref- 
fion  is  drawn  •,  or  purpofely,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  original.  And  this  confi- 
deration  is  of  much  weight,  as  I  have  (hewn 
at  large,  where  the  queftion  is  concerning 
the  credit  of  the  fuppofed  imitator.  For 
this  is  affected  by  nothing  but  direct  and  in- 
tended 
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tended  imitation.  But  as  we  are  looking  at 
prefent  only  for  thofe  marks  in  the  expref- 
fion  which  (hew  it  not  to  be  original,  it  is 
enough  that  the  refemblance  is  fuch  as  can- 
not well  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  fome  fort  of  commerce  ;  whether 
immediately  perceived  by  the  writer  him- 
felf,  is  not  material.  It  is  true,  this  obfer- 
vation  is  applicable  tofentiments  as  well  as 
expreflion  ;  and  I  have  not  pretended  to 
give  the  preceding  articles  as  proofs,  or 
even  prefumptions,  in  all  cafes,  that  the 
later  writer  copied  intentionally  from  a  for- 
mer. But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two 
cafes.  Sentiments  may  be  ftrikingly  fimilar, 
or  even  identical,  without  the  leaft  thought, 
or  even  effect,  of  a  preceding  original.  But 
the  identity  of  ftcpreffion^  except  in  fome 
few  cafes  of  no  importance,  is,  in  the  fame 
language,  where  the  writer  fpeaks  entirely 
from  himfelf,  an  almoft  impoflible  thing. 
And  you  will  be  of  this  mind,  if  you  reflect 
on  the  infinitely  varied  lights  in  which  the 
fame  image  or  fentiment  prefents  itfelf  to 
different  writers ;  the  infinitely-varied  pur- 
pofe  they  have  to  ferve  by  it  j  or  where  it 

happens 
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happens  to  ftrike  precifely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  is  directed  precifely  to  the  fame 
end,  the  infinite  combinations  of  words  in 
which  it  may  be  exprcfled.  To  all  which 
you  may  add,  that  the  lead  imaginable  va- 
riation, cither  in  the  terms  or  the  itructure 
of  them,  not  only  deftroys  the  identity,  but 
often  disfigures  the  rcfcmblance  to  that  de- 
gree that  we  hardly  know  it  to  be  a  refem- 
Wance. 

So  that,  you  fee,  the  marks  of  imitated 
or,  if  you  will,  derived  expreflion  are  much 
lefs  equivocal,  than  vi  fentiment.  We  may 
pronounce  of  the  former  without  hefitation, 
that  it  is  taken,  when  correfponding  marks 
in  the  latter  would  only  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that  ic  was  the  fame,  or  perhaps 
Jimilar* 

I  need  not  ufe  more  words  to  convince 
you,  that  the  diftinction  of  cafual  and  de- 
figned  imitation  is  ftill  of  lefs  fignificancy  in 
this  clafs  of  imitations,  than  the  other. 

And  with  this  preamble,  more  particular 

perhaps  and  circumftantial  than  was   necef- 

fary,  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  fomfe 

of  thofe  figm  of  derived  expreffion,  which 

5  1  conceive 
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I  conceive  to  be  unequivocal.  If  they  are 
fo,  they  will  generally  appear  at  firft  fight ; 
fo  that  I  fhall  have  little  occafion  to  trouble 
you,  as  I  did  before,  with  my  comments. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  deliver  the  rule,  and 
to  exemplify  it. 

I.  An  identity  of  expreffion,  efpecially  if 
carried  on  through  an  intire  fentence,  is 
the  moft  certain  proof  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Waller  of  Sacharifia, 

So  little  care  of  what  is  done  below 

Hath  the  bright  dame,  whom  heav'n  affe&eth  fo; 

Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  fame  hand  which 

fpreads 

Like  glorious  colours  thro'  the  flow'ry  meads ; 
When  lavijh  nature  with  her  liejl  attire 
Cloaths  the  gay  fpring,  the  ieafon  of  defire. 

Mr.  Fenton  takes  notice  that  the  poet  is 
copying  from  the  Muiopotmos  of  Spenfer, 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unftaid  defire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refrefh  his  fprights : 
There  lavijh  Nature,  in  her  beft  attire, 
Pours  forth  fweet  odours  arid  alluring  fights. 

We 
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We  fhall  fee  prefently  that,  befides  the  iden- 
tity of  expreflion,  there  is  alfo  another  mark 
of  imitation  in  this  pafiage. 

II.  But  lefs  than  this  will  do,  where  the 
fimilarity  of  thought,  and  application  of  it, 
is  ftriking. 

Mr.  Pope  fays  divinely  well, 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  fage  requires, 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  its  fires  ? 
On  air  or  fca  new  motions  be  imprefid) 
Oh,  blamelcfs  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breaft  ? 
When  the  loofe  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  ceafe,  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  fome  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartrcs'  head  referve  the  hanging  wall  ? 
Effay  iv.  ver.  123. 

Now  turn  to  Mr.  Wollafton,  an  eafy  na- 
tural writer  (where  his  natural  manner  is 
not  ftiftened  by  a  mathematical  pedantry), 
and  abounding  in  fine  fallies  of  the  imagi- 
nation i  and  fee  if  the  poet  did  not  catch  his 
cxprejfion,  as  well  as  the  fire  of  his  concep- 
tion in  this  place,  from  the  philotbpher : 

"  As 
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"  As  to  the  courfe  of  Nature,  if  a  good 
man  be  paffing  by  an  infirm  building,  juft 
in  the  article  of  falling,  can  it  be  expedted 
that  God  fhould  fufpend  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation till  be  is  gone  by,  in  order  to  his  deli- 
verance ;  or  can  we  think  it  would  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  fall  haftened,  if  a  bad  man 
was  there,  only  that  he  might  be  caught, 
cruflied,  and  made  an  example  ?  If  a  man's 
fafety  or  profperity  mould  depend  upon 
winds  or  rains,  muft  new  motions  be  imprejjed 
upon  the  atmofphere,  and  new  directions 
given  to  the  floating  parts  of  it,  by  fome  ex- 
traordinary and  new  influence  from  God  ?" 

III.  Sometimes  the  original  exprefllon  is 
not  taken  but  paraphrafed ;  and  the  writer 
difguifes  himfelf  in  a  kind  of  circumlocution. 
Yet  this  artifice  does  not  conceal  him,  efpe- 
cially  if  fome  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  the 
inventor's  phrafe  are  found  dilperfedly  in 
the  imitation. 

For  in  the  fecret  of  her  troubled  thought 
A  doubtful  combat  love  and  honour  fought. 

Fairfax's  Tajfi,  B.  iv.  S.  70. 

Hence  Mr.  Waller, 

VOL.  III.  <  There 
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There  public  care  and  private 

A  doubtful  combat  in  his  noble  thought, 

Potms,  p.  14* 

Public  care  is  the  periphrafis  of  honour  •,  and 
private  pajjion,  of  love.  For  the  reft  you 
fee — disjefti  membra  poet &• 

IV.  An  imitation  is  difcoverable,  when 
there  is  but  the  leaft  particle  of  the  origi- 
nal exprefllon,  "  by  a  peculiar  and  no  very 
natural  arrangement  of  words." 

In  Fletcher's  Faithful  Sbepberdefs,    the 
fpeaker  lays, 

—In  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majefty, 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  mifty  eyes  behold, 
AND  LIVE— 

The  writer  glanced,  but  very  improperly 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  at  Exod.  xxxiii.  2©. 
"  Thou  canft  not  fee  my  face :  for  there 
"  fhall  no  man  fee  me,  and  live'9 

V.  An  uncommon  conjlruftion  of  words, 
not  identical,  efpecially  if  the  fubject  be  the 

fame, 
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fame,  or  the  ideas  fimilar,  will  look  like 
imitation. 

Milton  fays  finely  of  the  Swan, 

—-The  Swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly 

ROWS 

HER  STATE  — 

I  mould  think  he  might  probably  have 
that  line  of  Fletcher  in  his  head, 

How  like  a  Swan  fhe  SWIMS  HER  PACE  ! 

The  exprefiion,  you  fee,  is  very  like.  It  is 
true,  the  image  in  Milton  is  much  nobler. 
It  is  taken  from  a  barge  of  ftate  in  a  public 
proceffion. 

VI.  We  may  even  pronounce  that  a 
Jingle  word  is  taken,  when  it  is  new  and  un- 
common. 

Milton's  calling  a  ray  of  light — a  levelFd 
rule,  ia  Comus  ver.  340,  is  fo  particular  that, 
when  one  reads  in  Euripides,  7jV«  KANHN 
c-ap^jSuppl.  ver.  650,one  has  no  doubt  that 
.the  learned  poet  tranflated  the  Greek  word. 
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.    Again,  Mr.  Pope's, 

"  Or  ravifti'd  with  the  wbijlling  of  a  name,'* 

is  for  the  fnme  reafon,  if  there  were  no 
other  points  of  likcnefs,  copied  from  Mr. 
Cowley's 

"  Charm'd  with  the  foolifh  <iiukt/}Ungs  of  a  name." 
Tranfl.  of  Virgil's,  Of  fortunati  nimium,&c. 

VII.  An  improper  nfe  of  uncommon  ex- 
prcflion,  in  very  exact  writers,  will  fome- 
times  create  a  fufpicion.     Milton  had  called 
thzjigbt  indifferently  vifual  nerve  and  vifual 
ray,  P.  L.  iii.  620.  xi.  415.     Mr.  Pope,  in 
"his  Mefliah,  thought  he  might  take  the  fame 
liberty,  but  forgot  that  though  the  'vifual 
nerve  might  be  purged  from  film,  the  vifuai 
ray  could  not.     Had  Mr.  Pope  invented  this 
bold  exprefiion,  he  would  have  feen  to  ap- 
ply his  metaphor  more  properly. 

VIII.  Where  the  word  or  phrafe  is  fo- 
reign, there  is,  if  pofiible,  flill  lefs  doubt. 

—  at  laft  his  fail-broad  vans 
He  fpreads  for  flight.  Milton,  P.  L. ii.  927. 

Moil 
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Moft  certainly  from  Tafib's, 

«~-Spiega  al  grand  volo  i  vanni.  ix. 
And  that  of  Jonfon,  in  his  Sejantts, 

Oh!  what  is  it  proud  ilime  will  not  believe 
Of  his  own  worth,  to  hear  it  equal praiid 
Thus  with  the  Gods —  A.  j. 

from  Juvenal's 

— nihil  eft  quod  credere  de  fe 
Non  poffit,  cum  laudatur  Diis  aqua  poteftas. 

IX.  Conclude  the  fame  when  the  expref- 
fjon  is  antique t  in  the  writer's  own  language. 

In  Mr.  Waller's  Panegyric  on  the  Pro- 
tector, 

So,  when  a  Lion  fhakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he,  that  firji  took  pain 
TO  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beaft, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  reft. 

The  antique  formality  of  the  phrafe,  that 
jirft  took  pain,  for,  that  firft  took  the  fains, 
in  fo  pure  and  mo4ern  a  fpeaker  as  this 
poet,  looks  fufpicious.  He  took  it  as  he 

found 
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found  it  in  an  older  writer.  There  are 
many  other  marks  of  imitation  i  but  we  had 
needed  no  more  than  this  to  make  the  dif- 
covery  : 

So,  when  a  lion  fhakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  beats  his  tail,  with  courage  proud,  and 

wroth, 

If  his  commander  come,  who  fir  ft  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  his  lofty  creft  down  go'th. 
Fairfax's  Tajo,  B.  vui.  8.83. 

X.  You  obferve  in  moft  of  the  inftances 
here  given,  befides  other  marks,  there  is  an 
identity  of  rhyme.  And  this  circumftance 
of  itfelf,  in  our  poetry,  is  no  bad  argument 
of  imitation,  particularly  when  joined  to  a 
fimilarity  of  exprefiion.  And  the  reafon  is, 
the  rhyme  itfelf  very  naturally  brings  the 

expreflion  along  with  it. 

i 
i.  "  Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 

firings, 

That  thou  may'ft  be  by  Kings,  or  whorei  of  Kings." 
Elfay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  205. 

from    Mr.  Cowley,  in   his   translation   of 

Hor.  I.  ep.io. 

"To 
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**  To  Kings,  or  to  the  favourites  of  Kings. 

2.  Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  tlizifprings 
From  order,  union,  full  confent  of  things. 

Ep.  ill.  295. 

from  Denham's  Cowper's  Hill, 

l<  Wifely  flie  knew  the  harmony  of  things, 

As  well  as  that  of  fdunds,  from  difcordfptings." 

3.  *c  Far  as  the  folar  walk,  or  milky  way." 

Effay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  101. 

from  Mr.  Dryden's  Pindaric  Poem  to  the 
memory  of  K.  Charles  II. 

<c  Out  of  the  folar  walk,  or  heav'n's  high  way — n 

though,  thefe  confonancies  chyming  in 
the  writer's  head,  he  might  not  always  be 
aware  of  the  imitation. 

XI.  In  the  examples  juft  given,  there  * 
was  no  reafon  to  fufpedb  the  poet  was  imi- 
tating, till  you  met  with  the  original.  Then 
indeed  the  rhyme  leads  to  the  clifcovery. 
But  "  if  an  exact  writer  falls  into  a  flatnefs 
of  exprejffion  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  you 
Q^4  may 
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may  even  previoufly  conclude  that  he  baa 

Jome  precedent  for  it." 

In  the  famous  lines 

Let  modeft  Fofter,  if  he  will,  excell 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

Ep.  to  Satires,  ver.  131. 

I  ufed  to  fufpect,  that  the  phrafe  of  preach- 
ing welly  fo  unlike  the  concife  accuracy  of 
Pope,  would  not  have  been  hazarded  by 
him,  if  fome  eminent  writer,  though  per- 
haps of  an  older  age  and  lefs  correct  tafte 
than  his  own,  had  not  fet  the  example. 
But  I  had  no  doubt  left,  when  I  happened 
on  the  following  couplet  in  Mr.  Waller : 

Your's  found  aloud,  and  tell  us  you  excell 
No  lefs  in  courage,  than  in  fmglng  well. 

Poem  to  Sir  W.  D'Avenant. 

Our  great  poet  is  more  happy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  thefe  rhymes  on  another  oc- 
cafion : 

Let  fuch  teach  others,  who  themfelves  excell> 
And  cenfurc  freely,  who  have  written  well. 

Ellay  on  Crit.  ver.  15. 
The 
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The  reafon  is  apparent.  But  here  he 
glanced  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's, 

"  Nature's  chief  mailer- piece  is  writing  well? 

XII.  "  The  fame  paufe  and  turn  of  ex- 
preflion  are  pretty  fure  fymptoms  of  imita- 
tion." Thefe  minute  refemblances  do  not 
ufually  fpring  from  Nature,  which,  when 
the  fentiment  is  the  fame,  hath  a  hundred 
ways  of  its  own  of  giving  it  to  us. 

1 .  That  noble  verfe  in  the  EfTay  on  Cri- 
ticifm,  ver.  625, 

f<  For  fools  rufh  in,  where  angels  dare  not  tread," 
is  certainly  fafhion'd  upon  Shakefpeare's, 

— "  the  world  is  grown  fo  bad, 
(t  That  wrens  make  prey,  where  angels  dare  not 
perch."  Rich.  III.  A.  i.  S.  m. 

2.  The  verfes  to  Sir  W.  Trumbal,  in 
Paft.  i. 

"  And  carrying  with  you  all  the  work!  can  boaft 
To  all  the  world  illuftrioufly  are  loft." 

from  Waller's  Maid's  "Tragedy  altered, 

Happy 
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Happy  is  he' that  from  the  world  retires, 
And  carries  with  him  what  the  work!  admires. 
p.  2 1 5,  Lond.  1712. 

XIII.  When  to   thefe  marks  the  fame 
Jtbyme  is  added,  the  cafe  is  ftill  more  evident. 

"  Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  Gods." 
Eflay  on  Man,  Ep.  I.  126. 

without  all  queftion,  from  Sir  Fulk  Grevil, 

Men  would  be  tyrants,  tyrants  would  be  Gods. 

Works,  Lond.  1633,  p.  73. 

XIV.  The  feeming  quaintnefs  and  ob- 
fcurity  of  an  expreflion  frequently  indicates 
imitation.     As  when  in  Fletcher's  Pilgrim 
we  read, 

"  Humming!  of  higher  nature  vex  his  brains.** 

A.  ii.  S.  2. 

Had  the  idea  been  original,  the  poet 
had  exprefied  it  more  plainly.  In  leaving 
it  thus,  he  pays  his  reader  the  compliment 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  will  readily  call  to 
mind, 

aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput,  et  circa  faliunt  latus ; 

which  fufficiently  explains  it :   as  we  may 
ice  from   Mr.  Cowley's  application  of  the 

fame 
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fame  paflage:  u  Aliena  negotia  centum 
"  per  caput  et  centum  faliunt  latus.  A 
"  hundred  bufmefles  of  other  men  fly  con- 
"  tinually  about  his  head  and  ears^  and 
"  ftrike  him  in  the  face  like  Dorres."  Difc. 
of  Liberty.  And  ftill  more  clearly  front 
Mr.  Pope's, 

"  A  hundred  other  men's  affairs, 

"  Like  bees,  are  bumming  in  my  ears*" 

Learned  writers  of  quick  parts  abound 
in  thefe  delicate  allufions.  It  makes  a 
principal  part  of  modern  elegancy  to  glance 
in  this  oblique  manner  at  well-known  paf- 
fages  in  the  claffics. 

XV.  I  will  trouble  you  with  but  one 
more  note  of  imitated  exprejfion,  and  it  mail 
be  the  very  reverfe  of  the  lad.  When 
the  pafiages  glanced  at  are  not  familiar, 
the  expreflion  is  frequently  minute  and 
circumftantial,  correfponding  to  the  original 
in  the  order,  turn,  and  almofl  numbet  of 
the  words.  The  reafons  are,  that,  the 
imitated  paflage  not  being  known,  die 
imitator  may  give  it,  as  he  finds  it,  with 
fafety,  or  at  leaft  without  offence,  and  that, 

befides. 
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befides,  the  force  and  beauty  of  it  would 
efcape  us  in  a  brief  and  general    allufion. 
The  following  are  inftances  : 

I.  u  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleft." 

Effay  on  Man,  Ep.  I.  ver.  69. 
from  Manilius, 

Vifturos  agimus  Temper,  nee  vivimus  unquam, 

2.  —  "  Hope  never  comes, 

«  That  comes  to  all."— 

MILTON,  P.  L.  i.  ver.  66. 
from  Euripdes  in  the  TroatL  ver.  676. 


3.  But  above  all,  that  in  Jonfon's  Ca- 
tiline, 

"  He  fhall  die  : 

«  Shall  was  too  flowly  faid  :  He's  dying:  That 
"  Is  flill  too  flow  :  He's  dtad.n 

from  Seneca's  Hercules  fur  ens,  A.  in, 

"  Lycus  Creonti  debitas  poenas  dabit  : 
*'  Lentum  eft,   dabit;    dot:    hoc  quoque  eft 
"  lentum;  dedit" 

You  have  now,  Sir,  before  you  a  fpeci- 
men  of  thofe  rules,  which  I  have  fancied 
might  be  fairly  applied  to  the  difcovery  of  . 
imitations,  both  in  regard  to  the  SENSE  and 

^  EXPRESSION 
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EXPRESSION  of  great  writers.  I  would 
not  pretend  that  the  fame  ftrefs  is  to  be 
kid  on  all-,  but  there  may  be  fomething,  at 
leaft,  worth  attending  to  in  every  one  of 
them.  It  were  eafy,  perhaps,  to  enumerate 
ftill  more,  and  to  illuftrate  thefe  I  have 
given  with  more  agreeable  citations.-  Yet 
I  have  fpared  you  the  difguft  of  confider- 
ing  thofe  vulgar  pafiages,  which  every 
body  recolle&s  and  fets  down  for  acknow- 
kdged  imitations.  And  thefe  I  have  ufed 
are  taken  from  the  mod  celebrated  of  the 
antient  and  modern  writers.  You  may 
obferve  indeed  that  I  have  chiefly  drawn 
from  'our  own  poets ;  which  I  did,  not 
merely  becaufe  I  know  you  defpife  the 
pedantry  of  confining  one's  felf  to  learned 
quotations,  but  becaufe  I  think  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  difcern  thofe  circumftances, 
which  betray  an  imitation,  in  our  own 
language  than  in  any  other.  Amongft 
other  reafons,  an  identity  of  words  and 
phrafes,  upon  which  fo  much  depends, 
efpecially  in  the  article  of  expreffion,  is  only 
to  be  had  in  the  fame  language.  And  you 
are  not  to  be  told  with  how  much  more 

,  certainty 
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certainty  we  determine    of  the   degree  of 
evidence,  which   fuch  identity  affords  for 
this  purpofe,  in  a  language  we  fpeak,  than 
ID  one  which  we  only  lifp  or  fpell. 

Biiii  you  will  beft  underftand  of  what 
importance  this  affair  of  expreffion  is  to  the 
difcovcry  of  imitations,  by  confidering  how 
iekkwa  we  are  able  to  fix  an  imitation  on 
Shakefpeare.  The  r-eafon  is,  not  that 
there  are  not  numberlefs  paffages  in  him 
very  like  to  others  in  approved  authors,  or 
that  he  had  not  read  enough  to  give  us  a 
fair  hold  of  him ;  but  that  his  expreflion  is 
fo  totally  his  own,  that  he  almoft  always  fen 
us  at  defiance. 

You  will  afk  me,  perhaps,  now  I  am  on 
this  fubjed,  how  it  happened  that  Shake- 
fpcare's  language  is  every  where  fo  much 
his  own  as  to  fecure  his  imitations,  if  they 
were  fuch,  from  difcovery;  when  I  pro- 
nounce with  fuch  aflurance  of  thofe  of  our 
other  poets  ?  The  anfwer  is  given  for  me 
in  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Theobald's  Shake- 
fpeare  ;  though  the  obfervation,  I  think,  is 
too  good  to  come  from  that  critic.  It  is, 
that,  though  his  words,  agreeably  to  the 
I  ftate 
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ftate  of  the  Englifh  tongue  -at  that  lime, 
be  generally  Latin,  his  phrafeolpgy  is  per- 
fectly Englim:  an  advantage,  h£  owecj  to 
his  (lender  acquaintance  with  the  J^atin 
idiom.  Whereas  the  other  writers  of  his 
age,  and  fuch  others  of  an  older  date  as 
were  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands,  had  not 
only  the  tnoft  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  JLatin  idiom,  but  affected  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  make  ufe  of  it.  Hence  if:  comes 
to  pafs,  that,  though  he  might  draw  fome- 
times  from  the  Latin  (Ben  Jonfon,  you 
know,  tells  us,  He  had  left  Greek)  and  the 
learned  Englifh  writers,  he  takes  nothing 
but  the  fentiment ;  the  expreflion  comes  of 
itfelf,  and  is  purely  Englifh. 

I  might  indulge  in  other  reflexions,  and 
detain  you  ftill  further  with  examples 
taken  from  his  works.  But  we  have  lain, 
as  the  Poet  fpeaks,  on  tbefe  primrofe  beds, 
too  long.  It  is  time  that  you  now  rife  to 
your  own  nobler  inventions ;  and  that  I  re- 
turn myfelf  to  thofe,  lefs  pleafing,  perhaps, 
but  more  ufeful  ftudies,  from  which  your 
friendly  follicitations  have  called  me.  Such 
as  thefe  amufements  are,  however,  I  cannot 

repent 
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repent  me  of  them,  fince  they  have  been 
innocent  at  lead,  and  even  ingenuous; 
and,  what  I  am  fonded  to  recollect,  have 
helped  to  enliven  thofe  many  years  of 
friendfhip  we  have  patted  together  in  this 
place.  I  fee  indeed,  with  regret,  the  ap- 
proach of  that  time,  which  threatens  to 
take  me  both  from  it  and  you.  But,  how- 
ever fortune  may  difpofe  of  me,  me  cannot 
throw  me  to  a  didance,  to  which  your  af- 
fection and  good  wifhes,  at  lead,  will  not 
follow  me. 

A  nd  for  the  reft, 
"  Be  no  unpleafing  melancholy  mine.'* 

The  coming  years  of  my  life  will  not,  I 
forefee,  in  many  refpecls,  be  what  the  pad 
have  been  to  me.  But,  till  they  take  me 
from  myfelf,  I  mud  always  bear  about  me 
the  agreeable  remembrance  of  our  friend- 
Ihip. 

/  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Tour  moft  affectionate 

Friend  and  Servant. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Aug.  15,  1757. 
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ART  and  NATURE,  their  provinces  in 
forming  a  poet,  vol.  i»  p.  271. 

AGLAOPHON,  his  rude  manner  of  painting ; 
why  preferred  to  Parrhafius  and  ZeuxtS)  ii.  58. 

ANTIENTS,  immoderately  extolled,  why,  ibid. 

ATELLANE,  fable*  a  fpecies  of  comedy,  i.  182. 
different  from  the  fatiric  piece,  186;  the 
Ofcan  language  ufed  in  it,  189.  why  criti- 
cized by  Horace,  197.  in  what  fenfe  Pompo-* 
niuS  the  inventor  of  it,  188. 

AENEIS,  prefigured  under  the  idea  of  a  temple, 
ii.  44.  the  deftru&iori  of  Troy,  an  epifodea 
why,  i.  122. 

ATHENAEUS,  of  the  moralizing  turn  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  176. 

ALLEGORY,  the  diftinguifhed  pride  of  ancient 
VOL*  III,  R  poetry, 
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poetry,  ii.  55.   a  fine  inftancc   from  Virgil, 

44* 

ADDISON,  Mr.  his  judgment  of  the  double  fcnfc 
of  verbs,  ii.  73.  his  Cato,  defended,  74.  not 
too  poetical,  ib.  its  real  defe&s,  i.  80.  his 
criticifm  on  Milton  proceeds  on  juit  principles, 
ii.  in.  how  far  defe&ivc,  114. 

ARISTOTLE,  his  opinion  of  Homer's  imitations, 
i.  41.  of  Euripides^  97.  of  the  bufmels  of  the 
chorus,  129.  of  the  fcntcntious  manner,  175. 
his  fine  ode,  corrected,  177,  note  ;  tranflated, 
179.  of  the  origin  of  tragedy,  185.  a  paffage 
in  his  Poetics  explained,  104.  his  cenfure  of 
the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis9  conlidered,  113.  he 
was  little  known  at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time, 
18 1.  why  Horace  differs  from  him  in  his 
account  of  Atfchylu? s  inventions,  236.  a  fup- 
pofed  contradiction  between  him  and  Horace 
reconciled,  261.  his  judgment  of  moral  pic- 
tures, ii.  91.  his  admiration  of  an  epithet  in 
Homer  ^  on  what  founded,  iii.  18. 

ANTIGONE,  the  chorus  of  it  defended,  i.  144. 

APOLLONIUS  Rbodius,  why  ccnfurcd  by  Arijh- 
phanes  and  Ariflarcbu;,  i.  266. 

APOTHEOSIS,  the  ufual  mode  of  flattery  in  the 
Auguftamgc,  ii.  43. 

APHORISMS,  condemned  in  the  Roman  writers, 
i.  1 80.  why  \ifed  fo  frequently  by  the  Grttks, 
ib. 

AUCTOR, 
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AUCTOR  ad  Herennium,  defines  an  aphorifm, 

i.  '73- 
AUGUSTUS,  fond  of  the  old  comedy,  i.  223.  n« 

B. 

BACON,  lord,  his  idea  of  poetry,  iii.  75. 

BALZAC,  Mr.  his  flattery  of  Louis  LE  JUSTE, 
ii-57. 

BENTLEY,  Dr.  corrections  of  his  cenfured,  i. 
46.  84.  126.  an  interpretation  of  his  con- 
futed, 90.  a  conjecture  of  his  confirmed,  ii. 
62. 

BEAUTY,  the  idea  of,  how  diftinguifhed  from 
the  pathetic,  i.  89. 

Bos,  M.  det  how  he  accounts  for  the  effect:  of 
tragedy,  i.  99.  for  the  degeneracy  of  taftc 
and  literature,  263.  what  he  thought  of  mo- 
dern imitations  of  the  ancient  poets,  iii.  126. 

BOUHOURS,  P.  his  merit,  as  a  critic,  pointed 
out,  ii.  in.  wherein  cenfured,  113. 

BUSIRIS,  in  what  fenfe  a  ridiculous  character,  i. 
200. 

BRUYERE,  M.  de  la,  an  obfervation  of  his  con- 
cerning the  manners,  iii.  28. 

BRUMOY,  P.  his  character,  i.  115.  commends 

the  Athalle  and  Eftbtr  of 'Racine,  129.  justifies 

the  chorus,  ib.   accounts  for  the  fententious 

IWinner  of  the  Gretk  ftage,  1 74.  an  obfervation 
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of  his  on  the  imitation  of  foreign  characters, 
243. 

C. 

CASAUBON,  Ifaac,  his  book  on  fatirtc  poetry- 
recommended,  i.  184.  an  emendation  of  his 
confirmed,  200. 

CHARACTER,  the  objeft  of  comedy,  ii.  192. 
of  what  fort,  174.  of  what  perfons,  ib.  plays 
of,  in  what  faulty,  183.  irrftances  of  fuch 
plays,  189. 

CHARACTERS,  of  comedy,  general ;  of  tragedy, 
particular,  why,  ii.  182.  this  matter  ex- 
plained at  large,  to  190. 

CAESAR,  C.  Julius,  his  judgment  of  Terence,  \ 
219. 

CRITICISM,  the  ufes  of  it,  ii.  246.  its  aim, 
109.  when  perfeft,  ib. 

CICERO,  M.  Tullius,  of  the  ufe  of  old  words,  i. 
66.  of  felf-murd.er,  148.  of -poetic  licence, 
162.  of  the  language  of  Democritus  and  Plato, 
168.  of  the  mulic  of  his  time,  171.  of  the 
negleft  of  philofophy,  181.  of  the  mimes, 
196.  of  Plautus's  wit,  214.  does  not  men- 
tion Menander,  224.  mentions  corporal  in- 
firmities as  proper  lubjedts  for  ridicule,  225. 
of  a  good  poet,  246.  of  decorum,  248.  of 
the  ufe  of  philofophy,  ib. 

CID, 
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CID,  of  P.  Corneille,  its  uncommon  fuccefs,  to 
what  owing,  ii.  ny. 

COMPARISON,  fimilarity  of,  in  all  writers,  why 
neceflary,  iii.  93.  why  more  fo  in  the  graver 
than  lighter  poetry,  0,8. 

CHORUS,  its  ufe  and  importance,  i;  129.  its  mo- 
ral chara&er,  141.  more  eafily  conducted  by 
ancient  than  modern  poets,  147.  improve- 
ments in  the  Latin  tragic  chorus,  168. 

CLOWNS,  their  character  in  Shakefpeare,  i.  175. 

COMEDY,  Roman,  three  fpecies  of  it,  i.  183. 

COMEDY,  the  author's  idea  of  it,  ii:  164.  con- 
clufions  concerning  its  nature,  from  that  idea, 
170.  attributes,  common  to  it  and  tragedy, 
177.  attributes,  peculiar  to  it,  179.  its  ge- 
nius, confidered  at  large,  192.  M.  de  Fon- 
tenelles  notion  of  it,  confidered,  212.  idea  of 
it  enlarged  fince  the  time  of  Arljloth,  201. 
polite  and  heroic,  what  we  are  to  think  of  it, 
225.  on  high  life,  cenfured,  ib.  of  modern 
invention,  ib.  accounted  for,  226.  why 
more  difficult  than  tragedy,  ib. 

CORNEILLE,  P.  his  objection  to  Eurlpidefs 
Medea,  confuted,  i.  149.  his  notion  of  comic 
action  confidered,  ii,  175. 
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DANCE,  the- choral,  commended,  i.  161. 
DRAMA,  fee  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Farce. 
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DRAMA,  Peruvian,  forae  account  of,  ii.  203. 
Chinefe,  204.  Greek  and  Romany  its  charac- 
ter, 206.  the  laws  of,  in  what  different  from 
thofe  of  hiflory,  iii.  76. 

DACIER,  M.  criticifms  of  his  considered,  i.  72. 
155.  161.  ibid.  163.  236.  240,  241,  ii.  267. 
ibid,  the  author's  opinion  of  him,  as  a  critic, 
i.  36  and  272.  his  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  EpiflU  to  Augufltu  crnfured,  35. 

DAVENANT,  Sir  Jfilliani,  his  Gondibert,  critl- 
cifed,  iji.  139. 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS,  characterizes  the 
fatiric  piece,  i.  183. 

DESCRIPTION,  natural  and  moral,  why  fimilar 
in  the  form  as  well  as  matter  in  all  poets,  iii. 
190. 

DIALOGUE,  Socratic,  the  genius  of,  i.  249. 

Dio  CASSIUS,  inftances  from  him  of  the  grofs 
flattery  paid  to  Caefart  ii.  41. 

DIOMEDES,  of  the  iatiric  and  Atellane  fables, 
i.  185,  of  the  ufe  of  the  fatiric  piece,  194. 
a  pafTage  in  him  corrected  by  Cafaubon,  200. 
his  charafter  of  the  Atcllanes,  229,  diftin- 
guifhes  the  different  kinds  of  the  Rowan 
drama,  237. 

DIONYSIUS  of  HaKcmrttaJ/us,  of  the  ufe  of  words, 
i.  69.  of  Ptatis  figurative  flyle,  252. 

DOCTUS, 
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DOCTUS,  the  meaning  of,  explained,  ii.  66. 
DONATUS,    diftinguimes  the   three  forms  of 

comedy,  i.  182,  183. 

DULCE,  its  diftin&ion  from  pukbrumy  i.  89. 
DUPORT,  Pr.  his  colle&ion  of  moral  parallelifms 

in   Homer    and  facred  wrijt,    of  what  ufe, 

iii.  34. 


ELECTRA,  of  Euripides,  vindicated,  i.  107. 
a  circumftance  in  the  two  plays  of  that  name 
by  Euripides  and  Sophocles  compared,  257. 

ELFRIDA,  of  Mr.  Mafon,  5.  132.  the  beft  apo- 
logy for  the  ancient  chorus,  ibid. 

EXPRESSION,  why  fimilar  in  different  writers 
without  imitation,  iii.  104. 

EPIC  Poetry,  admits  new  words,  i.  48.  its 
plan,  how  far  to  be  copied  by  the  tragic 
poet,  1 20.  in  what  different  from  hiftory, 
iii.  76. 

EPISODE,  its  character  and  laws,  iii.  83. 

EPISTLE,  didactic  and  elegiac,  Intr.  to  vol.  I.  v. 
Didaftic,  the  offspring  of  the  fatire,  vi.  its 
three-fold  character,  xiii.  Elegiac,  the  differ- 
ence of  this  from  the  didaftic  form,  xii,  xiii. 

EURIPIDES,  his  chara£ler,  i.  97.  his  Medea  com- 
mended, 102.  Elettra  vindicated,  107.  fpbi- 
genia  in  jfulis  vindicated,  113.  the  decorum 
R  4  of 
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pf  his  chara&ers,  115.  his  Hippolytus  led 
Seneca  into  miftakes,  135.  an  obfervation  on 
the  chorus  of  that  play,  147.  and  of  the 
Medea,  149.  QuinftiKaif*  chara&er  of  him, 
1 80.  a  circumftance  in  his  Elefira  compared 
with  Sophocles,  257.  his  genius  refcmbling 
Virgins,  iii.  47. 

ENVY,  how  it  operates  in  human  nature,  ii.  39. 
how  it  operated  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Pope,  38. 

ERATOSTHENES,  his  idea  of  the  end  of  poetry, 
«?  IS6- 

F. 

FABLE,  why  cficntial  to  both  dramas,  ii.  177. 
why  an  unity  and  even  llmplicity  in  the  fable, 
178.  a  good  one,  why  not  fo  eflential  to  co- 
medy as  tragedy,  179. 

FLATTERY  of  the  Roman  Emperors  exceflive,  ii. 
40.  imported  from  the  Afiatic  provinces,  42. 

FARCE,  the  author's  idea  of  it,  ii.  164.  its 
laws,  236.  its  end  and  character,  how  diftin- 
guifhed  from,  thofe  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
238. 

FEELING,  rightly  made  the  tefl  of  poetical 
merit,  ii.  107. 

FENELON,  of  the  ufe  of  words,  i.  68. 

FICTION,  poetical,  when  credible,  iii.  23.  the 
foul  of  poetry,  ii.  143. 

FONTENELLE, 
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FONTENELLE,  Mr  «fr,  his  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  comedy,  i.  240.  his  notion  of  the  drama, 
ii.  212.  &c.  his  comedies  criticifed,  229. 
his  paftorals  cenfured,  ibid,  his  opinion  of 
the  ufes  of  criticifm,  247. 

G. 

GEDDES,  J.  Efq;  his  notion  of  the  moil  eflcn- 
tial  principles  of  eloquence,  ii.  g%. 

GELLIUS,  Aulus,  his  opinion  of  Laberius,  i.  197. 

GENIUS,  original,  a  proof  of,  in  the  particula- 
rity of  delcription,  iii.  19.  fimilarity  of,  in 
two  writers,  its  effefts,  127. 

GEORGIC,  the  form  of  this  poem,  what, 'iii.  80. 

GREEKS,  their  moft  ancient  writers  falfely  fup- 
pofed  to  he  the  beft,  ii.  59. 

H. 

HEINSIUS,  his  idea  of  true  criticifm,  i.  59.  his 
explanation  of  a  paffage  in  Horace,  132, 
thought  one  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Pifa 
inexplicable,  278.  his  tranfpofition  of  the 
Epiftle  cenfured,  272. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  of  Euripides ;  an  obfervation  on 
the  chorus,  i.  147.  of  Seneca,  cenfured,  133. 

HOMER,  firft  invented  dramatic  imitations,  i. 
14.  his  excellence  in  painting  the  effects  of 
ithe  manners,  iii.  52. 

HOESLINUS, 
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HOESLINUS,  his  opinion  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Aene'is,  iii.  49. 

HORACE,  explained  and  illuftrated,  pajjtm.  his 
Epijlle  to  the  Pifot,  a  criticifm  on  tlic  Roman 
drama,  Introd.  to  I.  iii.  the  chara&er  of  his 
genius,  xiii.  his  Epi/lle  to  Augujlus^  an  apo- 
logy for  the  Roman  poets,  ii.  35.  defign  and 
character  of  his  other  critical  works,  127. 
what  may  be  faid  for  his  flattery  of  Auguftu^ 
40.  fond  of  the  eld  Latin  poets,  62.  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  96. 

HOBBES,  Mr.  his  cenfurc  of  the  Italian  roman- 
cers in  their  unnatural  fi£tion,  iii.  142. 

HUME,  David,  Efq;  his  account  of  the  pathos 
in  tragedy,  considered,  i.  98.  his  judgment 
of  Fontcnclle's  difcourfe  on  pailoral  poetry, 

211. 

HUMOUR,  the  end  of  comedy,  ii.  192.  two 
fpecies  of  humour,  195.  one  of  thefe  not 
much  known  to  the  antients,  ibid,  neither 
of  them  in  that  perfection  on  the  ancient  as 
modern  ftagc,  196.  may  fubfift  without  ridi- 
cule, 198.  yet  enlivened  by  it,  200. 

HYMNS,  profane  and  facred,  why  iimilar,  ii.  32. 

I. 

INVENTION,  in  poetry,  what,  iii.  a.  principally 
displayed  in  the  manner  of  imitation,  53. 

JESTER, 
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JESTER,  a  character  by  profeflion  amongft  the 

Greeks,  i.  230. 
IPHIGENIA  at  AULIS,  of  Euripides,  vindicated, 

INTRIGUE,  when  faulty  in  comedy,  ii.  173. 

IMITATION,  primary  and  fecondary,  what,  iii.  4. 
the  latter  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the 
former,  ibid,  fhewn  at  large  in  refpe&  of  the 
matter  of  poetry,  7  to  73.  of  the  manner,  7^ 
10117.  in  painting,  fooner  detected  than  in 
poetry,  why,  57.  how  it  may  be  detected, 
112.  and  Letter  to  Mr.  Ma  (on,  throughout. 
Why  no  rules  delivered  for  it  in  the  Difcourjk 
on  Imitation,  115.  confefled,  no  certain  proof 
of  an  inferiority  of  genius,  117.  accounted 
for  from  habit,  118.  from  authority,  123. 
from  judgment,  124.  from  fimilarity  of  ge- 
nius, 127.  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft, 
129.  its  lingular  merit,  131.  not  to  be  avoided 
by  literate  writers  without  affedlation,  137. 

INCOLUMI  GRAVITATE,  a  learned  critic's  in- 
terpretation of  thefe  words,  i.  193. 

INNOVATION,  in  words,  why  allowed  to  old 
writers,  and  not  to  others,  i.  64. 

JONSON,  Ben,  a  criticifm  on  his  Catiline,  i.  118. 
his  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour  cenfured, 
ii.  189.  his  Alchemijl  and  Votyone  criticized, 

241. 
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241.     the  chara&er  of  his  genius  and  co- 
medy, 244- 

JULIUS  POLLUX,  fhews  the  tibia  to  have  been 
ufed  in  the  chorus,  i.  165. 

JUNCTURA  CALLIDA,  explained,  i.  49.  exem- 
plified from  Shakefpeare,  52. 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE  of  the  world,  what,  ii.  96. 

L-. 

LAMBIN,  his  comment  on  communia  fupportcd, 
i.  116. 

LAEERIUS,  his  mimes,  what,  i.  197. 

LANDSKIP-PAINTINC-,  wherein  its  beauty  con- 
iifts,  i.  45- 

LEX  TALIONIS,  i.  109. 

LICENCE,  of  particular  feafons  in  Greece  and 
Rams,  its  efTcft  on  tafte,  i.  229,  230.  of 
ancient  wit,  to  what  owing,  226. 

LIPSIUS,  his  extravagant  flattery,  ii.  43. 

LONGINUS,  his  opinion  of  imitators  without 
genius,  i.  247.  accounts  for  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  264.  his  opinion  of  the  mutual  affiftance 
of  art  and  nature,  238.  his  method  of  criti- 
cizing fcientific,  ii.  JIQ.  wherein  defective, 

113- 

LOVE,  fubjc&s  of,  a  defect  in  modern  tragedy, 
.     why,  ii.  167.    paflion.  of,  how  defcribed  by 

Terence 
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Terence  and  Sbakefpeare,  iii.  37.  by  Catullus 
and  Ovid,  46.  by  Virgil,  47. 
Luc i AN,  the  firft  of  the  antients  who  has  left  us 
any  confiderable  fpecimens  of  comic  humour, 
i.'2i9.  his  AAEKTPTflN  and  AAHI0AI, 
230. 


M. 

MARKLAND,  Mr.  an  emendation  of  his  con- 
firmed, i.  46. 
MANNERS,  why  imperfeft  in  both  dramas,  ii. 

198.    defcription  of,  whence  taken,  iii.  22. 
MALHERBE,  M.  the  character  and  fortune  of 

his  poetry,  ii.  72. 
MACHINERY,  effential  to  the  epic  poetry,  why, 

iii.  62. 

MARKS  of  Imitation,  iii.  Letter  to  Mr.  Mafsit. 
MASON,  his  Elfrida,  commended,  i.  132. 
MEDEA,  of  Euripides,  commended,  i.  102.    its 

chorus  vindicated,  149.  of  Seneca,  cenfured, 

103. 
MENAGE,  his  judgment  of  ancient  wit,  1.225. 

his  intended  difcourfe  on  imitation,  ii.  124. 
MENANDER,  why  moft  admired  after  the  Au- 

gujlan  age,  i.  217.    did  not  excel  in  comic 

humour,  219.   his  improvements  of  comedy, 

ii.  209. 

MILTON, 
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MILTON,  his  angels,  whence  taken,  ill.  7.  his 
attention  to  the  effects  of  the  manners,  53. 

MIMES,  the  chara&er  of  them,  i.  196.  defined 
by  Diomedes,  198. 

MODERNS,  bad  imitators  of  Plato,  i.  252. 

MOLIERE,  his  comedies  farcical,  ii.  241.  his 
Mifanthrope  and  Tart^ffe  commended,  ibid. 

MONEY,  love  of,  the  bane  of  the  ancient  arts, 
i.  262. 

MORNING,  defcriptions  of,  in  the  poets  com- 
pared,  iii.  15.  when  moft  original,  19. 

Music,  old,  why  preferred  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, i.  170.  why  by  the  Latin,  ibid. 

Music,  of  the  ftage,  its  rife  and  progrcfs  at 
Rome,  i.  155.  defects  of  the  old  mufic,  170. 

N. 

NARRATION,  oratorial,  the  credibility  of,  on 

what  it  depends,  iii.  23.  n. 
NOVELS,  modern,  criticized,  ii.  153. 

O. 

OTWAY,  his  Orphan  cenfurcd,  i.  42. 

OVID,  the  character  of  his  genius,  Introd.  to  I. 

xiii.    a  conjecture  concerning  his  Medea,  i. 

127.   makes  die  fatyrs  to  be  a  fpccies  of  the 
6  tragic 
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tragic  drama,    182.     his    account   of   the 

mimes,  248. 
ODE,  its  chara&er,  i.  71.    its  end,  269.    the 

poet's  own  odes  apologized  for,  ibid. 
OPINION,    popular,    of  writings,    under  what 

circumftances  to  be  regarded,  ii.  69. 
D'ORVILLE,    Mr.    his  defence  of  the  double 

fenfe  of  verbs  examined,  ii.  72. 
Osci,    their  language   ufed  in  the  Atellanes, 

i.  186. 

P. 

PAINTING,  Land/kip,  wherein  its  beauty  con- 
fifts,  i.  43.  Portrait,  its  excellence,  ii.  184. 
difference  between  the  Italian  and  Flemijh 
fchools,  i.  253.  its  moral  efficacy,  ii.  91. 
inferior  to  poetry,  in  what,  iii.  22.  wherein 
fuperior  to  poetry,  40.  exprefies  the  general 
character,  55.  hath  an  advantage  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  over  poetry,  57.  unable  to  reprefent 
moral  and  (Economical  fentiments,  64. 

PASSIONS,  the  way  to  paint  them  naturally, 
iii.  24. 

PASTORAL  poetry,  its  genius,  and  fortunes, 
i.  206. 

PATHOS,  the  fupreme  excellence  of  tragedy, 
i.  96.  ii.  115.  how  far  to  be  admitted 
into  comedy,  ii,  210.  the  pleafure,  arif- 
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ing    from,    how    to    be   accounted   for,    i. 
99. 

PATERCULUS,  Ft/lei  us,  an  admirer  of  Menan- 
dery   i.  223.     his   character   of  Pomponius, 
188. 
PAUSANIAS,  defcribes  two  pi&ures  of  Polygno- 

tut,  iii.  56. 

PLATO,  his  opinion  o[  Homer* s  imitations,  i.  41, 
commends  the  Aegyptian  policy,  in  retaining 
the  fongs  of  I/is,  170.  his  Sympofiurn  criti- 
cized, 230.  his  manner  of  writing  charac- 
terifed,  252.  his  Pb<edon  cenfured,  ibid,  his 
objection  to  poetry  anfwercd,  254. 
PLAUTUS,  why  Cicero  commends  his  wit,  and 
Horace  condemns  it,  i.  214.  copied  from 
the  middle  comedy,  222.  his  apology  for  the 
jfmpbitruo,  why  neceflary,  ii.  176.  preferred 
to  Terence  in  the  Augujlan  age,  i.  223. 
PERRON,  Cardinal,  his  manner  of  criticizing 

Ronfard,  ii.  114. 

POETRY,  the  art  of,  wherein  it  confifts,  ii.  13$. 
the  knowledge  of  its  fcveral  fpecies  necefiary 
to  the  dramatic  poet,  i.  71.  more  philo- 
fophic  than  hiftory,  254.  tragic,  its  peculiar 
excellence,  ii.  115.  hath  the  advantage  of 
a!l  other  modes  of  imitation,  in  what,  iii* 
63. 

POETRY, 
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POETRY,  defcriptive,  an  identity  in  the  fubjeft 
of,  no  proof  of  imitation,  iii.  9. 

POETRY,  pure,  the  proper  language  of  paflion, 
i.83. 

POETS,  old,  much  efteemed  by  Horace,  ii.  62. 
their  apology,  97.  bad  foldiers,  101.  dra- 
matic, a  rule  for  their  obfervance,  i.  84, 
bad,  characterized  by  Milton,  94. 

POLYGNOTUS,  his  iimple  manner,  why  ad- 
mired, under  the  emperors,  ii.  58.  his  expe- 
dient to  explain  the  defign  of  his  pictures, 
iii.  56. 

POPE,  Mr.  honoured  after  death,  by  whom, 
ii.  39.  his  cenfure  of  a  paffage  in  the  Iliad, 
defended,  73.  his  judgment  of  the  6th  book 
of  the  Tktkaid,  iii.  90.  his  eenfure  of  the 
comparifons  in  Virgil  coniklered,  101.  his 
opinion  of  imitation,  137* 

PLOTS,  double,  in  the  Latin  comedies  admired, 
why,  ii.  68. 

POMPONIUS,  in  what  fenfe  inventor  of  the 
Atellafle  poem,  i.  1884 

POUSSIN,  Gafpar,  his  landfkips,  in  what  excel- 
lent, i.  41. 

PRODIGIES,  inquiry  into;  the  author's  opinion 
of  that  difcourfe,  iii.  107.  an  obfervation 
quoted  from  it,  ib, 

VOL.IJI,  S  Put- 
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PULCHR.UM,  how  diftinguifhed  frorrt  Dulcet  i, 

89. 
PLUTARCH,   his  admiration  of  Menandery   \. 

223. 

0, 

QUINCTILIAN,  his  judgment  of  new  words,  i. 
65,  70*  of  Variu?  tragedy  of  Thyejles, '  72. 
of  the  pathetic  vein  of  Euripides,  97.  of 
Ovitfs  Medea,  127.  of  the  flate  of  mufic  in 
his  time,  171.  of  Euripides'  ufc  of  fentences, 
1 80.  of  the  old  Greek  comic  writers,  217. 
of  Terenc e's  wit,  220.  and  elegance,  223.  of 
the  licentious  feafts  of  Bacchus,  &c.  230.  of 
Jtefchylus,  235.  of  the  falfe  fire  of  bad  wri- 
ters, 247.  his  opinion  of  the  neceflfary  infe- 
riority of  a  copy  to  its  original,  how  far  to 
be  admitted,  iii.  5.  his  rule  for  oratorial  nar- 
ration, 23.  n. 

R. 

RANDOLPH,  his  Muffs  Looking- glafs,  cenfured, 
ii.  189. 

RHYME,  how  far  eflential  to  modern  poetry,  ii. 
144. 

RICCOBONI,  L.  his  obfervation  of  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  Gretk  and  French  drama,  ii. 

177. 
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.    177.  n.    a  good  critic,  though  a  mere  player, 

ib. 
ROMANS,    much    addi&ed    to    fpe&acles,    ii. 

107. 
ROBORTELLUS,   his  explanation  of  a  paffage, 

inforced,  i.  89. 
RUISDALE,.  his  waters,  i.  46, 


S. 


SALMASIUS,  what  he  thought  of  the  method  of 
the  Epijile  to  the  Pifos,  Intr.  to  I.  xiv.  n. 

SAPERET,  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  A.  P. 
i.  156. 

SATYRS,  a  fpecies  of  the  tragic  drama,  i.  182. 
diitinc\  from  the  Atellane  fables,  185. 

SATYRS,  of  elder  Greece^  what,  i.  184. 

SATYRS,  why  Horace  enlarges  upon  them,  i. 
194.    their  double  purpofe,  191.    ftyle,  202. 
..meafure,  213. 

SCALIGER,  J.  what  he  thought  of  the  Epiftles 
of  Horace,  Intr.  to  I.  xiv.  n.  of  the  an- 
cient mimes,  i.  197.  his  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Art  of  Poetry  to  what  owing, 
Intr.  to  I.  iv, 

SHAFTESBURY,  E.  of,  his  opinion  of  Homer's 

imitations,  i.  41.    of  the  writings  of  Plato^ 

5  2  249. 
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249.   his  Platonic  manner  liable  to  ccnfure, 
250. 
STATIUS,   his  chara&cr,  iii.  88.    his  book  of 

games  critici?.ed,  89. 
STRABO,  a  paffage  from  him  to  prove  the  Tuf- 

can  language  ufed  in  the  Atellanes,  i.  189. 
SHAKESPEARE,  excels  in  the  callida  junftura, 
i.  52.    how  he  characterizes  his  clowns,  192. 
his  want  of  a  learned  education,  245.    ad- 
vantages of  it,  ib.    his  excellence  in  drawing 
characters,  wherein  it  confifts,  ii.  189.    his 
power  in  painting  the  paflion  of  grief,  iii.  »6. 
his  dcfcription    of   oeconomical   fentiments, 
original,  36. 
SENTENCES,    why  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek 

writers,  i.  174. 

SCENE,  of  comedy,  laid  at  home ;  of  tra- 
gedy, abroad :  the  rcafon  of  this  practice, 
ii.  191. 

SENTIMENTS,  religious,  moral,  and  oeconomi- 
cal, why  the  descriptions  of,  funilar  in  all 
poets,  iii.  30,  39. 
SENECA,  the  philofopher,  his  account  of  the 

mimes  of  Laberius,  i.  198. 
SENECA,    his   Medta  cenfured,    i.   102.    127. 
his  Hippolytus  cenfured,  133.   his  Aphorifms 
quaint,  1 8 1, 

STEPHENS, 
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STEPHENS,  H.  his  obfervatlons  on  the  refine- 
ment of  the  French  language,  i.  68. 

SERMO,  the  meaning  of  this  word,  ii.  37. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  his  character,  i.  96.  his 
encomium  on  the  pathos  of  tragedy,  ii. 
116. 

SHIRLEY,  a  fine  paflage  from  one  of  his  plays, 
i.  62. 

SCHOLARS,  their  pretenfions  to  public  ho- 
nours and  preferments,  on  what  founded,  ii. 
117. 

SCHOLIA,  of  the  Greeks,  i,  176.  Ariftotle's 
tranflated,  179. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  chorus  of  his  dntigone  defended, 
i.  144.  149.  n.  a  fatiric  tragedy  afcribed  to 
him,  184.  a  circumftance  in  his  Elettra  com- 
pared with  Euripides y  257. 

SOCRATES,  his  office  in  the  fympofiaof  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  i.  231.  n.  his  judgment  of  moral 
paintings,  ii.  91. 

STYLE  of  poetry,  defined,  ii.  143, 

SUBJECTS,  public,  how  to  acquire  a  property  in 
them,  i.  213.  domeftic,  why  fitted  for  the 
ftage,  244.  real,  fucceed  beft  in  tragedy ; 
feigned,  in  comedy,  why,  ii.  181, 


TACITUS, 


INDEX. 


T. 

TACITUS,  a  bold  expreffion  of  his,  juftified,  i. 
81. 

TRAGEDY,  the  avfthor's  idea  of,  ii.  164.  con- 
clufions  concerning  its  nature,  from  this  idea, 
165.  attributes,  common  to  it  and  comedy, 
177.  attributes  peculiar  to  it,  179. 

TRAGEDY,  admits  pure  poetry,  i.  79.  why  its 
pathos  pleafes,  99.  on  low  life,  cenfured,  ii. 
223.  a  modern  refinement,  226.  accounted 
for,  ib. 

TRAPP,  Dr.  his  interpretation  of  communia,  I. 
116.  his  judgment  of  the  chorus,  129. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  William,  his  fcntiments  on  the 
paffion  of  avarice,  i.  264.  his  notion  of 
religious  defcription  in  modern  poets,  iii. 
61. 

TELEPHUS,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  i.  86.  ano- 
ther tragedy  of  that  name  glanced  at  by 
Horace,  87. 

TELEMAQUE,  why  no  new  fimilcs  in  this  work, 
iii.  104. 

TEMPE,  Aclians  defcription  of,  tranflated,  iii. 

10. 

TERENCE,  why  his  plays  ill  received,  i.  218. 
fell  Ihort  of  Menander  in  the  elegance  of  his 

expreffion, 
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expreffion,  219.  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
humour  in  the  Hecyra,  ii«  197.  the.  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  his  comedies,  his  Hecyra  vin- 
dicated, 67,  68.  a  pafiage  in  his  Andrlan 
compared  with  one  in  Shakefpeare's  Twelfth* 
Nighty  iii.  38.  his  opinion  of  the  neceifary 
uniformity  of  moral  defcription,  0,3. 
TRUTIJ  in  POETRY,  what,  i.  252.  may  be 
followed  too  clofely  in  works  of  imitation, 
ib. 


U. 

UNCTI,  the  meaning  of,  in  the  Epiftle  to  Att- 
gujlus,  ii.  6 1. 

UPTON,  Mr.  his  criticifm  on  the  fatires,  exa- 
mined, i.  194. 

VARRO,  M.  Terentius,  affigns  the  diftinft  merit 
of  Ctscilius  and  Terence,  ii.  67. 

VATRY,  Abbe,  his  defence  of  the  ancient  cho- 
rus, i.  132. 

VICTORIUS,  of  the  fatiric  metre,  i.  213. 

VIRGIL,  his  method  in  conducting  the  Aeneis\ 
juftified,  i.  122.  his  addrefs  in  his  flattery  of 
Auguftus,  ii.  42.  his  introduction  to  the 
third  Georglc  explained,  44.  three  verfes  ia 
the  fame,  {purious,  53.  n.  his  moral  cha- 
3  jailer, 
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rafter,  vindicated,  122.  his  poetical,  vol.  iii. 
Difcourfe  on  Poetical  Imitation,  throughout } 
his  book  of  games  defended  from  the  charge 
of  plaginrifm,  85.  why  few  companions  in 
his  works,  but  what  are  to  be  found  in 
Homer  y  101. 

VOLTAIRE,  M.  det  his  judgment  of  machinery, 
what,  iii.  62.  n. 

W. 

WARBURTON,  Mr.  his  edition  of  Mr.  Pope  \ 
Intr.  to  I.  xv.  and  of  Shakefpcare,  Ded.  to 
ii.  and  i.  56.  his  judgment  of  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  comic  plot,,  ii.  173.  of  the 
fcene  of  the  drama,  191.  of  comic  humour, 
197.  of  the  double  fenfe  in  writing, 
i.  80.  of  the  fimilarity  in  religious  rites,  iii. 
60. 

WIT,  ancient,  licentious,  i.  225.  why,  226. 

WHOLE,  its  beauty  confifts  not  in  the  accurate 
finilhing,  but  in  the  elegant  difpofition,  of 
the  parts,  i.  43. 

WORDS,  old  ones,  their  energy,  how  revived, 

.  i.  65. 

X. 

XENOPHON,  an  elegant  inaccuracy  in  a  fpeech 
in  the  Cyropaedia,  i.  77.  n.  his  fine  narration 

of 
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of  a  circumftance  in  the  ftory  of  Pantbea, 
unfuited  to  the  ftage,  126.  his  fympofium 
explained,  230.  n.  a  converfation  on  paint- 
ing from  the  Memorabilia,  tranflated,  ii.  91. 

Z. 

ZEUXIS,  his  pidures,  in  what  repute  under  the 
Emperors,  ii.  cS, 


THE    END. 
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